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Preface 


Tuts book has very limited aims. It does not pretend to be a descrip- 
tion of the modern world or an examination of all, or even of most 
of the problems that confront it. It is, as the title suggests, concerned 
with the problem of revolution, with the use of political violence to 
deal with economic and social problems. It is designed to suggest 
that, in making an estimate of the benefits to be gained from changes 
in social and economic conditions, the cost of the methods should be 
brought into the book-keeping. 

In the modern world there are many, many problems that perplex 
and irritate or even infuriate the spectator, or bewilder him to the 
point of despair. One, for example, is the continuing threat of a 
third world war, a war that promises to show that there zs a limit to 
the amount of ruin that a nation, or a continent, or, perhaps, the 
‘great globe itself? can endure. There are problems concerned with 
the finding of economic arid social policies adequate for our present 
state of technical advancement. There are problems connected with 
the adjustment of human personality to the new technical society 
that is everywhere becoming dominant. There are problems of edu- 
cation, the press, the radio. No age has ever been better off for pro- 
blems to keep it on its toes. 

But this book only purports to deal with a few of them and, 
notably, with the problem of the utilization of the now fairly old idea 
of the ‘Revolution’ as a good thing, an occasionally necessary way 
of cutting some political or social Gordian knot, by a government 
that has managed, for over thirty years now, to combine the power 
and prestige of a great state with the power and prestige of a revolu- 
tionary and popular movement. How we are to live with that govern- 
ment is the great political issue of the day. Whether we can live with 
it is highly uncertain. But we may be able to live with it better or 
cope with it better if we understand better some of the reasons why, 
in 1951, the world is so divided. And this book does not purport to 
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give more help than can be given by a better understanding of the 
situation, of how we got to our present position (or pass). Know- 
ledge and understanding are far from enough, but, without them, we 
can be certain that disaster will come upon us. It is as a modest effort 
to increase understanding of our situation that this book is offered. 
It is one hundred and seventy-six years since, at Concord: 


The embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


That day (April roth, 1775) has many serious claims to mark the 
beginning of our present era of revolutions. We cannot undo, nor 
should we want to undo, all that was started then. But you can have 
too much of a good thing, even of that strong remedy for the ills of 
a body politic, revolution. 

D. W. BROGAN 
Cambridge April 19th 1951 
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Chapter One 


THE FIRST REVOLUTION 


I 


As a concept, as a reality, revolution is one of the oldest political 
institutions of our western civilization. The overthrow of an estab- 
lished practical order, not merely to replace one Amurath by another, 
but to replace one social, religious, political system by another, is 
no new thing. The problem of revolution, of the class war, of the 
instability of political institutions, was pondered as deeply by Plato 
and Aristotle as by any writer or thinker of this or the last age. Even 
the Roman Republic, whose stability Polybius so much admired, 
with its elimination of all external rivals in the Mediterranean basin 
entered on a century of internal and external war, perhaps as destruc- 
tive, proportionately, as any we have known and it only found 
stability in the Empire, an absolute monarchy tempered by assassina- 
tion and by military pronunciamientos. 

We are living in an age of revolution; that we can admit at once. 
We are living in an age of unprecedented problems, that can be 
admitted, if only with very serious qualifications. But our situation is 
not so totally unprecedented, our dilemma not so wholly novel that 
we are excused independent thought as to how we came to be in it 
and how we can get out of it. Indeed, what blinds us as much as 
anything both to the real novelties of our situation and to the aspects 
of it which are part of our human condition as all political societies 
have known it, is, paradoxically enough, the fact that although the 
particular revolutionary situation in which we are living is nearly 
two centuries old, it has been marked by a period of roughly two 
generations in which it seemed possible to say that the day of violent 
change was over, that the future was roughly predictable and that a 
rational, pacific, prosperous and above all ‘progressive’ society was 
spreading all over the earth. In those two generations most of our 
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present habits of mind, our political dogmas (of Right and Left), our 
views of what constitutes civilization, were formed. They are no 
longer adequate ideas but we are living with them and on them; we 
use the jargon of those generations, words like ‘democracy’, ‘class’, 
‘progress’, ‘culture’, ‘freedom’; we continually set ourselves pro- 
blems to solve that are either false problems or problems set in obso- 
lete terms. Elsewhere in this book, I shall try to illustrate the 
confusion caused by the use of these inadequate terms, but one term 
is primary as a cause of confusion, as a source of illusion and 
disillusion, the word ‘revolution’. 

It is, as has been said, not a new word or a new thing. But in the 
nearly two centuries that have passed since the Declaration of 
Independence and the invention of the first practicable source of 
steam power by James Watt, since the publication of The Wealth of 
Nations and the invention of the spinning jenny, the cotton gin, the 
beginnings of modern industrial chemistry,! there has been present 
in men’s minds the idea of revolution. Revolution is seen as a thing 
to welcome or deplore, as a thing that has happened for good or ill, 
but will not, if prudence is given a chance, happen again. It is seen 
also as something that has begun but has not ended and should not 
end, until the programme of ‘the Revolution’ has been carried out, 
when (it goes without saying) revolutions will have no justification 
any more than they could be justified in heaven after the expulsion 
of Lucifer, Belial and their brethren in arms. 

‘The Revolution.’ It was a mark of the age which we may con- 
veniently date from 4 July, 1776, that this violent medicine for the ills 
of the state, which came to be accepted as a necessary, if drastic cure, 
or abhorred as a remedy worse than the disease, acquired, in the late 
eighteenth century, the status of an institution. From that age came 
the habit of welcoming it or denouncing it as a concrete promise or 
threat, from that date came the habit of seeing political life as 
forwarding or hindering it, of seeing political problems in terms of 
a violent and more or less complete change to be welcomed or feared.” 


1 Tam aware that these inventions and these doctrines had predecessors, but I 
think that the last fifty years of the eighteenth century are the political turning 
point because so many forces were let loose in the world at the same time. 

8 There is more in the old radical habit of signing letters (as Jack London used 
to do) ‘Yours for the Revolution’ than is usually realized. One might think that 
there were just and necessary revolutions as one might think there were just and 
necessary wars, but a man who signed letters ‘Yours for the War’ would be 
thought mad or a pathological militarist of a type rare even in Prussia. 
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‘The Revolution’ had meant, to the English ruling class of the 
eighteenth century, the ingenious ‘combination’ that had dethroned 
the king by divine right and replaced him by an employee, an 
employee of great dignity and considerable power, but an employee 
all the same of the English state, of the coalition of great landowners, 
great merchants and bankers who had managed, in 1688, to destroy 
the old, long undisputed idea that the King of England owned his 
crown through God alone. And this they did without raising awkward 
questions of the divine right of the Duke of Bedford to own Woburn 
Abbey, or the great merchant companies to own Fort St. George! or 
Fort Churchill. It was a feat that should excite the highest admira- 
tion and its authors admired it as much as it deserved. It called on the 
genius of John Locke to provide it with ideological garments, it 
provided quickly the necessary complementary institutions, the 
National Debt and the Bank of England, and when the last institu- 
tion was successfully launched, it might have opened its books with 
a page entitled ‘The Revolution; account closed’.* 

It was no wonder that a greater genius than John Locke refused 
to see in the American Revolution more than a transatlantic version 
of the English Revolution, and a repeat performance which, with 
tact, judicious evasion of the issues and the emollient effects of time 
and torpor, could have been avoided altogether. But Burke was 
wrong for, as Chatham saw, there was more in the problem of the 
Empire than a mere sleeping-dogs policy would cure and there was 
more, much more in the Declaration of Independence than a rehash 
of the Bill of Rights of 1689. For, as Lord Acton pointed out, with 
the clarity of vision that came from his cosmopolitan origin, it is 
there that the new revolutionary doctrine gets its first, clearest and 
most decisive expression, far more coherent and revolutionary than 
in the later French Declarations of the Rights of Man that were its 
children. 

“All governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.’ There is the revolutionary slogan, coming from the pen 
of a young, erudite, Virginia slave-holder. The Revolution was on 
the march from that moment; it still is. 


1 Calcutta. 

* It is characteristic of the very different histories of the two countries that the 
Bank of France almost did this. It reduced, year after year, the debt owed to it 
(against its will) by the defunct Commune of Paris. But it left one franc on the 
books for ‘a reminder’. It was wise not to close the account; it is still open. 
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Of course the American Revolution did not live up to this pre- 
liminary billing; not only is it a sad truth that no revolution ever 
does, but the special circumstances of the American situation made 
it possible to restrict the application of the profoundly revolutionary 
premises announced to a candid world. American grievances were 
serious but not maddening; some of the most important were pros- 
pective not actual. The colonists realized or, at any rate, felt that the 
kind of society that the vast, empty American land was calling on 
them to build was certain to be impeded by the sluggish and ineffi- 
cient bureaucracy of Whitehall and by the elements of colonial 
society that it delighted to favour. 

It was necessary, indeed, to put the American claims on the widest 
philosophical basis, to raise questions that put the very foundations 
of political society in question, but the social and economic realities 
of American society did not force the application of those principles 
or even seriously tempt any important body of Americans to apply 
them unconditionally and imprudently.1 It was possible to declare 
that ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’ were unalienable 
rights of all men and provide legal protection for slavery, to declare 
that governments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed and accept a constitution that limited, very seriously, the 
rights of the majority to rule themselves.? In short, the American 
Revolution, in its doctrinal aspects, took out a far wider option on 
the possibilities of political change than was, in practice, needed in 
1776 and continued to draw on that option up to the Civil War and 
the post-war amendments to the Constitution. So the American 
Revolution, practically successful, doctrinally uncompromising, 
excited at once and for a long time after, the interest, the enthusiasm 


1 Jefferson, to his death, even after he had known, as President, the sad 
necessities of power, continued to hold his semi-anarchical views, to hold that 
the dead could not bind the living, that revolutions were always respectable and 
probably necessary political activities. It is doubtful whether, holding these 
views today, he would, if an alien, be admitted to the United States and, if an 
American, be allowed to hold a teaching post in a state university, perhaps not 
even in the University of Virginia. 

* It is not only a question of state and federal governments sharing powers on 
an agreed basis. In many state governments, the constitution puts very serious 
obstacles in the way of democratic rule in its modern meaning, i-e. majority rule. 
In Georgia, with a constitution that guarantees effective minority rule, it is hard, 
indeed, to see how democratic government can be legally created and harder to 
see, on Jeffersonian principles, why an armed overthrow of the present Georgian 
constitution would be wrong. 
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of Europe and continued to warm American hearts with a picture of 
American political leadership long after the world had turned away 
into other paths. 

But if the formal example was given in Philadelphia, the effective 
example was given in Paris. It was 1789,! not 1776, that set Europe 
on fire, a fire whose extinction has been often reported, but is now 
lapping the four corners of the world. And it is the French Revolu- 
tion, not the American, that puts the question of the price of 
Revolution, the certainty that there will be a high price, the un- 
certainty that the price will buy the goods ordered. 

The first thing to notice about the French Revolution, perhaps the 
most important thing about it today, was the almost universal wel- 
come it received. For the contrast between the political and the 
non-political aspects of French society was one of the crying 
scandals of the age. There was the universal prestige of French ideas, 
the predominance of the language, the rapidly increasing wealth of 
the French nation, the permeation of nearly all levels of society by 
the new ideas. Even village priests, as we learn from Tocqueville, 
had the Encyclopédie in their presbyteries; even in remote St. Louis, 
the little fur-trading village housed copies of the books that were 
remaking the European, above all the French, mind. The very court 
itself was tainted with the new ideas. Marie Antoinette patronized, 
even acted in, the highly subversive comedies of M. Caron de 
Beaumarchais, as her husband had used M. de Beaumarchais to 
supply arms to the American rebels. 

Louis XVI probably thought that in supporting the rebels of 
King George III he was doing no more than Louis XIV had done in 
supporting the Protestant rebels of Hungary against the Emperor 
Leopold, while effectively persecuting his own Protestants. Turgot 
was more concerned with the effects of the American war on French 
public finances than on French minds. But the collapse of the 
finances, the importation of the idea of revolution, both conse- 
quences of French participation in the American Revolution, acce- 
lerated the French crisis and opened, in 1789, the first act of the 
revolutionary drama of which the American Revolution had been the 
comparatively decorous prologue. And all literate Europe watched 
the first act, felt its importance and shared the hopes of the actors. 

1In 1789, it is worth remembering, the first President of the United States 
the first Senate and House of Representatives took office. They are still there. 
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Speculating on what might have been is usually profitless, but it 
sometimes casts light on what did, in fact, happen. If, for example, 
Louis XVI had not been himself; if he had died as Dauphin and had 
been succeeded by his much less morally admirable but much more 
intelligent brother, the later Louis XVIII, might not the minimum 
necessary reforms have been carried through without the violent 
breach with the past that the Revolution came to mean? What if the 
whole system of government perfected by Louis XIV had not 
guaranteed that all responsibility and power would be concentrated 
on the King and that his training would make him incapable of 
effective exercise of the power or realization of the responsibility” 

If—but enough hypotheses have been put forward to suggest the 
dilemma that faced the French people and the French state in 1789. 
Superficially, there was no need for a revolution. France and the 
French were growing richer not poorer. The bad harvest and severe 
winter of 1788 were accidents familiar enough to Europe in the 
eighteenth century—and again in the twentieth. They were things 
long endured, as for example, the worse harvest and worse winter of 
1708-9 had been endured in the midst of a terrible war. The budgetary 
troubles of the state were serious but not disastrous. The state was 
much poorer relatively than was the nation, but the task of adjusting 
the national accounts to the national wealth was not really very diffi- 
cult. The untouched resources of the people were great, the deficit 
was not at all unmanageable. The French government of 1789 had a 
far easier job in finding adequate revenue to make the state solvent 
than any French government has had at any time since 1914. What 
was missing was political power, not financial resources, for the 
French state, theoretically absolute, was incapable in 1789 of im- 
posing its will, even if the man through whom alone that will could 
be exercised had known what was to be done and had had the tenacity 
to do it. 

What was needed, what in those situations is always needed, was 
an effective instrument of political power to impose some programme 


1 Louis XIV, in his fear of a return of the Fronde and other princely rebellions, 
was extremely jealous of giving real army commands to Princes of the Blood. So 
Louis XVI and his two brothers were profoundly civilian in their education and 
attitude. In a world of growing violence, the King had not the habit of mind for 
the exercise of the last argument of governments, ordered violence. He was in 
the position of twentieth-century liberals unable to see that an age of violence 
had returned. 
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and the effective imposition of a programme matters more than the 
content of the programme. There was in the France of 1789, the 
Russia of 1917, the Italy of 1922, the Germany of 1932, a vacuum of 
power which political nature abhors. 

Of course, the fault was not exclusively the fault of the King. It 
was as much or more the fault of the privileged classes, the bishops, 
the abbots, the court nobles, the great magistrates. For, partly in fact 
and partly in fiction, it was their privileges that produced the deficit; 
it was their privileges that angered the bourgeoisie and embittered 
the peasantry, the more that the privileged orders were ostensibly 
‘liberal’, in favour of all reforms that cost them nothing. No more 
than a great Italian landowner of the South or a great Italian indus- 
trialist of the North in 1951, were the French privileged orders 
prudent enough to accept the doctrine of ‘ransom’ and surrender 
what so many millions of their fellow-countrymen thought, with a 
good deal of justice, to be their indefensibly profitable ‘legal’ rights. 
To the mass of the French people, not the absolute monarchy but 
the allies and profiteers of the weakening monarchy were the enemy, 
the obstacle to the modernizing of the French state, the bringing it 
abreast of the current development of French society, more and more 
bourgeois, more and more secular, more and more united and uniform. 

Of course, the French situation was only a special case of a general 
European situation. It was because in all the states of western Europe 
(including Britain) there were flagrant inconsistencies between the 
political and the economic and social orders that Paris was watched 
with such passionate interest and sympathy. It was not suddenly that 
the writers, the politicians (in the few countries that had a real poli- 
tical life apart from the courts), administrators, lawyers, merchants, 
manufacturers, all the classes that felt their growing power and 
resented the formal barriers to its exercise saw, in the France of 1789, 
the new dawn. They welcomed something they had hoped for, how- 
ever vaguely and listlessly, something of which they had seen the 
prefiguration across the Atlantic, something that they felt would 
overflow from France into England, Holland, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Ireland, Poland, the empire of Spain in America. They had, in a 
sense, prayed for it in the new and fashionable masonic lodges; this 
new dawn is the theme of the Magic Flute, the world that Sarastro 
promises where there shall be no hatred, no revenge, only love and 
willing duty. It was in the same spirit, if not at the same level as 
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Mozart, that Charles James Fox welcomed the news of the fall of 
the Bastille, ‘How much the greatest event in the history of the 
world and how much the best’; and that, in far away Kénigsberg? 
Professor Kant, pondering another revolution in his mind,was, for 
once, late for his daily walk. 

Coleridge, Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Fichte; almost everywhere in 
Europe, the class that was to be called the ‘intellectuals’ welcomed 
the news, not merely or mainly of the meeting of the States General, 
but the news of a violent and triumphant blow at old authority. 
Hatred, envy, resentment, moral indignation, hope, all these pas- 
sionately felt with more or less justice, threw this important class 
into a violent love affair with the idea and the act of a sudden and 
publicly violent break with the past, into love with the idea of the 
tabula rasa on which any patterns can he drawn, of a sudden break 
with compromises, concessions, adjustments to human memory, 
selfishness, stupidity. This, an emblem of the young United States 
proclaimed, was the ‘novus ordo saeculorum’, the new order of the 
ages. This was the new dawn in which all things were possible: 


The world’s great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 

The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn: 

Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 
Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 


So Shelley was to write a generation later, but by his time the ser- 
pent of doubt was loose in Eden, for the first of the repeated dis- 
illusionments of the lovers of the Revolution had occurred.? 

The character of the first disillusionment is so well known that it 
seems hardly worth stating, yet it should be stated, for it shows that 
there are times when history, at any rate the history of the intellec- 
tuals faced with reality, does repeat itself and as tragedy not merely 
as farce. The hopes of the mass of the French people, hopes for a 
stronger government, for the destruction of obviously obsolete privi- 

1 Now Kaliningrad. 

2 Of course the illusions were not confined to the intellectuals. The privileged 
classes shared them in great part. As a Frenchman put it, by 1792, nobles who 
had quarrelled with the lawyers in 1788 for describing them as high and mighty 
seigneurs, were in arms in exile to crush the peasantry who had taken their 


‘liberalism’ seriously. But it is with the intellectuals that I am concerned, some 
of whom, like Byron and Shelley, also belonged to the privileged orders. 
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leges, for a juster and more effective fiscal system, for a more unified, 
modern and effective legal system, for political and legal equality, 
for the freeing of economic energies from bonds that were the more 
irritating for being arbitrary, and, for some of them at any rate, for 
a restoration of the political and military prestige of France that had 
been frittered away all through the eighteenth century; these hopes 
by 1804 had been fulfilled. 

There was a government strong enough in all conscience, a 
government far less limited in power than had been the government 
of Louis XIV. Napoleon, far more than Louis XIV, could say that 
he was the state. All Frenchmen were legally equal before the 
sovereignty of the people embodied in one man. There were a few 
rerascent formal inequalities; there was soon to be an imperial 
nobility, but the very sight of a hostler’s son as a prince, of a peasant 
as a duke reinforced the idea of equality, did not destroy it.) The 
bourgeoisie, freed at last from the costly and irritating obstacles to 
economic conquest that the old régime maintained, now had ade- 
quate material reasons to rejoice. There was the Bank of France, a 
necessary institution that the pathologically incompetent fiscal 
system of the old régime had not been able to create. There was a 
new taxing system that guaranteed state solvency and spread the 
tax burden over the whole nation. The majority of the people still 
paid the majority of the taxes as was proper, but the tax privileges 
of the old noblesse were now converted into a far more widely 
spread and far more defensible financial system that put the main 
cost of government on the broadest shoulders, those of the con- 
sumers.? And as for glory! What were the wars of Louis XIV to the 
épopée! What, a reactionary might have said, the Peace of Utrecht 
was to the Peaces of 1814 and 1815! Yet the practical programme 


1 The same interpretation of democracy can be seen today in France and in 
England. How many French politicians have justified the Republic on the 
ground that its educational system enabled them, poor boys, to become minis- 
ters, once provoking Pierre Laval to retort that he hadn’t even got a scholar- 
ship—and look at him! Today in England, one of the strengths of the Labour 
party and government is the vicarious pleasure given to millions of workers by 
the sight of ‘one of us’ in the Foreign Office or the War Office, traditional 
haunts of privilege. 

2 All the fiscal reforms were not effective at once. Vestiges of the old and very 
unequal distribution of direct taxes between the pays d’état and the pays d’élection 
survived till the time of Louis Philippe and, of course, the new direct taxation 
soon developed its own and unalterable anomalies, but I think the general 
picture is accurate enough. 
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was carried out and France got what France, as apart from the intel- 
lectuals, probably wanted in 1789, the provision of adequate politi- 
cal, legal and financial institutions for a rich agricultural and mercan- 
tile society. That revolution was over by the time Napoleon crowned 
himself in Notre Dame (the ex-Temple of Reason). 

But France did not provide what the young Wordsworth and 
Kant and Jefferson had wanted. It was not as a means to establish a 
new and more absolute monarchy that they had welcomed the great 
days and the great news of 1789. It was not to give an opportunity 
for a fortunate soldier to show again what had been so often shown 
before, the prestige and consequent power of victory, that they had 
welcomed mutiny and dreamed of perpetual peace.! 

Nor was it to see a state control of the press, of literature, of 
education, of the arts, far surpassing anything known to the ancien 
régime that Condorcet, even when being tracked by his revolu- 
tionary enemies, had dreamed of the progress of the human spirit, 
or that the liberation of the handful of prisoners in the Bastille had 
been welcomed by men and women who had now to see more and 
better bastilles with far fewer empty cells. What had been welcomed 
as a great liberation of suppressed or repressed talents, as the freeing 
of the human spirit, had ended in a sterile official culture. The 
Revolution executed Lavoisier and André Chenier on the way to the 
prison house of the Consulate and Empire. The Empire needed both 
poets and chemists, but the Emperor knew that the poets, at any 
rate, were not being supplied. ‘Let the Minister of the Interior look 
to it’, but that was not enough in France, any more than it is in 
Russia today.” 

1 Tt is an example of the durability of illusions, or, if you like, of the admirable 
tenacity of intellectuals, that Kant, at a time when Prussia was at war with the 
conquering Revolution and was partitioning Poland on the side, could have 
written so morally rigorous and practically optimistic a tract as his treatise on 
‘Perpetual Peace’. It does Kant’s moral faith and fervour great credit and it does 
some credit to the government of Frederick William II of Prussia whose 
employee Kant was. Believers in moral progress are invited to contemplate the 
possibiliry of an equally subversive tract being published in Kaliningrad or, 
indeed, in some politically-harassed American universities today. 

4 The sterility of Russian literature since the Revolution has persisted despite 
or because of Stalin prizes. (A Russian friend tells me that Ilya Ehrenburg used 
to be quite a serious writer.) In France, under the Empire, it might be noted (as 
Albert Thibaudet pointed out) that there was one good writer not in exile, the 


Emperor himself. As far as I am aware, not even the most zealous and byzantine 
adulator of Marshal Stalin has found much to commend in his Russian style. 
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These were some of the disillusionments of the intellectuals. There 
were others. It was more than distressing to see the Revolution 
devouring its own children. How vanished were the hopes of a 
world where (to quote Sarastro again) ‘man forgives his foe’! To 
think that Burke had been so terribly right, even though he died 
before he saw his prophecy of a military dictator as the terminus of 
the Revolution so completely fulfilled. ‘Having seen what was 
done in the name of fraternity,’ said Metternich, ‘if I had a brother, 
I should call him cousin.’ To save the Republic it was necessary to 
imitate and surpass the crimes of the monarchy. Heaven was to lie 
about us when the last king had been strangled in the bowels of the 
last priest. The King was beheaded and priests and nuns in hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, expiated the sins of the Inquisition and 
the dragonnades; Calas and La Barre were avenged; but the new 
world, baptized in blood, was not, oddly enough, the new Arcadia 
of the theorists. Liberty, fraternity, justice, these were names badly 
profaned by the time of Thermidor. Some had to lament the King, 
some the priests, some the Girondins, some Danton, some Hébert, 
some Robespierre, some were still to lament Babeuf, the proscribed 
victims of Vendémiaire and Fructidor. And others had to lament, 
not merely the aristos and the nuns, the King’s sister or the great 
ladies of the court, but peasant women, sempstresses, simple religious 
devotees. Blood flowed between so many sections of the French 
people, blood feuds disfigured so much of French life, that memories 
of the Terror, disputes about its character, still distort French history 
and feed French passions.! 

It was not only the thought of those who perished but of those 
who survived that poisoned the thoughts of the early partisans of the 


11 know the regular arguments for the Terror and, like Thomas Paine, try in 
lamenting the plumage not to forget the dying bird. It is not the fate of Danton 
who had asked in September ‘and was this blood so pure?’ when he heard of the 
massacres in the prisons, or the fate of Robespierre who had sent both Danton 
and Hébert to the guillotine that moves me, any more than I feel profound 
indignation at the fate of Trotsky murdered by his enemy as he would have 
murdered, in his turn, had he had the chance. But it has become too fashionable 
to overlook the ugly, the very ugly side of the Terror and ignore its moral 
consequences. French nineteenth-century savagery in 1848 and 1871 had its 
precedents in ’93 and ’94. And if it be answered that revolutions cannot be made 
with rosewater and that the tree of liberty must be lavishly watered with blood, 
well that is a part of the book-keeping of revolution that should not be 
neglected. 


1I 


Revolution. As Siéyés is supposed to have said when asked what he 
did during the Terror, ‘I survived’, so could many another member 
of the Convention have said who lived to be a member of the 
imperial Senate or the Council of State, a prefect, an ambassador, a 
minister, a count, perhaps even a duke. 

There were, of course, among the survivors men of great probity 
and ability. Cambon and Carnot were great public servants and must 
often have had to turn their heads away from the mere savagery or ideo- 
logical manias of their colleagues, to get on with their task of saving 
France from partition and the Revolution from destruction.! But the 
typical survivor was not Carnot or Cambon; it was Fouché, the 
man of the fusillades of Lyons, the man who abolished God, the man 
who played with his head against Robespierre and won, the future 
great Minister of Police. The prosperity of Fouché, the wealthy 
obscurity of Barras, the sight of the ‘Revolutionaries who had made 
a good thing of it’,? as Albert Vandal put it, hiring General Bona- 
parte, as they thought, to save their skins and their spoils, just as the 
German industrialists, generals, squires hired, as they thought, Hitler 
to save theirs, was enough to make a believer and, still more, a 
former. believer sick.? 

It is not that the survivors needed to repent or recant all their past; 
what they needed to renounce was just enough to satisfy their new 
master and keep the privileges they had so hardly won, including 
the privilege of eating instead of being eaten. So Fouché was as ‘left’ 
as he could be without running serious risks and Talleyrand as astute 
on behalf of France as was compatible with his own safety and posi- 
tion. But a revolution that had as one of its end-products the 
promotion of the ex-Bishop of Autun to be the Prince of Benevento 
and the ex-school master in a college of the Oratory to be the Duke 
of Otranto was not quite what was dreamed of in the golden days of 
1789 or of the Féte des Fédérations in 1790, when Talleyrand cele- 


1 We know that the mere vengeful savagery with which some of the Bol- 
shevik leaders celebrated their final victory in the Civil War disgusted Lenin. 
Whether anything ever disgusted Stalin I don’t know. 

2 ‘Les révolutionnaires nantis.’ 

3 The sight of a great, drunken party in the Kremlin at the height of the 
war contrasted with the terrible sufferings of the people of Moscow, and still 
more of Leningrad, is supposed to have had a similar effect on an important 
British guest. 
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brated Mass in the great festival of brotherly reconciliation that was 
to bury the dead and ugly past.? 

It was not the only source of disillusionment. There was another 
that, in our times, has been made to seem more important than it 
was then, but which was important all the same. If there was one 
body of men that deserved well of the Republic and the Revolution 
it was the mob of Paris; they had stormed the Bastille, brought the 
King to Paris from Versailles, been the guardians of the National 
Assembly, had taken the Tuileries and purged the Convention. And 
their reward? To be turned over to the nascent bourgeoisie, deprived 
of what protection remaining medieval institutions like the guilds 
gave them, deprived of the leisure imposed on them by the Church 
laws about Sunday and holidays, robbed by inflation, starved by the 
results of foreign and civil war, as well as by the results of adminis- 
trative incompetence or worse. They were citizens now, not subjects; 
they had been flattered and then betrayed; their last spasmodic efforts 
to make the Revolution mean something for them had failed. 

It was a disillusioned proletariat that accepted the 18th Brumaire, 
that accepted the Empire and that remained quiescent until 1830. 
Again they rose, again they fought, again they were betrayed, for 
the ‘three glorious days of July’ were simply another stage in the 
transfer of political power to the bourgeoisie. When they rose on 
their own, in Paris, in Lyons, they were easily and bloodily crushed. 
So it was in February 1848, when they did the work, and so it was in 
June, when they asked for their reward and got it, in a bloody 
repression. So it was in September 1870 and the bloody ending of the 
Commune in May 1871 in an even more savage repression than June 
1848. At last, it might seem, the Paris workers had learned their 
lesson. They might, at a favourable conjunction of circumstances, 
overthrow the formal government, but the real balance of power in 
France was too firmly established to be shaken. ‘Sic vos non vobis 
mellificatis apes’, so they might have murmured if they had had the 
sound classical education of so many of their bourgeois misleaders 
who moved on from preaching the Revolution to higher things. 


1 Js is true that Fouché died in exile. But he lived to a ripe old age; he died a 
duke and a millionaire; he hadn’t done so badly, any more than that eminent 
reforming Menshevik lawyer, Mr. Vishinsky, has done so badly, at any rate in 
comparison with most old Bolsheviks. But one ought, of course, to remember 
the new Russian proverb, ‘Count no commissar happy till he is dead’. 
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Reflection might have suggested to the Paris workers, and to 
the proletariat that was slowly growing up elsewhere as France 
reluctantly began to adjust herself to the industrial revolution, 
that the pursuit of happiness by revolutionary methods was a mug’s 
game, that the chance of a country so overwhelmingly bourgeois 
(counting the peasant proprietors as bourgeois as, economically, 
they were) accepting the dictatorship of the proletariat was slight and 
the powers of repression very formidable. 

But reflection was not and is not the forte of the French working 
man. For he has the revolutionary tradition in his blood, he has 
inherited the unshakable belief that there is, that there must be a 
revolution which will not be a swindle, that the century and a half 
of pursuing liberation by root and branch violence cannot have been 
a blind alley, that the hopes of ’93 are still valid. So it is not only un- 
necessary but wrong to make an accurate estimate of the forces at 
work in France and the world. ‘Revolution’ was the blessed word, 
Mesopotamia, that gave comfort and stilled doubts. Jacobinism, now 
transformed into Bolshevism, was and is the opium of the French 
proletariat. So the Communists split the unions and split the Socialist 
party, moved from one extreme of pol'cy to another at outside 
dictation and failed even to attempt to exploit the collapse of 1940 
(to which they had, of course, notably contributed). When the 
Prussians entered Paris in 1871, the reaction was the Commune. 
When the Nazis entered Paris in 1940, when the régime was as dis- 
credited as the Empire had been in 1870, the reaction was to ask 
permission to resume publication of L’Humanité, suppressed by 
Daladier. It was Pétain, not Hitler who objected. Such was the result 
of turning the revolutionary tradition over to an outside firm! 


1 One ominous result of Communist domination of the French workers is the 
level to which it has brought the French revolutionary press. Contemplating its 
servility and mendacity, it is hard to say whether it is more odious in Humanité 
(whose mast-head still boasts that it was founded by Jean Jaurés) or in Ce Soir 
that pretends to be independent. An English acquaintance of mine who is a 
manager of a factory in Saint-Denis, reports that practically all the workers who 
read any serious papers at all, read Humanité or Ce Soir. Of course, most of the 
workers don’t read either. (The circulation figures show that.) They read 
papers that concentrate on bicycle racing, boxing, football, crime, the doings of 
film stars and the marriages and births of the British royal family. But these 
a-political workers are necessarily mere cannon fodder for the Communist high 
command. The militants are every day fed with lies and half-truths (of course 
with occasional convenient whole truths too) and they make the opinion of the 
French industrial workers. 
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It is no real flattery sentimentally to acquit ‘the People’ of its 
faults or follies. If it has no responsibilities it has no rights either. 
And if the sovereign people is to advance, it must have some notion 
of where it is going. But the French workers have special excuses for 
being misled, for the misleading started long before the Communists 
took a hand. They had been fed, clandestinely, before the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic, officially after that, with a version of 
French and world history that exalts the idea of revolution as the 
great, good way of adjusting society to necessary changes. That 
version of history not only stresses the real evils and follies of the 
old régime, but is skilful in concealing the fact that some, at any rate, 
of the evils are inherent in human government. That great pessi- 
mistic Tory, Dr. Johnson, asked his age to think how, 


Of all the ills that human hearts endure 
How few that kings or laws can cause or cure. 


He was wrong; the power of governments to cause ills is immense 
and is daily increasing, but he was partially right when he doubted 
the power of government for beneficence; at any rate his scepticism 
is a healthy preservative against the illusions on which the revolu- 
tionary tradition has fed in France and elsewhere. As a result of that 
feeding, that doping, the French worker has seen himself betrayed 
for one hundred and fifty years. And he has resented the betrayal to 
a point that has made him politically mad. For he has seen, generation 
after generation, the revolutionary slogans used to make careers; he 
has seen the great day of justice (and vengeance) indefinitely postponed. 

He has seen too (and this applies to the countryside as much as 
the towns) a property-owning class whose privileged position is 
derived from not very remote confiscations and speculations. There 
are long historical memories in France as, happily, there are short 
ones in England. The French bourgeoisie, in secure possession of 
Church lands, emigré lands, with a tax system designed to meet its 
needs, evading, as long as it could, both the blood tax and the 
income tax, often exiled, largely through its own follies, from the 
place in public life that its economic position seemed to call for, has 
defended its property rights with a tenacity seldom equalled in 
history. 

1 Until the defeat of 1870, the bourgeoisie escaped, by payment, compulsory 
military service. Then for thirty years it had a privileged position in serving a 
shorter period than peasants and workers who had not its educational advan- 
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Is it any wonder when the news came that, at last, there was a real 
revolution in which the mighty had most decidedly been put down 
from their seat and those of low degree had been exalted, when if the 
poor were not notably filled with good things, the rich were certainly 
sent empty away, that the French workers were ready to sing their 
Nunc dimittis, that, with little difficulty, the Communists took over 
the carefully tended revolutionary assets of the French Left? Then 
the ghosts of ’93 and ’94 were made to walk again bearing the 
hammer and sickle, then the news that one Soviet warship was called 
Marat and another Paris Commune gave the necessary link between 
the two Revolutions and assurance that, in Leningrad and Moscow, 
there was taking place the last act of the great drama of human 
redemption that had begun in Paris. 

The propaganda of the Right, the horror stories, the laments for 
the ruin that befell the Russian aristocracy and bourgeoisie, the 
confiscation of the factories, of the land, the collapse of the typical, 
traditional tyranny of the Tsardom, all fed the illusions. Soon, it was 
to be hoped, the beaux quartiers of Paris and Lyons would know the 
same salutary cleansing that had befallen their equivalents in Moscow, 
Odessa, Petrograd. The Revolution was again on the march and in 
a remote country where its betrayal could not be seen, as it had been 
seen so often in France. It was a new translation of the empire; the 
Revolution was handed over to Moscow as the imperium had been 
handed over by Rome to Byzantium. 

It would be historically absurd and morally unjust to set down the 
French Revolution simply as a mistake, as a mere illusion. It may be 
that there was no way of making the necessary, though not inevi- 
tably very profound adjustments in French institutions, in the circum- 
stances of 1789, except by revolution, except by the leap in the dark 
of casting the religious and political institutions of France into the 
melting pot. It may be that, given the political imbecility of Louis XVI, 
there was no way out but the destruction of the monarchy and the 
throwing on to the ill-prepared French people of the responsibility for 
creating, de novo, a new set of institutions to replace the recently 
universally accepted union of the House of France with its people. 


tages. Not until the /iterati had to serve themselves did literary anti-militarism 
become fashionable. And in 1913, when the three-year service was restored, the 
right-wing leaders refused to accompany this increase of the blood tax with its 
correlative reform, income tax. 
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Jefferson, who was a privileged observer, with active revolu- 
tionary experience, was convinced that the French people was not 
prepared for such a responsibility (only the Americans were) and, 
much later, he welcomed the Bourbon restoration as the best that 
could be expected. But, a truth too often neglected, there are in 
politics no necessarily good solutions; there may be only a choice of 
evils, and of great evils, and the Revolution may have been the lesser 
of the evils, the acceptance of the sterility of the old régime being 
greater than the risks of remaking France by will and doctrine. It 
may be that, given Louis XVI and the central and decisive position 
the old French political system allotted to him, there was no peace- 
ful, gradual, safe way out. 

At any rate the Revolution did occur, not only in France but over 
nearly all western Europe in French forms. That revolution inter- 
rupted the slow, timid, but possibly really promising reforms that 
had been tried out by monarchs like Joseph and Leopold, by ministers 
like Pombal and Aranda. And in ten years or so, so much lumber 
was swept away! Who can, even now, forbear to cheer at the vision 
of Napoleon seen by the young Heine riding, with his cameo face, 
across the sacred princely grass in Diisseldorf, symbol of the break- 
ing down of ghetto gates, of the ending of petrified political units? 
The loyalty of so great a part of the Rhineland Germans, of so great 
a part of the Dutch, of the Walloons, even of the Flemings, of the 
Lombards, to the Emperor tells its own story, not only of what the 
Empire was, but what the old order was, too, as seen by those who 
knew it best, its subjects. Las Cases has told us how the emigrés in 
the Rhineland learned, to their horror, that the docile subjects of the 
ecclesiastical electors awaited the revolutionary armies not with 
apprehension, but with pleasurable anticipation. The three hundred 
princes and cities of Germany, the principalities and republics of 
Italy in rigor mortis, the atomized republics of the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, the serf states of Prussia and Austria, these needed 


1 No more conclusive argument against hereditary absolute monarchy can be 
imagined than the careers of Louis XVI and Nicholas II. Each was incapable of 
the energy, initiative, egoism required of him. Louis XVI was, of course, much 
more intelligent and much more amiable than Nicholas II. But the very virtues 
of each were handicaps. How much each would have gained, humanly speaking, 
by having a mistress who could not have equalled the Queen and the Empress in 
folly ! How much Nicholas would have gained by listening to Rasputin when he 
was told that what the peasants wanted was peace! How much Louis would have 
gained by cheerfully selling out the parasites of the Court to the bourgeoisie! 
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cleaning up or out. So much lumber was swept away with such 
general approval (most of it was not put back) that it is easy not to 
count the cost. But there was a cost. 

The French Revolution, we all know the history lesson, made pos- 
sible the political union of Germany and of Italy. No doubt, but are 
or were these goods of such inestimable value that the price is not 
to be even discussed? The first cost was war, war ona scale unknown 
to the eighteenth century and only rivalled in our own time. No one 
can compute how many millions of soldiers’ lives were lost in twenty 
years of war, lost by bullets, by disease, by starvation, by cold. The 
main burden fell on France herself, for she alone was never neutral; 
she alone had armies in Moscow and Madrid at the same time. The 
French peasant, freed from tithe and from the gabelle in its most 
odious form, from the tail//e and from feudal servitudes, probably 
gained by the Revolution; he thought then that he did; he thinks so 
still. But the price was paid by an unending draft on his sons that no 
king had ever dared make. The eighteenth century, in many ways so 
humiliating for French prestige, at least saved France from invasion. 
The most disgraceful defeat of the French monarchy took place 
many hundreds of miles away in Thuringia, its last great victory in 
Virginia.? The wars were costly to an incompetent treasury, but did 
not seriously affect French domestic development or seriously 
diminish French human or economic resources. The victories, the 
glories, the conquests of the Revolution and the Empire were paid 
for with two million lives, directly lost and with unknown and incal- 
culable economic losses that may have kept France at least a genera- 
tion behind in economic progress, a handicap that she has never 
overcome. 

And the ‘Great War’ was only the first of the great wars. The 
unification of Germany may have been ‘a good thing’ and the 
French Revolution and the wars of the Empire were necessary 
conditions of the unification of Germany—in the way it came about. 
But if we are to credit the Revolution with that, why should we not 
credit it with the Germany of 1918 and the Germany of 1945—and 
with what it cost Europe and a great part of the world to create the 
Germany of 1918 and 1945? The unity of Germany, the unity of 


1 Rosbach. 
* Yorktown, where the English under General O’Hara surrendered to 
Washington and Rochambeau. 
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Italy were brought about by war and were the occasion of further 
war. And whatever may have been the benefits for all or most of 
Germany, for the time being, of Bismarckian unification, the unifica- 
tion of Italy was a much more doubtful benefit for a great many 
Italians. 

It was in wars on this scale that Europe dissipated her inheritance, 
threw away her power of leadership at the very time that it was most 
needed by the world outside Europe which she had transformed. 
And, in two of the great convulsions stemming from the total wars 
made possible by the new democratic nationalism of the French 
Revolution, the problem of adjusting the most backward of the great 
European states was solved by means that would have been neither 
necessary nor possible but for the exhaustion of the First Great War 
and that means has become a world menace, because of the exhaust- 
ion bred by the Second Great War. 

It is a long way between Louis XVI meeting and failing to lead or 
to win the Estates General in 1789, between the Girondins, lightly 
seeking in* war a way to end the monarchy, and the Politbureau in 
the Kremlin, weighing the chances of putting all to the touch to win 
the domination of the world and the formal ending of all causes of 
conflict. But the chain is there. We cannot know if it was the only 
way that things could have happened, but it is how they did happen 
and it is with the consequences of how they did happen that we have 
to live or die. 


II 


‘The Revolution’ as a word of magic, as a symbol or a myth (to 
borrow from Georges Sorel) was linked up, all over the western 
world, with violent, dramatic, heart-stirring events. There were the 
June Days of 1848; the resistance to the Coup d’Etat of 1851; the 
Commune of 1871. There were the less dramatic or less dramatized 
days of 1848 in Berlin and Vienna; there were riots and risings in the 
Romagna, in Valencia; there were the great strikes—and their bloody 
consequences, Fetherstonhaugh and the battle between the steel 
strikers and the Pinkerton gunmen hired by Carnegie and Frick. 
There were Moscow and Petersburg in 1905; Paterson and Lowell; 
the ‘ Wobblies’ and the mutineers of the 17th Infantry at Montpellier; 
all the tradition of insurrection and defiance that runs continuously 
from the first Fourteenth of July: 
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When death was on thy drums, Democracy 
And with one rush of slaves, the world was free. 


It is the theme of the revolutionary songs; of ‘L’Internationale’: 
Debout les damnés de la terre! 


It is the theme of the ‘Red Flag’ with its commemoration of the 
revolutionaries of Moscow and Chicago. 

That was the Revolution; the people’s flag steeped in the blood 
of the martyrs, but destined to be swung high when the great day of 
deliverance and judgment came; then the bastilles would be stormed 
and the evil past be buried.? 

The evil past was, in great part, the feudal past, the past of reli- 
gious prescription, of serfdom and quasi-serfdom, of unequal labour 
contracts, of a law designed, openly enough, to give the employer all 
the breaks.? It was the past of press laws that filled prisons with 
working-class critics of the established order in church and state, 
of an educational system meant to keep the workers in their place, 
of a public charity that brutalized, of an economic system that seemed 
to deny old hopes and prevent new ones. 

But there was another Revolution going on which was turning the 
world upside down as much as any capture of the Bastille, any 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, any corpus of revolutionary ideas 
carried into Germany or Italy in the baggage carts of the French 


1 This song was rather unfairly described by Bernard Shaw as ‘the funeral 
march of a fried eel’. Its words are not of the first quality (they were the work of 
a cheerful Irish traveller for wines and spirits) and the tune, ‘Tannenbaum’, 
lends itself easily to platitude or nonsense, as can be seen by looking at the 
words of the worst of patriotic songs, ‘Maryland, my Maryland’. But ‘The Red 
Flag’ was peculiarly the song of the militants of the British Labour Party and is 
still a clue to the most respectable of their sentiments. 

Tt is an example of the dominance of French revolutionary tradition that the 
‘barricades’, down to the present day, serve as a metaphor that is a little more 
than a metaphor. Thus a Communist-inspired book, designed to stimulate anger 
and disillusionment with the New Deal, was entitled America Faces the Barri- 
cades. Its author, probably, didn’t quite mean barricades. They were an obsolete 
method of street fighting as the Commune showed, often a trap for their 
defenders, but the revolutionary vocabulary was still French. 

3 Thus a great grievance of the French worker was the fivret, the work 
passport that every worker had to carry showing who his last employer had 
been, his address, his movements, an admirable method of keeping the police in 
easy touch with him and of allowing employers to run their black lists cheaply. 
A livret is, of course, even more rigorously insisted on in the U.S.S.R. than it 
was in the France of Napoleon III. 
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Army. And that Revolution took place first, and most completely, 
in the western country that was least affected by the French Revolu- 
tion (except negatively), in England. For there the forces that have 
turned all the world upside down had their birth and, for a genera- 
tion at least, had no other home. 

When Henry Adams first came to England in 1858, he came with 
the proper ideas of a proper Bostonian; there were buildings and 
institutions and persons to be seen, studied and dismissed in the 
Adams manner. But he was too intelligent and, already, too good an 
historian, not to notice what was best worth noting in England, the 
thing that could be seen only in England, the ‘Black Country’, the 
world of machines and mines, of manufacturers and proletarians that 
lay around Birmingham, so near and yet so far from Stratford-on- 
Avon. There ‘the rude mechanicals’ were on the top or at the bot- 
tom, the top if they had been lucky, the bottom if they had been 
unlucky. There (and in Lancashire and Lanarkshire, in Yorkshire 
and on the Tyne) the new world was growing fast, there the ‘Two 
Nations’ of Disraeli were camped side by side. Long before Adams 
died, that ‘Black Country’ was to be imitated all over the world; in 
Pennsylvania and the Ruhr; in French Flanders and in Nagasaki; 
but in 1858 it was unique and so was the society that it was breeding. 

It is one of the paradoxes, accidents, oddities of history that the 
two revolutions, the violent, dramatic, breath-taking, heart-filling 
break with the past, the dive into the planned future that was not 
there, and the slower, less dramatic, more lasting, more profound 
acceleration of material change that we call ‘the industrial revolu- 
tion’ should have taken place in two countries separated only by a 
few miles of water—but how widely separated. 

It is easy, now, to see that it had to happen that way. (Historical 
insight consists so often in backing winners that have won.) It did 
not necessarily seem inevitable to observers on the eve of 1789. The 
stability of English political institutions was not to be taken for 
granted by a Europe that had seen the Gordon Riots threaten to set 
London in flames, that had seen the defeat of England in the Ameri- 
can War strain the patience of the solid English middle classes in 
town and country and overstrain the patience of the Protestant body 


1 After his downfall, Bismarck was taken to visit Hamburg. As he gazed on 
the new port, the new factories, the new ships, he said: ‘It is a new world.’ It 
was coming belatedly to Germany but in what power! 
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politic in Ireland. If the great crash that many people thought was 
coming, either as a catastrophe or as the acceptable time and day of 
salvation, was imminent, why not in England, where the Américan 
example and the American disaster should have had most effect? 
And, basing English wealth and, in consequence, English prosperity 
and stability on the old legal monopoly of trade, there might have 
seemed to be the elements of a revolutionary situation in England. 

There was an English Revolution, but it was not quite the revolu- 
tion feared or hoped for. Seventeen seventy-six was not only the year 
of the Declaration of Independence, it was the year of the publication 
of The Wealth of Nations, and the author of The Wealth of Nations, a 
few years before, had induced the University of Glasgow, of which 
he was the chief ornament, to give protection to an ingenious young 
mechanic from Greenock who had ideas about the development for 
useful purposes of that well-known scientific toy, the steam engine.” 
The world of Adam Smith was the world of the old mercantile 
system, not the barely nascent world of the new industry, but he 
provided the doctrines, the intellectual varnish for the necessary 
justification of the world that was about to be made. 

There were, of course, reasons why this revolution took place in 
Britain. There was the old tradition of working coal and there were 
coal-fields easy to work. There had been the pioneering work of the 
metallurgists; there was beginning the great series of technical im- 
provements in the textile industries that called forth the correlative 
invention of the cotton gin. The industrial revolution could not 
possibly have taken place in Italy, but also it could not have taken 
place in Britain, if it had all been a matter of coal and iron and 
ingenious clergymen dabbling with chemistry and spinning 
machinery. What was necessary in addition, and what was present, 
was a set of social and political institutions that made the 


1 That eminent Radical peer (the thing existed before the word), the Duke of 
Richmond, was so sure that a revolution was due in England (not a counter- 
revolution) that he took steps to have his claim to the duchy of Aubigné 
registered at the Parliament of Paris. His descent from the French mistress of 
Charles II seemed more of an asset that his descent from His Sacred Majesty 
himself. 

* Tt was long customary to laugh at, or abuse, the Glasgow Incorporation of 
Hammermen for trying to prevent Watt working in Glasgow. But we should 
have more sympathy to-day for their desire to protect their vested interests, like 
a modern union branch or the proprietor of an obsolete factory, ordering the 
state to give protection against irregular and ‘unfair’ competition. 
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transformation of the economic system easy. They were there. 

They were there in great part, as the Master of Trinity has pointed 
ou:,! because an English political Revolution had taken place. There 
had been not merely the well-run extrusion of James II in 1688, but 
the Civil War that abolished what was left of feudalism, destroyed 
what chance there had been of state-imposed religious uniformity, 
proved that England was now strong enough to control Ireland 
and, more difficult job, Scotland, by arms if need be, preserved the 
supremacy of the Common Law, established the supremacy of the 
Royal Navy, permitted the return of the Jews, established the Bank 
of England, the new East India Company, the National Debt, the 
alliance of the richest part of the landed aristocracy with the great 
mercantile interest. These made possible the British Empire of the 
eighteenth century, made it so powerful and so well-established that 
it could survive the secession of the American colonies. 

And this society had other advantages. The process was not yet 
complete but the gentry were well on the way to removing the land 
from the formal or factual ownership of the peasants who, it was 
rightly felt, would not have known what to do with it in the new 
world of new crops, new breeding, new machines. They were then 
free to become farm labourers or just labourers in what were unkindly 
to be called ‘the dark satanic mills’ that were providentially spring- 
ing up. There were few of the class prejudices or legal barriers that 
kept the continental nobility from the profits of commerce, that is 
from making the profits. The nobles had no objection to marrying 
the daughters of profiteers. The English God (who was a Protestant 
God of course) had inspired Louis XIV with belated piety and induced 
him to expel, to the profit of all Protestant Europe, but above all of 
Prussia and England, the many thousands of his subjects who were 
best adapted by family tradition and aptitude to deal with the new 
world that was about to be born.’ Scotland, by the defeat of the roman- 
tic, entrancing and absurd Jacobite rebellion of the ’45, was freed 
from the remnants of the clan system and of the feudal system and 
men whose grandfathers had had the economic ideas and ambitions of 
Albanians or Afghans, were teaching the world from the Columbia 
to Canton, accountancy, engineering, navigation and whatever else 


1 Mr. G. M. Trevelyan. 
* To this day, banking in France is largely what it once was almost exclusively, 
a Protestant and Jewish concern. 
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the world would pay for! The legal systems in both countries 
were archaic and costly, but they were, for commercial purposes, 
far ahead of the French law and custom and in a Europe where 
(as today) torture was the most effective system of detecting crime, 
its general illegality and rare practice made for comparative public 
decency.” 

Then, most of the barriers to free movement of people and capital 
were down. There were the laws of settlement that penalized the free 
movement of the poor; there was, in Scottish mines, actual legal 
serfdom.’ But, institutionally, Britain was prepared for the industrial 
revolution as no other country was. It had the capital and the bank- 
ing system; a fiscal system absurd enough, but far more adequate 
than that of any possible rival; it had a far more fluid population; far 
less rigid class barriers; it offered speedy and real rewards to the 
capable. 

It is possible that the industrial revolution might have occurred at 
the same time and, possibly, at the same pace in France, but for the 
Revolution. There was increasing capital; there was a long tradition 
of skill; there was a large internal market; there were new speculators 
and inventors; there were enclosures; there were signs of enlighten- 
ment in public fiscal policy; religious disabilities were being removed 
from the Huguenots. Some of the present-day great industrial con- 
cerns do, in fact, go back to this pre-revolutionary epoch. The 
Vergennes commercial treaty with England showed a more realistic 
view of the interests of the total economy than was to be shown again 
until the Cobden treaty of 1860. 

But there were many handicaps. There was the basic handicap of 
a coal supply costly to work, inadequate in quantity and in quality. 
There was the defective technical knowledge that made it impossible 
to work the Lorraine iron-field profitably‘ and so have an equivalent 


1 Modern banking practice must rank with the steam engine and, more 
recently, whisky, as among the greatest Scottish gifts to the modern industrial 
world. 

? Lord Braxfield, Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston, was of course eminently 
fitted to be a judge or prosecutor (he performed both roles in fact) in a People’s 
Democracy. The English judges during the revolutionary panic were more 
worthy of their dignity. 

3 Not a survival of feudalism. It was established at about the same time as 
Russian serfdom, in the early seventeenth century. 

‘The solution, when it was found nearly a century later, was found by two 
Englishmen. 
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of the English iron industry that provided the raw material for the 
new machines. But the test of the limiting effect of these handicaps 
was never to be fairly made. The Revolution did many things that 
would have accelerated French industrialization. It swept away 
internal customs barriers; it destroyed the old guilds and left the 
town worker in a bad bargaining position and so more fit to play 
his part in paying for French industrialization. It destroyed the old 
legal and customary barriers to entry into trade. It turned over a 
great deal of land from torpid or decadent ecclesiastical corporations 
to enterprising and profit-seeking private persons. On the other 
hand, it maintained and extended a class of peasant proprietors and, 
with them, obsolete methods of cultivation like the strip system. It 
turned, perhaps, too much of the attention of the rising bourgeoisie 
to investment in land. By the effects of the British blockade, 
French industry was preserved from effective competition and saved 
from any temptation to modernize. The twenty years’ war was, of 
course, terribly wasteful even though, in the victorious years, most 
of the cost of actual campaigning was paid by the losers. But the 
two million dead, the diversion of resources and energy to 
war for nearly a generation, these were enough in themselves 
to account for the stagnation of France. In 1815, French industry 
was much what it had been in 1789. England was nearly a new 
country." 

It was not a fault of technical knowledge. At the highest level, 
France was a pioneer in the promotion of the new technology. The 
Ecole Polytechnique was a pioneer, not only in its aims, but in the 
ideology it preached, what Professor Hayek calls ‘scientism’, the 
ancestor of our modern dreams of a technologically run society. The 
managers, the technocrats, the scientific philosophers who would be 
kings, they have their ancestors there. But it was in amateur England 
that the ‘know how’ was developed (and, of course, in the case of 
men like Faraday, the theory too). There was a generation of ex- 
perience behind the English who, with the coming of the peace, 
covered the sea with the new steam boats, soon the land with the 
new locomotives, built the first French railways, the Vienna gas- 


1T ignore the loss of what was, in 1789, the most profitable colony in the 
world, San Domingo. It was a great blow to the French mercantile interest and 
mercantile marine, but the days of the Caribbean colonies were almost over 
anyway. 
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works, flooded Europe and the Americas with the new machine- 
produced textiles, began, in short, that remaking of man’s com- 
mand over nature that has changed society more than any discoveries 
since the invention of the wheel and the utilization of fire. As has 
been so often remarked, when Sir Robert Peel was recalled from 
Rome to be Prime Minister in 1835, he could not travel any faster 
than Hadrian had done voyaging to Britain eighteen hundred years 
before. But the young man whom Peel then called into his govern- 
ment lived just not long enough to be able to take a train from Calais 
to Pekin. 

We find it difficult today to understand, in the West, the mental 
and emotional upheaval of the great English Revolution, that is the 
creation of the new industrial world, the sudden multiplication of 
the productive resources of mankind, or the shock that the apparent 
paradox of that multiplication gave to a society that had changed 
indeed, but slowly, generation by generation, with nearly enough 
time to adjust the old life to the new ways. Mankind had, indeed, 
suffered terrible catastrophes, plague, famine, war. But these were 
merely destructive. Old relations had been upset by monetary 
revolutions like that caused by the influx of silver from Mexico and 
Peru in the sixteenth century, by religious upheavals like the Refor- 
mation, by the decline of feudalism. But it was possible to build on 
the old foundations, in the old or in slightly modified ways, and to 
accept the catastrophes as in the nature of things, as being the deserved 
results of divine wrath or the natural and not surprising wickedness 
of man.? 

But what was occurring in England and Scotland was novel in its 
extent and in its speed. Old traditional, hereditary crafts were sud- 
denly transformed, hereditary skills made worthless, old habits of 
life made handicaps. It may well be, as Sir John Clapham has said, 
that we idealize the old crafts, that the handloom weaver, bent 
double over his loom in his crowded, insanitary cottage, doomed to 
curvature of the breast-bone and to tuberculosis, was, at any rate, no 


1 Gladstone. 

* The peasant has still that long memory and natural acceptance of human 
disasters. In 1947, I was in Lorraine and was talking to an old peasant of that 
much invaded province. I asked him how the Germans had behaved this time 
(i-e.1940—44). ‘ Why, they were worse than the Swedes !’—the Swedes who had 
ravaged Lorraine in the Thirty Years War, more than three hundred years 
before. 
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worse off in a factory whose work was less laborious, less dangerous 
to health and, in material reward, more satisfactory than the profits 
of the old industry. The life of the weavers, seen through the pink 
glass of A Window in Thrums, may be just another J. M. Barrie fairy 
story. But the factories were new; so were the trade crises, the spells 
of incomprehensible unemployment, the forcible linking up with a 
world market affected by bankruptcy in North America or revolu- 
tion in South. The weavers, the craftsmen in a score of other trades, 
were at a loss in this world they had not made, where their inheri- 
tance of skill was no longer marketable, at any rate on the old terms 
and few or none of those who remembered the old order could feel 
at home in the new. 

It was worse for the farm labourers driven off the land by the 
enclosures, deprived of the independent resources, their cow, their 
geese, their common rights, reduced to be complete dependants of 
the squire or driven to provide the new, untrained, manageable help- 
less labour force for the mills and mines. For they had not only a 
new skill to learn in the factory, they had to learn the new and diffi- 
cult art of living in the towns. On the empty heaths of the north, on 
the fields of the Midlands, the new towns sprang up as quickly and 
as casually as so many mining camps. That they were foul, hideously 
ugly, was, in part, due to the fact that they were new and that some 
of the necessary techniques of urban living had not been mastered. 
There had been improvements of course. London, after the for- 
tunate disaster of the Great Fire, was rebuilt with a speed, skill, 
ingenuity and intelligence that we would be lucky to be able to 
emulate today. London all through the eighteenth century grew 
cleaner, healthier, more orderly, its inhabitants lived longer and were 
more civilized. But these were only relative terms and London was 
not one of the new, mushroom towns of the new industrial areas. 
And even London could not have an adequate drainage system till 
someone had invented non-porous drain pipes and the minimum 
modern sanitary techniques had been discovered and began slowly 
to be applied.t A poisoned well in a village might be bad enough. 
(How many peasant children—and how many squire’s children— 
died of diphtheria we can only guess.) But cholera in Glasgow was 
another thing again and cholera there was bound to be with the 

1 At this time, pigs wandering freely up Fifth Avenue, were one of the main 
scavenging resources of New York. 
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sanitation and drainage of the first industrial age. True, rich and 
poor then largely suffered together and it was the discovery that 
disease was no respecter of persons or incomes that led to the first 
sanitary reforms.” 

But rich and poor had more than exposure to disease in common; 
they had the new industry in common, for so many of the rich had 
been poor, had risen by ‘self-help’ and luck, knew their employees 
in their lives, tastes, family feelings, were often members of the same 
chapel and had, perhaps, much more fellow-feeling with their em- 
ployees than a later generation of owners and managers could safely 
indulge in, over the unpassable barrier of education, accent, social 
habit. 

There had not yet occurred that exodus of the new rich to the 
countryside, their absorption in the squirearchy by purchase and 
marriage, that fertilizing of the country with the profits of the town 
that has produced the beautiful English countryside and the hideous 
English cities. No, the winners and losers were in daily contact and 
conflict, the lucky and the unlucky; also, it must be said, the capable, 
the industrious, the sober in contrast with the undisciplined, the 
cheerful, the sporting, the idle. For many a master builder of that 
age was a master craftsman; he had, as they used to say in Scotland, 
‘wrought at his trade’, and his rewards were, often enough, the 
rewards of economic virtue though no one could survive in that 
dread new world without the extra talent of luck;? the luck of not 
being ill, of not losing a wife, of not being black-listed, of not being 
employed ina factory whose owner guessed wrong and went bankrupt. 

It was a world, too, whose laws and virtues were new and often 

1 When Glasgow got its first modern water supply from the Trossachs in the 
fifties, an old lady complained that the ‘new water’ had no taste. 

*It was often impossible to take tea on the terrace of the new Houses of 
Parliament because of the intolerable smell of the Thames. 

3 An admirable view of the role of luck in the industrial towns is given by that 
competent chronicler of their life, Arnold Bennett, in Clayhanger, where the 
hero learns, belatedly, by what mere lucky chance his father had escaped the 
horrors of the workhouse and, in all probability, a lifetime of ‘wage slavery’— 
always assuming he had survived the care of Mr. Bumble. Often luck, as in this 
case, took the form of a chapel connexion where the difference between the 
deserving and the undeserving poor was known and acted on. Being highly 
regarded by your fellow Methodists was better than being highly regarded as a 
good Union man-—or as the life and soul of the whippet racing fraternity. This 


was a system that not only as, Halévy pointed out, discouraged revolution, it 
encouraged economically useful virtues. 
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odious. To exiled countrymen, the hours of labour, all the year round 
with none of the automatic interruptions of nature, were true servi- 
tude, especially when the never-failing steam engine had replaced 
the occasionally failing waterfall. 

It should be remembered, too, that at no time in human history 
had a large section of humanity lived in towns; it was bound to take 
a long time to learn how to live this unnatural life and in the course 
of learning it, much human misery was angrily endured. Some of 
that misery was temporary; new sanitary methods came in and 
equally important, men and women born in the new towns did not 
innocently import rural habits of lifet But we have enough testi- 
mony to the miseries of the new life, testimony from blue books, 
from pamphleteers like Engels (who had, of course, first-hand 
knowledge), of novelists like Dickens, Disraeli, Mrs. Gaskell (who, 
again, had far more first-hand knowledge of the new industrial 
world than had Dickens or Disraeli), to understand the horror it 
created, the impression it made on its victims. It is true that the 
contrast between Ancoats and ‘Sweet Auburn’ is absurd, that many 
an inhabitant of ‘Sweet Auburn’ (which was, after all, an Irish vil- 
lage) found himself better off in Ancoats, better off in the Gorbals or 
South Boston than in Connemara. But people do not always know 
when they are better off and often find change, in itself, so distressing 
that the benefits of the change escape them.? But, for good or ill, 
the first generations to be subjected to the discipline of the new 
industry resented it bitterly. They broke the new machines to 
protect the old crafts; they formed feeble unions, feeble con- 
spiracies; they hungered after their recent rural past and lamented the 
good old days, before the machines, before the Great War.* 

It was natural, too, that they should resent the new wealth, the 
new prosperity of the new industrial magnates. They had known 
them if not poor as, at any rate, something a great deal less impres- 

1 It was probably the importation of rural habits within the walls of Athens 
in the Peloponnesian War that brought about the great plague of Athens, pos- 
sibly one of the decisive events of ancient history. 

* Like English visitors to America, suffering from central heating and sighing 
after their draught-haunted homes. 

3 Although it was only by the rapid development of the new industry that 
England was able to win the war against Napoleon, the cost of the war added, 
very seriously, to the cost of making the new industrial society. The industrial 


revolution would have been socially expensive anyway; it was made more so by 
the Great War, that is by the French Revolution. 
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sive than the old gentry. Their good fortune was a great deal less 
tolerable than the undeserved wealth of the hereditary rulers. It was 
a long time since there had been a violent and open transfer of 
property in England. There had been some during the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate, some at the Restoration, but the great 
upheaval had been the confiscation of abbey lands at the Reforma- 
tion and, by the nineteenth century, it was totally natural that the 
owner of Woburn Abbey should be the Duke of Bedford, the owner 
of Welbeck Abbey, the Duke of Portland, even that the owner of 
Newstead Abbey should be Lord Byron. What would have been 
surprising was to find an abbey ruled by an abbot. 

The exiled peasantry, and those who clung to the villages in their 
now diminished status, may well have resented the squires who had, 
by the generosity of Parliament, been allowed to take over the assets 
of the village community and had been encouraged to give the 
victims the pleasures of the Poor Houses, the ‘new Bastilles’ in 
return. There was, as electoral history was to show, a good deal of 
rural radicalism. But we know little more of what the victims 
thought than we do of what were the feelings of the toil-blackened 
peasantry whom La Bruyére saw and who were, as he reminded the 
courtiers, human beings too, as they saw the coaches of the great 
nobles, even of the King himself, on the way to Fontainebleau or 
Marly. 

But it was not the old wealth or the old ways that excited overt 
anger. It was the new wealth and the new ways. And it was an anger 
shared and expressed by men who were themselves not victims of 
the new system, men who were even, like Friederich Engels, benefi- 
ciaries of it. For these observers and critics were struck by the para- 
dox that the means of wealth were vastly increasing and that the 
benefits of that wealth seemed to be more and more narrowly 
bestowed. Some there were, like Sismondi and Proudhon, who 
thought that by no ingenious adjustment could this new system 
make the new wealth ‘a joy in widest commonalty spread’, but that 
was not the normal attitude. 

1 There was, it is true, a literary fancy that the families which profited by 
church property were doomed to early ruin. This was probably never much 
more plausible than the ‘three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves’ of 
American folklore. It was, indeed, obvious nonsense, for few families profited 


more by the confiscation of church property than the Russells and Cecils, 
notoriously able, successful, long-lived clans. 
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For most of the critics and observers, there was, there must be, a 
flaw in the system. The problem of production was solved (yes, a 
hundred years ago, they believed that). What remained was a pro- 
blem of distribution, ora better organization of production that would 
take over all the conquests of the new machine industry and use 
them for the general betterment of mankind, not for the enriching 
of the greedy, aggressive and lucky. For the critics of the new order 
were both moralists and optimists. They were moralists, for there 
was plenty in the new order of things to excite moral disapproval. 
They were optimists, for they dreamed of a society where there 
would be little or nothing to excite moral indignation or irritation. 
They were more Utopian than the author of Utopia (who knew that 
it was nowhere). 

There must be a solution and a rapid and complete solution. That 
was a judgment common to Robert Owen and to Karl Marx. To 
Owen, a complete change in the social system was necessary, urgent 
and easy. If only the rulers of this world were wise, they would see 
how urgent, desirable and painless the making of the new society 
was ! The prodigious new technical powers of production put wealth 
and well-being within the reach of any society ready to enter the 
new order. The rulers of the world failed him (as they failed Saint- 
Simon, as they failed Fourier). They had reasonable doubts if there 
was, in fact, enough to go round in abundance and they had no 
intention of sharing honest poverty or mediocrity. No millionaire 
gave Fourier the necessary funds to found the phalanstery that would 
prove the essential kindness of nature, the ease of riches that human 
nature, properly understood, put at man’s disposal. No adequately 
equipped technocracy put Saint-Simon’s theories to the test. Robert 
Owen tried a disastrous experiment in America; New Harmony 
proved comically ill-named and the profit motive, the American 
spirit, invaded it in face of hardly any resistance. He tried to organize 
the great discontented, expropriated mass of the English workers 
and failed. The peaceful, easy, tolerant transformation of the new 
order was remote indeed. 

But there were other possibilities. If the worker, if the peasant was 
being robbed, it was absurd to expect his despoilers to have a change 
of heart and return the spoil. It must be taken from the expropriators 
who should themselves be expropriated. So thought the heirs of the 
French Revolutionary tradition, linked through Buonarotti with 
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Babeuf on one side and Bronterre O’Brien on the other. (The name 
‘Bronterre’ itself speaks volumes for the prestige of the Revolution.) 
What was needed was the renewal of the Revolution. And where 
should the Revolution break out if not in England? 

Where were there more disinherited craftsmen, more peasants 
turned off the land, herded into the new mills and mines, already 
developing what was to be called class-consciousness? The tiny 
nascent industries of Silesia and Westphalia, of Saint-Etienne and 
Mulhouse, what were these to Birmingham and Manchester, to 
Leeds and Doncaster? Where was there an equivalent of the 
Chartists, where a disillusionment so profound as had followed the 
Great Reform Bill? What if that Bill had not been passed, if the 
Tories had resisted to the end and forced the bourgeoisie to call in 
uncontrollable allies from the embittered workers, Luddites and 
disciples of Captain Swing? What if the Radical colonels had been 
given their head and civil war had broken out? But the Tories 
hadn’t. They had refused to see in Lord Grey and Lord John 
Russell new Marats or Héberts; they had refused to force middle- 
class Radicals like Mr. Joseph Parkes of Birmingham to become 
Jacobinical revolutionaries. 

The crisis of 1832 passed; so did a series of other crises. There 
were strikes, there were riots, riots passing in Wales into something 
like insurrection. Frightened landlords sent seven pious peasants of 
Tolpuddle to prison and exile in Australia.” 

The ‘Hungry Forties’ came and the Chartists drilled on the York- 
shire moors and, all over western Europe, the old and new revolu- 
tionary forces stirred in their sleep. A ghost, so it was soon to be 
declared, was beginning to haunt the sleep of statesmen, the ghost of 
Communism. And just before, in Palermo and Paris, the word 
passed into the deed, the Communist Manifesto told a comparatively 
indifferent world that the existing order was not merely wrong but 
doomed. Marx and Engels had put in their claim to the assets of the 
Revolution, at the moment a mere claim, but in a generation or two 
to be more than that. 

‘Utopian’ was in their mouths a term of more or less good-natured 


1 Son-in-law of Dr. Joseph Priestley and grandfather of Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

* When the centenary of their martyrdom was celebrated, I failed to notice 
any reflection on the fate of the hundreds of thousands of Tolpuddle martyrs in 
the Soviet Union, martyrs who were not pardoned. 
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abuse. But the Communist Manifesto, in 1848, was as Utopian as 
anything uttered by Owen or Fourier. For there was not, except in 
England, the proletariat that was the historically determined instru- 
ment of the Revolution. The industrial revolution was only getting 
into its stride in France, in Germany, in the United States. It hardly 
existed elsewhere at all. The workers (most of them not factory 
workers but small craftsmen) of Paris or Lyons might revolt, but if 
they could triumph in alliance with or as the dupes of the bour- 
geoisie, they were helpless by themselves. The slaughter of the Rue 
Transnonain showed that and the saeva indignatio of Daumier did 
that generation of workers no good. 

In Prussia, in the police-ridden, army-ridden, religiously divided 
Prussia of 1848 with its timid middle-class reformers and its docile 
and bewildered craftsmen and peasants, the Revolution was an 
absurdity. True, Herr Liebermann, the great Jewish textile magnate 
could tell the King of Prussia that he had driven the Manchester 
cotton merchants out of Germany. Herr Friedrich Krupp was about 
to startle the Great Exhibition of 1851 by the perfection of his steel 
ingots before startling the world with the perfection of his steel guns. 
The Ruhr (thanks to the new railways) was about to become one of 
the workshops of the world, but it was still nearly as much the 
Westphalia of Candide as the home of an economically conditioned 
and revolutionary proletariat such as Marx needed. 

In America, too, the urban, proletarian side of Jacksonian demo- 
cracy was running into the sands of the slavery controversy and was 
baffled by the still overwhelmingly rural character of the American 
economy. All over the rest of the western world, it was bourgeois 
nationalism or a peasant revolt that threatened the established order. 
And that threat was countered by another, by the power and resolu- 
tion of the rulers of the great serf empire of Russia. 

It was in England that the show-down came. For in 1848, when 
Paris was up in arms, when the rebels of Vienna and Prague and 
Milan expelled their garrisons and the King of Prussia saluted the 
rebel dead in Berlin, the great Chartist petition was taken to Parlia- 
ment in a cab; the great meeting on Kennington Common dispersed 
peacefully, indeed, sheepishly; the concealed troops of the Duke of 
Wellington were not needed; neither were the middle-class special 
constables among whom was Prince Louis Napoleon, soon to be, by 
the Grace of God and the Will of the People, Emperor of the French. 
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For the English worker had at last, and finally, abandoned revolu- 
tionary methods. There were many reasons for it. He had a strong 
and justified suspicion of the strength that lay behind the apparently 
feeble governmental facade. There were the troops; serving for 
twenty-one years, cut off by the new barracks from the people they 
sprang from. There was, probably more important, the new police. 
No longer was the London mob what it had been in the eighteenth 
century, a fourth estate of the realm. Sir Robert Peel’s police, un- 
armed, semi-civilian in dress, had seen to that. It was all as that 
intelligent Radical, Francis Place, had foreseen. The new police 
would break up riots before they began, which was all to the good 
since it would save the workers from wasting time, energy, courage, 
possibly life in vain assaults on the state power, a power not to be 
overthrown by mobs. 

It was not heroic; it was not magnificent; but it was war of a kind. 
Not for the English workers heroic, futile, bloodily repressed 
revolts. Instead, there was to be self-help, self-education, organiza- 
tion and permeation of the existing order. For the mass of the workers 
were Fabians long before the society was founded and remained 
Fabians long after the founders had taken refuge from reality in a 
renewal of the old, apocalyptic dream. 

For the worst of the costs of the industrialization of England had 
been paid; there was now beginning a long upward rise in the stan- 
dard of living and a rapid development of working-class organiza- 
tions. There were the new co-operatives; there were the friendly 
societies; there were the trade unions, rather exclusive bodies, 
inclined to preserve their local monopolies by what we should now 
call ‘American methods’, but far more stable, more solvent, more 
potent bodies than the unions of a generation before. There were 
building societies doing something to redeem the horrors of over- 
crowding, horrors that today could hardly be equalled west of 
Moscow. The worker was not yet at ease in Zion, but he was much 
more at ease than he had been. 

For one thing, he was now a native son of the new industrial 
society. The Chartists had hankered after a rural, agrarian solution 
to the discontents of their age, but the new proletariat was at home 
in the new towns and not at home elsewhere.! England was soon to 


1 Every time that I state this statistically and historically indisputable truth, I 
am told that the English, rich and poor, gentle and simple as they used to say, 
(2) love flowers, (5) love gardens, (¢) love public parks, (d) like to have trees and 
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be unique in having a population overwhelmingly divorced from 
the soil as an instrument of production—and content with this 
divorce. It marked England off, then, from Italy, Germany, France, 
the United States. It still does, though all these countries are far 
more urbanized now than they were then. 

This overwhelmingly urban character, then and now, aistorted 
the average Englishman’s view of the outside world. For he was 
interested, if in a slightly superior way, in the outside world. He 
sympathized with nations rightly struggling to be free, especially if 
their struggle was against the Pope as well as kings and other secular 
tyrants. Thus the unification of Italy had the warm sympathy of the 
English workers (as well as of most people outside the Germanic 
influence of the Court). When Marshal Haynau, ‘the Hyena of 
Brescia’ rashly visited the great brewery of Barclay, Perkins, the 
workers beat him up. He had punished Italian rebels, male and 
female, in what was, for those times, a very drastic fashion and the 
violence of the workers was tacitly approved by very eminent per- 
sonages indeed, as it might have been by that old habitué of the 
brewery, Dr. Samuel Johnson.! 

In the American Civil War, their hearts and heads were for the 
North. So was their Press. For then, English publicans were Radicals 
and the papers they took, general journals like Reynolds’s, trade 
journals like the Morning Advertiser, were soundly Radical too. In 
the latter, they could read accounts of the deeper implications of the 


flowers round their factories and offices (see the Great West Road and White- 
hall), (e) love animals. All this may be true, is true, and has nothing to do with 
the case. Lots of peasants, with a most lively sense of the utility of the soil, are 
totally lacking in love for trees, flowers, animals. It is possible that when Jesse 
Collins came out, in 1885, for ‘three acres and a cow’, he appealed to more than 
the farm labourers. But I think the appeal was to a vicarious sympathy with 
people who no doubt would be happy with three acres and a cow, that is some- 
body else, not Mr. Collins, not Mr. Chamberlain, not the voters of Birmingham 
or Bermondsey. 

1] have more than once speculated on what would have happened if an 
eminent repressor of sedition in the U.S.S.R., say the late Comrade Yagoda, had 
visited London at the height of his fame. Some workers might have protested, 
but more would have welcomed a certified defendant of the Soviet Union. And 
there would have been many intellectuals to welcome a pioneer in criminal 
investigation whose methods, so lawyers might have been found to say, would 
have merited study by the Director of Public Prosecutions. And Yagoda’s 
methods of reforming un-social characters in camps like those of commerce but 
with, of course, more rest and culture, would have attracted the admiring 
attention of progressive criminologists. 
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war contributed by one of the London correspondents of the New 
York Tribune, Karl Marx, accounts solidly pro-Northern and un- 
tainted by any first-hand knowledge of the subject. 

The workers were often republicans, partly because of the un- 
popularity of Queen Victoria, the ‘prisoner of Osborne’, partly 
because of the growth of republicanism in France and the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic. They were often secularist, led by people 
like Bradlaugh and Holyoake. But they were not revolutionary. 

In vain did Engels and Marx try to make the First International a 
really revolutionary body; the English would have none of it. In 
vain did home-grown Marxians like the old Etonian, Hyndman, try 
to indoctrinate the proletariat. In vain did the hard times of the late 
seventies and eighties teach, so the prophets said, that the day of 
capitalism was over. There might be bitter regrets for past pros- 
perity.? There might be revolts of the miserable farm labourers 
under Joseph Arch. There were strikes and a few riots. Stones 
thrown through club windows in Pall Mall might lead to bigger 
contributions to relief funds, but when a handful of police, armed 
only with batons, cleared the rioters out of Trafalgar Square in 
London in 1887, it was proof, if it were needed, that there was going 
to be no Commune of Paris in London, just as when a handful of 
police armed only with batons cleared the embattled workers out of 
George Square in Glasgow in 1919 it was proof that there were not 
going to be any ‘ten days that shook the world’ on the ‘ Red Clyde’. 

These simple truths were not always accepted. The intellectuals, 
the theorists of the Labour movement, had and have a taste for mili- 
tary metaphors and there were moments when the upsurge of 
syndicalism, some particularly violent strike, some recrudescence of 
revolutionary verbiage suggested for a fleeting moment that the 
sobriety, legalism and indifference to Socialism were passing away. 
But if they were, they took an unconscionable time a-dying. 

And there are good and very British reasons for this. For Socialism 
involves state action and the British workers were, for long enough, 
as sceptical as the rest of their countrymen of state action. The 
English state, in the eighteenth century, did very little indeed. It 


1 Though Marx was paid for them all, many were written by Engels. 

2 In the early twentieth century, old miners in the west of Scotland looked 
back to the early seventies as a golden age when food and drink were cheap, 
wages high and every man could keep two whippets. 
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provided an army, a navy, judges, tax collectors and that was about 
all, What in France or Prussia was done by the state was done in 
England by private corporations or individuals or not at all. It was 
very slowly that the English state timidly moved into a wider field 
of action, created a metropolitan police force, then a rural police 
force generations after Paris had its police and the French country- 
side its maréchaussée. The state displayed a startling indifference to 
education and let the countryside govern itself. 

As it began slowly to extend its powers and create something like 
a bureaucracy, it withdrew from the field of economic control. It 
adopted free trade and its tax system was designed to leave as much 
free play as was humanly possible to the desire and ability of every 
man to do the best he could for himself. Laissez-faire, laissex-passer 
was a French motto but an English fact.! In this world, the English 
working man learned to fend for himself. His unions were outside 
the law; it was not illegal to belong to them nor was it illegal for a 
union secretary to levant with the funds. He had developed a whole 
series of institutions that the law either protected or ignored, but did 
not foster or control. He might have quoted the Yankee sea captain 
and, addressing the state, have said, ‘What I want from you is 
silence and not too much of that’. The idea of the state as a liberating 
force, as a positive aid to well-being came to him late and to the 
miners later than most. In such an atmosphere, the extension of state 
action was difficult and the acceptance of state action as the main 
means of social betterment more difficult still. 


1 Tt was the motto of the Physiocrats of whom the chief official representative 
was the great Turgot. It was a policy designed to free French industry and, still 
more, French agriculture from government regulations designed, often in- 
competently, to preserve vested interests and promote the general welfare by 
regulation, control and planning. That Turgot was a great man is universally 
admitted but no French government, in his lifetime or since, has been willing to 
apply his doctrines. (The government of that Anglophile Napoleon IH perhaps 
came nearest to it.) I can remember discussing with the mayor of a small rural 
commune in the Corréze some problems of local administration. The mayor 
was a native of the village but a professor in a Paris lycée by profession. His 
thesis for the doctorate had been on Turgot and the Corréze is the old Bas 
Limousin of which Turgot had been the model, reforming intendant. The 
mayor had two problems much at heart, how to stabilize by mayoral arrété, the 
price of bread and how to get the local roads kept in repair by direct labour 
without the painful necessity of raising taxes. The two main reforms of Turgot 
were the abolition of control of the grain trade and the abolition of the corvée, 
unpaid work on the roads. But it takes more than theory or theses to alter rural 
France. 
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There were other obstacles. Marx had noted the destruction by 
the new industrial system of the old feudal relationships, of patron- 
age, of personal bonds between the worker and his superiors. All 
was reduced to a cash nexus, to the wage system. Like Burke, Marx 
was convinced that the age of chivalry was past and the age of 
sophisters and economists was upon us. As far as chivalry was con- 
cerned, they may have been right. But in England and Scotland, the 
day of the purely cash nexus, of the destruction of personal relation- 
ships was not yet completely come. There were the relationships 
bred in the Nonconformist chapels especially the Methodist chapels, 
relationships that damped revolutionary fervour and,as the Methodists 
became less and less Tory, carried workers and employers alike into 
the Liberal Party. The kirk sessions of the Free Church in Scotland 
had much the same effect and they both provided a common ground 
between classes that could bear more weight than could be provided 
in France by model employers like Léon Harmel or well-meaning 
charity like that dispensed by the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, or 
than in Protestant Germany could be provided by the pastoral care 
of a docile Lutheran clergy. Mr. Morgan Phillips is ‘right, the Labour 
Party still owes more to Methodism than to Marx—which is one 
reason why it is a stumbling block to good Marxians and would have 
been to Marx himself. 

Religion was not the only barrier to a revolutionary attitude in 
the British working man. For he was a member of an old political 
community where political discussion, where political participation, 
even if only in drinking and rioting, was one of the rights of a true- 
born Englishman. He was a citizen (or subject) of a country where 
the privileged classes had to pay formal court to the unprivileged 
classes and he liked the courtship. So it was that his leaders were 
quite often members of the privileged orders, Radical younger sons, 
sometimes even great magnates themselves. And these were not 
black sheep of great families like Rochefort. It was quite proper for 
the son-in-law of Lord Grey, the Prime Minister of the Reform Bill, 
to be ‘Radical Jack’ to the Durham miners whose labours provided 
him with his immense fortune.! There was no chance of the Duc 


: } John Lambton, first Earl of Durham, was one of the founders of the modern 
British Commonwealth. He was also the man who said: ‘a man can jog along 
on forty thousand pounds a year’. This was before the days of income 
tax. 
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Decazes being such a leader to the miners of Decazeville or a Prince 
of Pless playing that role in Silesia. True, as taxation rose, as the 
welfare state loomed on the horizon, as the Home Rule split gave 
the old Whigs an excuse, they moved over to the Tories. But there 
were aristocratic Radicals still, men like Sir William Harcourt who 
introduced death duties though heir to a great estate, like Lord 
Lincolnshire, Lord Grey, Lord Crewe, not to mention the peers, 
ancient and modern, who have found salvation in the Labour Party. 
And there was the even more baffling phenomenon of the ‘Conserva- 
tive working man’, by Randolph Churchill out of Disraeli, to be 
soon reinforced by the Liberal-Unionist working men of Joe 
Chamberlain’s Birmingham. 

It was no wonder that some intellectuals who saw, as they thought, 
the urgent need for a ‘positive’ state, should have despaired of the 
workers and turned to more intelligent people, to the Tory and 
Liberal leaders, to the great industrialists, to Andrew Undershaft 
and his kin, to renewing the dream of Robert Owen before renew- 
ing the dream of Karl Marx. 

For different reasons, the revolutionary tide ebbed on the Conti- 
nent too, as it never rose very high in America. As they became 
adjusted to the new industrial world, the workers found it in fact 
more tolerable than they had believed possible; there was less nos- 
talgia for a lost rural or craftsman’s paradise that many had never 
known. The French workers who came to England to the Exhibition 
of 1862 found that they were worse off than the English workers, 
but they later found that they were better off than the Viennese 
workers. Even such latecomers to the industrial system as the Italians 
and Russians found that things were becoming better after 1900. 
But the two key countries were France and Germany and, for dif- 
ferent reasons, each became less revolutionary in temper, if still 
revolutionary in language. 

The French workers took the lesson of the Commune to heart. 
They could not overthrow the French social system, founded on a 
vast, tenacious petit bourgeois class with a great vested interest in the 
solvency of the French state and on a peasantry that had its own 
grievances, but was remarkably free from any trust in the state or 
desire to do good to others or to sink its existing property rights ina 
great national pool. Petits bourgeois and kulaks, the prospect was not 
bright for a sudden seizure of power in Paris and the idea evaporated 
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though the jargon remained.! There were flurries of the old emotions. 
Sabotage and other forms of ‘direct action’ were preached and 
practised as, in part, a substitute for effective trade union organiza- 
tion. The general strike was preached as a panacea and nervous 
governments drew up lists of dangerous revolutionaries who would 
have to be arrested when war broke out. When it did break out, in 
1914, the government of the day wisely ignored the list. National 
defence and the authority of the government was in no danger from 
revolutionaries like Pierre Laval.? The French workers who should 
have had no fatherland rallied to ‘la patrie en danger’ in the old way. 

The revolution was off. 

In Germany, the evolution of the revolutionary party was even 
clearer and more decisive. For Germany had replaced Britain as the 
leading European industrial power. Its working class was the most 
numerous, best disciplined, best indoctrinated in Europe. With the 
growing prestige of Marxism went the growing prestige of Marx’s 
own party, the German Social-Democrats. There might be waver- 
ings and backslidings, Lassallism, Reformism; it might be necessary 
for the exiled prophet to issue pastoral letters, condemn the Gotha 
programme, but his authority was unquestioned. And the German 
state, unlike the English state, laid few political traps to seduce the 
workers; they and their party were not taken into partnership. 

Germany was not even a formal democracy like England and 
France. The Socialists were outlawed, victimized in mild ways, 
forced to do much of their propaganda from the outside, ‘perse- 
cuted’ as that innocent age might have put it. But unlike the Catho- 
lics faced with the Kulturkampf, they obeyed the law and bided their 
time. The party grew; the unions grew; the social service state 
created by Bismarck won no visible gratitude. The Protestant indus- 
trial workers? of Germany were in an overwhelming majority en- 
rolled in a party and in unions dedicated to the proposition that the 


1 The last serious possibility of a Parisian émeute overthrowing the govern- 
ment in the old way came with Boulangism. If the General had given the word, 
the Parisians would have overthrown the government—but to put a military 
dictator in the Elysée not to resume the work of the Commune. 

4 Then a rising hope of the stern and unbending revolutionaries. Lenin is 
supposed to have thought him very promising. 

3T am using Protestant not to imply any lively religious beliefs, but to 
differentiate them from the Catholic workers, largely organized in Catholic 
unions and in the Centre party. 
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only solution of the social problem, of the system of wage slavery, 
was the public control of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange and not quite so unanimously dedicated to belief in the 
class war and in the destruction, by violence if necessary (and it 
would probably be necessary) of the existing social order. So the 
Socialists were formally Republicans and were not grateful to the 
young Emperor, William II, for repealing the anti-Socialist laws and 
giving them their chance for legal propaganda and organization. 

Yet they took their chance and, by 1914, were by far the best 
organized, richest, most numerous and self-satisfied Socialist party 
in the world, admired by the small group of genuine British Socialists, 
forcing the quarrelling French to admit their primacy and accept 
their conditions and seeming, to the exiled Lenin, the hope of the 
workers’ movement. 

And there was, in the country of the most efficient state in the 
world, where /aissez-faire was not observed in theory or practice, 
none of the British or French scepticism of state action. The German 
Social-Democratic party was as efficient as the German state and, 
paradoxically, gained by the general prestige of the political and 
military system it was pledged to overthrow. 

Pledged, but how deeply? For as the party grew in efficiency and 
discipline, it fitted more and more into German life. The condition 
of the German worker was not getting worse, it was getting better. 
He was far from thinking that he had nothing to lose but his chains, 
or that he had no fatherland. He had Germany. Even the aged and 
sainted Bebel was not, in 1913, the bold anti-militarist he had been in 
1870. The signs were there for all to see. Charles Andler pointed 
them out in France. And yet, when the crisis came, when the Social 
Democrats rallied to the defence of the Fatherland in 1914, Lenin, 
with an astonishing simplicity, could hardly believe his ears. It was 
worse than the patriotism of his master, Plekhanov. Marxism was 
betrayed in the home of its makers. 

It was so everywhere. The Second International collapsed at once. 
Worker fought worker with an energy and on a scale and zeal not 
known since the Great French War. And the capitalist states exacted 
sacrifices and loyalties that the kings had not been able to command 
in the good old days. 

It seemed that the cynics and Liberals had been right. There had 
been progress of all kinds; how different was Europe, even Spain and 
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Russia, from the Europe of 1848. There had been not only an increase 
in general well-being but in amiability of life, in moderation of politi- 
cal conduct. The halcyon days (as we now see them) of the late 
nineteenth century were taken as norms and it was in those days that 
so much of our present habits of mind, at any rate in the more for- 
tunate countries, Britain, Scandinavia, America, even France were 
formed. 

But as the 1914 war lasted, as the strain grew greater and greater, 
doubts revived. There must be some way out of the endless and 
increasingly intolerable ordeal; the old patriotic slogans were less 
and less enough. And then, quite suddenly and unexpectedly, came 
the light from the East. The Tsardom, embodiment for so much of 
Europe of all that was evil, hated by Jews, by Catholics, by many 
Conservatives, by all Liberals, by all Socialists was overthrown. The 
Revolution was on the march again. Wordsworth was never more 
topical: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive. 

It was not even necessary to be young to be in very heaven. In 
different ways, comparative veterans like Ramsay MacDonald and 
Marcel Cachin felt it. But it was above all the men and women of 
age, or coming of age, who had felt the apparently meaningless 
ground swell of controversy and Socialist criticism just before the 
war, who were now swept off their feet and entered on a dream from 
which most awoke, sooner or later, but which some continued to 
dream even when it had become a nightmare, the dream never quite 
abandoned of the remaking of the world at one blow, in an image 
nearer to the heart’s desire than that old world which had seldom 
looked more repulsive than in the bloody summer of 1917. 
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Chapter Two 


THE SECOND REVOLUTION 


I 


‘History repeats itself; once as tragedy and once as farce’; so 
Marx said and it is tempting to see in the Russian Revolution a parody 
of the French. The hopes of 1917 were deceived, like the hopes of 
1789. State and Revolution became as utopian a tract as the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man. The Bolsheviks destroyed each other as 
the Jacobins had done. Lenin died, like Mirabeau, before the full 
drift of the Revolution could be seen and Stalin, the ‘ Vohzd’, took 
the place of Napoleon by the ‘Grace of God and the Will of the 
People, Emperor of the French’. The parallels are obvious enough 
and some of them are farcical enough. But the Russian Revolution 
is too great a thing in itself to be written off or down. It may turn 
out to be the terminus of the French Revolution which will then 
appear merely as its forerunner. It may end in colossal and irre- 
mediable disaster for the Revolution and the world; we don’t know. 

But there is a difference in the two Revolutions that must be 
emphasized. The French Revolution was born in a moment of hope, 
of optimism, of ‘golden expectation’ as Wordsworth put it. The 
Russian Revolution was born in a moment of fatigue, fear, disillu- 
sion. And it was welcomed, not primarily as the beginning of a new 
golden age, but in great part because it meant, or seemed to mean, 
the end of what had become by 1917, a nightmare, the First Great 
War. It was no wonder that it was welcomed and no wonder that, 
such being its first claim, its failures, its betrayals, its breaches of 
faith should have been less shocking than the failure of ’89 to 
inaugurate Utopia. 

The French Revolution was born in a moment of peace and in a 
moment of natural credulity. The problems to be solved were so 
easy; they were both easy and important and not really urgent. The 
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governmental crisis that gave the Revolution its chance was one of 
mere financial stringency not, in fact, requiring much profound 
change to be solved. And even the other and deeper problems that 
the financial crisis put on the agenda were, in that pre-industrial age, 
fairly easy of solution, too. For that pre-industrial age they were, in 
fact, solved by the Consulate; the bourgeoisie was allowed to take 
over the levers of command, to expand as it wished to, enough of 
the peasantry was given a stake in the new order to make it an ally 
of the bourgeoisie. If the town workers were cheated, well they were 
not numerous. The French state, if bankrupt, was yet apparently 
secure. It had only recently conducted a very successful war and the 
basic political institution, the monarchy, seemed deeply rooted in 
the whole social psychology of the French people. Only a few 
feather-brained pseudo-intellectuals like Camille Desmoulins even 
thought of a Republic in 1789. 

It was very different in Russia. There the Tsardom had been 
under increasingly formidable attack for two generations; its posi- 
tion was very far from uncontested. The régime had lost one very 
expensive war in 1904—5 and the result had been the first Revolu- 
tion, unsuccessful it is true, but shaking the authority of the régime 
to the foundations, forcing hasty concessions, revealing the rotten- 
ness of so much in the official structure, revealing new and formidable 
mass forces of resistance and revolt. There were trained and devoted 
revolutionaries everywhere and they were biding their time. There 
were, as it proved, formidable revolutionaries among the deputies 
who waited at Versailles in 1789 for the royal lead that never came, 
but they were not trained and they had behind them not the revolu- 
tionary proletariat of the great plants of Moscow and Petrograd, but 
a population that took an astonishingly long time to learn that the 
old alliance of the House of France and the People of France was 
broken for ever. 

More important, by 1917 the Tsardom was in the third year of a 
war, unprecedentedly bloody, unprecedentedly destructive, unprece- 
dentedly wasteful even for countries with a far higher degree of 
social organization, far more competent rulers, far more political 
experience and resources than the Russia of Nicholas II. For the 
Tsardom was not overthrown; the February Revolution! was not an 

1] have used the Russian dating, though their February was our March, their 
October our November. 
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affair of assaults on St. Peter and St. Paul, or on the Winter Palace; 
there was no Fourteenth of July, no Tenth of August. The auto- 
cratic system collapsed like the ‘wonderful, one-hoss shay’—and for 
much the same reasons; it was worn out in all its parts. That, at least, 
is how it seems now. Yet we may be wrong; if there had been no 
World War or if it had lasted only a few months, as almost all the 
‘experts’ expected, or if Russia had been more successful, there 
might have been no February Revolution and so no October 
Revolution, for the Bolshevik party by itself could not have made 
the first revolution without which there would have been no second. 
It is hard for a historian not to be a success snob and see in what 
happened what must, inevitably, have happened, even if the circum- 
stances which accompanied the happening had been different. So we 
see the Tsardom doomed to fall (perhaps it was, but in what way?). 
We see the Bolsheviks certain to succeed (perhaps they were, but 
when and in what way?). That was not how it seemed to Lenin on 
the eve of the war, looking on a Russia where, it was true, the ele- 
ments of a Marxist revolution were accumulating, but not at a 
speed that gave Lenin much hope that he would enter the promised 
land. He might have to die with the evil thing still erect and appa- 
rently triumphant as his brother Alexander had done. Lenin did, of 
course, hope for war, but he could not believe that the Tsar and the 
other political agents of the capitalist system would be foolish enough 
to give him his war or mismanage it sc completely. Nineteen-thirteen 
to fourteen were the darkest hours before the Leninist dawn. 
Indeed, the outbreak of war brought Lenin one of the greatest 
shocks of his dedicated life. In those remote days, a Bolshevik leader 
could be a ‘westerner’ and Lenin was a westerner. He looked with 
reverence to the German Social- Democratic party, the party of Marx, 
the party of Kautsky who had so triumphantly refuted the revi- 
sionists. He admired its numbers, its discipline, its organization, its 
unions, newspapers, books. Though there were plenty of signs that 
the German Social-Democratic party was now something very un- 
like the Russian Social-Democratic party,! or the party of Marx, the 
1 This is the more surprising in that Lenin had had a recent example of how 
differently he and his German comrades interpreted their revolutionary task. 
The German Social-Democrats had put their facilities at Lenin’s disposal for, as 
they thought, the circulation inside Russia and out of Russia to Western 


Europe, of tracts, illegal newspapers, letters, etc. These facilities were, in fact, 
used to aid the Bolsheviks to finance themselves by stealing and forging bank- 
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elder Liebknecht or the young Bebel, Lenin refused to see this. Of 
course, there were signs that the German party was a little too much 
at ease in Zion, that many of its protests were formal, that even the 
German workers were not immune from bourgeois softness. But 
the party was, on the whole, doctrinally sound. What Lenin did not 
realize was that the party had become a thing in itself; that, like the 
army of Frederick William I, it was too pertectly trained and 
exercised to be risked in revolution. Its leaders, like the Grand Duke 
Constantine, knew that nothing spoils an army as much as war and 
nothing spoils an organized revolutionary party as much as success- 
ful revolution. They were right; nothing does. 

What opened Lenin’s eyes was the voting of the war credits by 
the Socialist members of the Reichstag and, of course, the corres- 
ponding course of action in France, England and even in Russia. 
Where Plekhanov, ‘master of them that know’ among the Russian 
Marxists fell into the trap and treason of ‘national defence’, who was 
safe? Lenin was and that safety became one of his great assets as the 
war dragged on and the gilt came off the patriotic gingerbread 
everywhere, but especially in Russia. 

Lenin, of course, was not a pacifist any more than he was, in the 
western sense, a humanitarian. But he had predicted that war would 
come as part of the last stage of capitalism some time. It had come now 
and to fail to see that this was the acceptable time for the Revolution 
was proof of treason or of total imbecility. And of course Lenin 
would have been right if the German and French and English 
Socialists had been real revolutionaries. But it was one thing for 
Kautsky to do a brilliant job on the Erfurt programme and another 
seriously to plan to overthrow the Second Reich or to dispossess 
Krupp and Rathenau and Thyssen.? 


notes, etc. When the Germans discovered this they withdrew in holy horror 
at such ‘criminal’ conduct. This might have suggested to Lenin that they were 
not the stuff of which revolutionaries are made. 

1 He was not even against blood sports; his favourite amusement was shoot- 
ing. He was neither a teetotaller nor a vegetarian; he was not ashamed of having 
been a brilliant Latinist at school. In fact, had he been an American or an English- 
man, his claim to being on the Left would have been subject to a serious discount. 

2 Tt might be noticed that neither Marx nor Engels was any great shakes as 
a practising revolutionary, a point made with some heat by survivors of the 
Commune when Marx chided them on their incompetence. They were incom- 
petent enough, but they did know that you had to get out of the British Museum 
reading room sometime, if you really wanted a revolution. Lenin knew that too. 
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The small and possibly declining group of Russian ‘Maximalists’, 
as they were called by the few people who knew of their existence, 
found themselves (deservedly in a sense) the heirs to a very varied 
and rich revolutionary tradition abandoned by its various legal 
owners. They began to take over ‘the Revolution’. Then as war 
sickness spread, they began to take over revulsion against the endless 
and apparently more and more meaningless struggle. By 1917, the 
old slogans of 1914, ‘la patrie en danger’, ‘the war that will end 
war’, ‘saving the Fatherland from barbarism’, were all worn thin. 
The cost of all these things was proving too great. Verdun and the 
Somme; the great mass slaughters of the Russian peasants on the 
eastern front; the Italian peasants killed and blinded on the Carso; 
the Croats and Czechs killed killing them; all these horrors were 
wearing the peoples down. The realities of war were known too 
well, now, for the romanticisin of 1914; the leave trains going back 
from Victoria or the Gare de |’Est were seen off by grimmer and 
greyer crowds than ever. And in Russia and Italy and the crumbling 
Austrian Empire, the leave trains often went off minus many pas- 
sengers who had decided to stay at home. 

This change was reflected in many ways. Anatole France, always 
a barometer of some kinds of public opinion, had renounced his 
theatrical patriotism of 1914 and was cynically but firmly pacifist. 
Politicians who had been silenced in 1914, people like Caillaux and 
the promising young Pierre Laval, were now talking of a negotiated 
peace. In Germany, the minority of the Social-Democratic party was 
finding its voice and an audience. And in Russia, the incompetence 
of the Tsardom was doing as much as the German armies to break 
the will of the Russian soldier to defend his country. Even in Britain, 
less divided, less strained, the original knot of pacifists was being 
joined by more and more men and women sick of the slaughter, 
seeing correctly enough that the war was transforming British 
society and transforming it, they thought for the worse. 

By the end of 1916, belligerent governments had reason to begin 
to worry seriously about the morale of their countries and the 
demands of the President of the United States and of the Pope for a 


Tt is easy to forget now what an astonishing and outrageous innovation 
conscription was in Britain, how it shocked people who were not at ail pacifist in 
doctrine and who were angered that anyéody, whether he had conscientious 
objections or not, should be forced to fight. 
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statement of war aims were getting harder to evade. It might come 
to it that the President would offer mediation which, for the Western 
allies, was equivalent to imposing it. The winter of 1916-17 was full 
of rumours; it was full of political manceuvring like that which led 
to the overthrow of Asquith and his replacement by Lloyd George 
in England. It was full of hopes for peace; peace with victory, peace 
without victory. 

It was this Europe that heard the first incredible news from Petro- 
grad. That something was very rotten in the state of Russia was 
known to those in authority and to readers of well-informed journals 
like the New Statesman. But when, after a day or two of censorship, 
the news came out, incredulity and joy were general, except among 
the rulers of Britain and France who knew that the news was true 
and who feared that the news meant the end of effective Russian 
collaboration, of that final joint attack, from East and West, by 
Russian and Anglo-French armies. And these fears were soon 
justified as army discipline dissolved, as desertion on a great scale 
began. Of what avail the artillery and ammunition and supplies 


1Since the Communist claim to inevitable victory is one of their chief 
propaganda assets, a little historical speculation on this period is not irrelevant. 
If Conan had been governed by a firmer man than Wilhelm II and a wiser 
man than Ludendorff, the war might have ended in 1917 with what would have 
been, in fact, a German victory. For the Russian Empire was crumbling and 
when it collapsed, or was reduced to inertia, the Western allies would have no 
real choice but to make peace. They might have been allowed to save face by 
some unimportant concessions, by the restoration of Belgian independence to 
cover up British discomfiture, by the cession of Metz to cover up French. But 
Germany, dominant over all central and eastern Europe and the Balkans, a 
powerful claimant in the colonial field, having taught Belgium and Serbia and 
Rumania what happened to little nations ‘protected’ by France and England, 
would have been in a far stronger position than Bismarck’s Germany had been. 
Her new ‘Kingdom of Poland’, her new protégé, Finland, with all the other 
fragments detached from the crumbling Empire, could have been made satellites 
in the modern Russian style. And Russia? She would be at worst engaged in 
laborious reconstruction, at best in anarchy. If by any miracle the Bolsheviks 
had taken over, they would have been smartly suppressed by the Reich with its 
armies at the gates of Petrograd and Kiev and its fleet in command of the Baltic. 
But the decision to wage submarine war forced the hand of the pacific Wilson; 
he became a war winner instead of a mediator and the Bolsheviks got their 
chance. But how many errors of others were needed to give them their chance! 
Stalin, if he reflects on this, may well decide nct to tempt fortune again— 
especially with the example before him of what happens to those who tempt it in 
the form of making war on the United States or provoking the United States to 
make war on them. 
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poured in through Murmansk and Archangel and across Siberia? As 
had been said of another great army on Russian soil: ‘Hier la Grande 
Armée, aujourd’hui troupeau.’ 

But for the mass of the peoples, the news had very different con- 
notations. For the overwhelming majority of the peoples of western 
Europe and of Germany, the Tsardom was a bad thing; the bad 
thing. Duchesses and waiters might regret the fall of the Romanovs, 
but not the mass of the people of France or England or America. 
Indeed, but for the fall of the Tsardom, American entry into the 
war, when it came, might have been far less whole-hearted, might in 
fact not have taken place. 

But it was not only the fall of the Tsardom; it was the news from 
the front that set great tides in motion. Of course soldiers serving 
in the Western armies could see that, if the war lasted, they would 
have to face more German power, suffer more losses as a result of 
Russian defection. But need the war last? It had become like the 
weather; everybody talked about it; nobody did anything about it. 
Now semebody was doing something about it 

The summer of 1917 is remembered now, either as the summer of 
the frightful failed offensives, or as the summer of preparation for 
the October Revolution. But it was also the summer of the failed 
peace. And it was as the exemplar of peace that the first Russian 
Revolution was welcomed. It is odd to reflect, today, how wide- 
spread this first ‘infection’ of peace was. The Russian Revolution 
suddenly promised to relieve the German General Staff, now run- 
ning the country, of their nightmare of war on two fronts. But it 
promised to relieve the German people of their nightmare of war on 
any front. So the world saw the Reichstag resisting, for almost the 
first time in its history, imperial policy and passing the peace resolu- 
tions. It heard, for the first time, of the young Centre Deputy, 
Erzberger who was one of the leaders of the peace move.? It heard, 
with more attention, the voice of Karl Liebknecht, the leader of the 
Independent Socialists who had turned against the war.* 

It heard, with some amusement even then, Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden welcome that new-fangled Russian invention, 


1 Tt is often forgotten that there were Russian troops in France who promptly 
imitated their brethren in Russia and stopped fighting. Here was an example 
close to hand. 

2 Later murdered by German patriots. 

3 Later murdered by German patriots. 
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the ‘council of workers and soldiers’, the ‘soviet’. In France, the 
peace party came into the open, especially after the meaningless 
massacres of the Chemin des Dames had led to the great army 
mutinies. In Italy, the preparation for Caporetto went on. But the 
German government did not exploit its chance; the temptation of 
victory, ‘real’, manifest victory was too much for it. And the English 
and the French governments held out. Clemenceau came in. The 
danger of peace was past. So the speedy liquidation of the war that 
alone could have saved the nascent Russian democracy (in the western 
sense) was postponed and the Bolsheviks moved in. They moved in 
to a collapsing house and they moved into very great political assets 
that now need to be examined. For without that examination, the 
hold of the Russian Revolution on the western mind is unintelligible. 

The first of these assets was peace, a just peace, a people’s peace, 
and the way to it was opened by Russian slogans; ‘No annexations, 
no indemnities’; ‘peace without victory’; the abandonment of 
imperialist war aims like Constantinople; the publication and 
denouncing of the secret treaties. Many of these slogans and actions 
were not, of course, Bolshevik in origin, but the Bolsheviks took 
them over and, with what appeared to be a noble generosity, gave 
away large chunks of the Russian Empire or recognized the spon- 
taneous detachment of those parts. 

It was slogans and peace aims like these that won hearts and raised 
hopes in 1917 and that, in 1918, got mixed up, naturally enough, 
with the similar slogans launched by President Wilson. So the 
identification of the two Russian Revolutions with the most advanced 
hopes and aspirations of the masses went on apace. Many people 
genuinely thought that Wilson and Lenin were pretty much people 
of the same kind. Wilson may occasionally have thought so himself; 
Lenin, of course, knew better. 

What were those aspirations? They were vague and perhaps 

1 The Soviet government later repented of such generosity and its friends 
and partisans in the Western world became accustomed to defend the conquest of, 
say, the Baltic states, by reminding us that they were ‘Russian territory’ 
detached from their motherland, presumably by the nefarious authors of the 
Peace of Versailles. They were detached by their own peoples and the detach- 
ment was in complete accordance with primitive Bolshevik principles as 
announced to a credulous world. It is even possible that, but for Stalin, his 
native Georgia would have detached itself. It is true that the United States long 


refused to recognize the Baltic Republics, but that was because she refused to 
recognize any Bolshevik actions or even the Bolsheviks themselves. 
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largely negative, an end of war, an end of misery. Yet there were 
forces creating an appetite for more positive results of peace, with 
or without victory. It was enough, in 1914, to call on men to defend 
their country. But as the war went on, governments got into the 
habit of promising more than the safety of the nation, or even the 
undoing of some historical wrong of the traditional kind. Slogans 
like ‘a country fit for heroes to live in’ became common. So much 
suffering, so much loss, so much effort must surely produce some- 
thing more than mere victory, more than the mere avoidance of 
defeat? Whether these lavish promises were necessary or not, they 
were made. A better world was to come out of the furnace. 

As Georges Bernanos was to point out, this was a dangerous game 
to play if, in fact, you had no intention of doing anything about these 
promises, or if the promises were genuinely incapable of fulfilment, 
as many of them were. That disillusionment, that scepticism was 
beginning in 1917 and, of course, it grew much faster when victory 
was discovered not to produce any of these magic results and faster 
in countries that had not even victory to console them for their 
intolerable efforts. It was not surprising that a gullible man of talent 
like Barbusse, whose Le Fex was an event because it broke down the 
fiction of a jolly, clean, rather gay if dangerous war, should welcome 
the red dawn and end by being probably the most imbecilely credu- 
lous biographer of Stalin, or that Romain Rolland who had been 
above the battle of the First War, should have become as much a 
victim of and dispenser of ‘bourrage de crane’! from Moscow as any 
of the patriotic writers he despised. 

Nor was it surprising that the very many remarkable achievements 
in mere material reconstruction which the West was soon able to 
show should seem uninteresting and the product of dull, if not 
corrupt and odious rulers, while less brilliant achievements in Russia 
had a special moral value. A great many people were, by 1919, con- 
ditioned to believe not only in miracles of Socialist reconstruction in 
Russia but to attribute to it some special moral character.? Russia 
was the country, the one country where the promises made were 

1 Patriotic ballyhoo. 

* If you pointed out to a zealot that in fact the Russian dams were not as big 
as the American dams, even if you got the material fact accepted (as was not 
always easy), you got an answer in jargon that, being translated, meant that a 


smallish Russian dam was better than a big American dam, ‘better’ having an 
ethical not an engineering connotation. 
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being kept in face of special difficulties. Special difficulties; what a 
propaganda advantage they were! 

There were, of course, special difficulties, some arising out of the 
war, some out of the relative backwardness of 1914 Russia, some out 
of the Civil War and some out of the gross incompetence of the 
Bolsheviks. The war had imposed an immense strain on the rather 
primitive Russian economy; it had imposed a horrible loss of life; 
it had, through the loss of Poland, deprived Russia of one of her 
few big industrial areas. But Russia, through the war, suffered less 
than France did either in material resources or in loss of life; less 
than Serbia did. Even the Civil War was not as destructive as the 
great battles of the western front and possibly not as disastrous as 
the application by Lenin and his colleagues of the nostrum of ‘war 
Communism’. But the beneficial result from the propaganda point 
of view was that the Bolsheviks got it both ways; if something was 
done well or fairly well, that proved what fine fellows they were, if 
something was done badly, that proved what awful difficulties they 
had had to face. 

It is possible, too, that in the uncritical sympathy felt for the early 
efforts and limited achievements of the Bolsheviks, there was con- 
cealed a deep scepticism about the Socialism that had been preached, 
but not practised, for generations in the West. ‘We have seen the 
future and it works,’ cried Lincoln Steffens. Was there in that cri de 
ceur of a generous man a note of surprise that it did work at all, 
even badly? 

There was not only a note of surprise, of gratified surprise, there 
was a sense of guilt because of the intervention of the Allies in Russia 
in 1918-19. That intervention was a mistake because it failed and 
because it was bound to fail in the way that it was conducted and 
was therefore wrong, for it is wrong to carry out policies of great 
moment, especially to wage war, in a fashion that makes it highly 
probable that your aims will not be attained. There was either too 
little intervention or too much. Only someone who thinks that the 
Russian (Bolshevik) Revolution was an undoubted benefit to Russia 
and the world can simply dismiss the case that can be made and was 
made for Allied intervention. It was not a piece of gratuitous wicked- 
ness, although it may well have been a piece of folly (which is a form 
of wickedness), but not gratuitous folly. 

From the old formal, nationalist point of view, the Bolsheviks 
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were what we learned to call Quislings in the late war. They accepted 
aid from the enemies of their country and made peace with those 
enemies, to the great loss and danger of the Allies of Russia. To 
oppose the Bolsheviks and aid their enemies was not to be criminal. 
To try to restore the eastern front, to undo what the Germans and 
the Revolution had done together and so make victory possible or 
easier was not, in itself, a criminal act. In doing this, the Allies were 
behaving as the German High Command had done when it sent 
Lenin and his companions to Russia in the famous sealed train. The 
German government of the Hohenzollerns betrayed the Counter- 
revolution as the Allies betrayed the Revolution, if we are to argue 
in these simple terms. What each was doing was to try to win a war, 
each using the Revolution and the Bolsheviks as Hitler and Mr. 
Churchill tried to use them in the Second War. And in that struggle, 
it was necessary to find partisans and to support them. 

Whether it would have been wiser to do a deal with the Bolsheviks 
is hard, indeed, to decide now. The kind of victory that interested 
the rulers of the West had no interest for the Bolshevik leaders; their 
only aim was the triumph of the Revolution and for that it was 
necessary to carry on further the disorganization of the Russian Army 
that the first Revolution had begun. There was a sense in which the 
Bolsheviks needed an Allied victory, for a victorious Germany would 
have suppressed them easily enough. But the Bolsheviks gambled 
and gambled successfully. The Allied victories of 1918 prevented 
the Germans sending in their bill and, if the militant policy of Trotsky 
had been adopted and had really come to anything, the Germans 
might have turned east and ended the eastern frent—and the Revolu- 
tion—decisively. From the Bolshevik point of view, the policy of 
1917-18 was fully justified in theory and abundantly so in practice. 
But the western powers were not necessarily wicked for not liking 
the Bolshevik practice which was so inconvenient for them and they 
were not bound (except on the theory of the sacredness of ‘the 
Revolution’) to like the theory either. And it was an armed, belli- 
gerent and threatening theory, no longer a matter of smuggled 
tracts or abortive strikes and robberies. The Bolsheviks meant busi- 
ness; it would possibly have been noble but it certainly would 
have been silly not to have noted it.! 


1 The position of the western rulers can perhaps be more easily appreciated if 
we compare the role of the enemies of the Bolsheviks who professed to be loyal 
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But the intervention was politically disastrous. It failed and so the 
bitterness of the Russians on both sides was increased. The Bolshe- 
viks could and did appear as the defenders of Russian independence 
and the losers had no reason to be grateful to their hesitant and 
incompetent Allies. 

Not only did the failure have important consequences inside 
Russia, it had important consequences outside, for it helped to 
create the legend of the Workers’ Fatherland malignantly invaded 
by the stooges of the boss class. /f the war had lasted longer, or if 
the intervention had been effective in 1918, the damage would have 
been less. But with the Germans defeated, the continuance of any 
war was intolerable to the victorious armies whose only desire was 
to get home. It was proving difficult to keep enough troops under 
arms to guard the Rhine. There were mutinies in the British Army 
clamouring for demobilization, as well as in the French Black Sea 
fleet.! In such a climate, it would have been difficult to get any fight- 
ing done anywhere. The Big Three at Versailles found their power 
slipping away from them with every month and even if they had 
been as resolute as Mr. Churchill, could not have given adequate sup- 


to the alliance of Russia and the West, to that of General de Gaulle or other 
focuses of resistance. It must be remembered, too, that not all allies of col- 
laborating governments were scoundrels in 1940 or later. They were often men 
of good will who tried to save what could be saved from the debacle. Many 
Russians equally thought that the only business of patriotic Russians was to 
save what could be saved in Russia from anarchy and dissolution. If it be thought 
outrageous to compare the early Bolsheviks with the Quislings, it should be 
remembered that we have the highest authority for asserting that the old 
Bolsheviks, including the closest companions of Lenin, were capable of every 
form of treason, crime, baseness. This we have on the authority of Marshal 
Stalin, Mr. Vishinsky, etc. The reactionaries who denounced the early Bol- 
sheviks were only too right in most cases—or so we must believe. 

1 Probably the mutineers of the French Black Sea fleet had, in addition to the 
normal motives of boredom, natural objections to appearing to be helping the 
Counter-Revolution against the Revolution. These feelings might well be 
exacerbated, among the mechanics, stokers, etc., who had no memories of the 
old Breton loyalty to temper their Jacobin enthusiasm, by the normally very 
reactionary ideology of the officers of the French navy. But navies much more 
than armies go in for political or semi-political mutinies, probably out of bore- 
dom; the Russian Black Sea fleet, the Russian Baltic fleet, the German fleet in 
1918, the British fleet at Scapa in 1931, to take only modern instances. One of the 
most deplorable results of the French naval mutiny was that it made a hero and 
martyr of André Marty who has lived for over thirty years on that record to the 
general ill. 
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port to the anti-Bolshevik forces in Russia, the more that these 
forces were divided by geography, by ideology, by jealousy, the 
marks of the losing side in any revolution. 

To the simple-minded outsider with a Left bias, the intervention 
in 1919 had all the marks of what was to be called ‘a ramp’. He 
ignored the fact that the Allies had made promises to the enemies of 
the October Revolution in order to gain political advantages from 
their victory. Now that the Germans were defeated, these Russian 
Allies were not needed for that purpose. Should they have been 
abandoned like the Poles in 1945? The Western allies were not help- 
less in 1919 as they were in 1945; at least they did not think they 
were helpless and they thought, rightly, that a new Bolshevik state 
would be hostile and might (as it did) upset the new and precarious 
balance of power created at Versailles.? 

But however reasonable the policy of the Allies might seem in 
old-fashioned terms, it had (in addition to probable failure) one great 
handicap. It could be made to seem simply an attempt by the 
‘capitalist’ powers or their rulers to stamp out a great movement for 
human liberation. There was, in France, the old Jacobin tradition 
of ’93 and many Frenchmen, not otherwise natural allies of any 
modern revolutionary movement, felt very ill at ease indeed in such 
an enterprise. That tradition was not so lively in England and 
America but it existed coupled with the memory that the Jacobins 
won. 

There was, in western Europe after the Armistice, a great wave of 
natural social discontent; war, invasion, inflation, defeat, the disil- 
lusionment of victory; all created an atmosphere in which great 


1 It was their unity that saved the Bolsheviks as it had saved the Jacobins in 
direr straits. It was unity that saved the Spanish Nationalists and it was disunity 
that destroyed what chances the Spanish Republicans had. It is not necessarily 
the Left Wing forces that have the unity; any simple doctrine applied in practice 
has the advantage over competing doctrines of much more respectable intellec- 
tual character. 

4 Tt is sometimes alleged that only the intervention forced the Bolsheviks into 
this policy. But to assert this is to be unjust to men who believed in the Revolu- 
tion, their Revolution, who believed that it was their duty and interest to make 
it a world revolution and that it was possible to do that then and there. Lenin 
knew what he wanted to do, if he underestimated the obstacles to his doing it 
even in the year 1919 when so much seemed possible. 

? One British general was reported to have replied when asked to prepare 
plans for intervention, ‘Haven’t they read any history?’ 
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changes could be made to seem imminent. They were not. The free 
votes of the English, French, even the German people showed how far 
from revolutionary will and action the great masses were. But there 
was undoubtedly a mood of discontent, resentment, hope that pro- 
duced unnecessary fear and, in some cases, panic. In that panic, the 
use of the Russian Revolution as a scarecrow began. Then, as Mr. 
Mencken pointed out, the American people began to believe that the 
first and main purpose of the Bolshevik Revolution was the ‘nationa- 
lization of women’, although the Bolsheviks were rather Puritan in 
these matters—as revolutionists go. In France, the Bolshevik, with 
‘the knife between his teeth’, was the monster who had stopped the 
service of the Tsarist loans and thus begun the ruin of the small 
saver. Then, too, there were outcries over the savage murder of the 
Tsar’s children and the distress of the ‘beau monde”! at the ending 
inside and, still more, outside Russia of the old order of society; 
‘la tournée des grands ducs’ was over. 

More important in fact, and more disastrous in fact, was the 
association of the attitude of the governments of the West with 
genuine capitalist indignation at the expropriation of their property. 
It is hard to realize it today, but in 1918 the modern world was 
totally unaccustomed to seeing great governments defaulting on their 
obligations! And when weak governments did it, in the Caribbean, 
in Egypt, ‘the powers’ put the brokers in or agreed to let one of 
their number do it, the United States in the Caribbean, Britain in 
Egypt.? But a crusade, in the exhausted Europe of 1918, for the 
rights of bondholders was possibly the cause least likely to stir up 
enthusiasm or even secure docile acceptance. 

That the policy into which the West stumbled had, in addition to 
all its other drawbacks, the handicap of seeming to be an attempt to 
collect debts by arms and to oppose social change by arms, was its 
greatest contribution to a confusion that has lasted almost to the 


1 Now known as ‘the socialites’. 
* One eminent mining entrepreneur solemnly proposed that Russia should be 
treated like Egypt, run for the bankers and other investors by an Allied army of 
occupation. He rightly thought that no conceivable Russian government would, 
of its own accord, make the service of the external debt and the protection of 
concessionnaires its first job. This was proposed just on the eve of the great age 
of repudiation in which every government in the world cheated its creditors 
in some way and just before Britain decided that even Egypt was too hot to 
hold. 
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present day.’ For a policy that shook Gladstone’s prestige with the 
Radicals in 1882, had far less chance of acceptance in 1919. 

It was considerations like these and passions like these that gained 
for the Bolsheviks pardon for what was, at first sight, their great 
sin, the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. That was a great 
source of scandal in 1919 for it defied what was then a real, pas- 
sionately accepted political religion, the rightness of parliamentary 
representation and the sacredness of the will of the majority. No 
Hegelian sophistry had weakened that doctrine in England and 
America and that there could be a genuine, admirable Left-wing 
movement that overrode, by armed force, the will of the people 
expressed in a sovereign parliament, was blasphemy. The Bolsheviks 
did not get away with it at first and might not have got away with it 
at all, but for the identification of the Bolsheviks with the ‘Revolu- 
tion’. True, the Russian people had not voted for Lenin and Trotsky, 
but they had not voted for Kolchak and Denikin either and yet ‘the 
Allies’ were trying to force Denikin and Kolchak, notorious reac- 
tionaries, on the Russian people who, left to themselves, would 
doubtless get rid of all the usurpers.? 

And this illusion was fostered by the fact that these events were 
taking place in Russia, a vast remote country of which so little was 


1 Now, of course, only a few survivors of the old school and the Communists 
really object to British arms preserving great dollar-earning assets in Hong 
Kong and Singapore. Gone are the days of wine and roses when, to the most 
vigorous leaders of the Labour Party, the workers had no interest at all in 
British foreign assets. Let the shareholders fight for their dividends! The Labour 
politician in office, the voter contemplating his microscopic meat ration, think 
differently today. They reflect on the good old days when we did hold Argen- 
tina in fee and surplus value extracted from overseas investments filled the larder. 
The British working man came to appreciate his stake in economic imperialism 
when it had been lost. 

* This faith in the criminality of resistance to a freely elected Parliament con- 
tinued to be professed, but with increasing confusion and dishonesty. This 
dogma was of course threatened by the British General Strike of 1926. And, 
when it was revived with verbal fervour in 1936 to damn the army revolt 
against the Republic in Spain, it was preached with most enthusiasm by men 
who two years before had pointedly failed to condemn the revolt of the Asturias 
against the legally elected government of the Spanish Republic. There had been 
other protests against this democratic dogma before 1918, the threat of rebellion 
and mutiny in Ulster was one. But roughly in the West, the old doctrine of the 
divine right of kings had been transferred to ‘democratic’ parliaments. The 
Bolshevik demonstration that the new monarch was as vulnerable as the old was 
a real shock. 
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known. Much more was known, of course, of Russia in 1919 than is 
known of it today or has been known for fifteen years or more. 
But what was known was seen through the distorting mirror of a 
century-old tradition, the tradition of the Tsardom as the ‘negation 
of God erected into a system of government’, to borrow Gladstone’s 
description of the Naples of King Bomba. 

In the eighteenth century, the western intelligentzia for various 
reasons, among them ignorance and greed, had been ready, in some 
conspicuous cases, to ignore the realities and see in Catherine the 
Great, ‘the Semiramis of the North’. Her grandson, Alexander I, for 
a short period embodied the hopes of such European Liberals (the 
word was coming in) as were not still nursing nostalgic dreams of 
Napoleon or the Republic. But that was a brief enough episode and, 
from round 1820 on, the Tsardom settled down to its role as the 
incarnation of all that western European progressives detested. That 
there were great potentialities in the Russian people and state was 
admitted by such diverse authorities as Tocqueville and Sir Archi- 
bald Alison. But those potentialities were thwarted by the archaic 
system of government which was thought to have, rightly enough, 
hardly anything in common with the western political tradition even 
of absolute monarchy. Men looking to ends rather than means, men 
like the two Benthams, Jeremy and Samuel, might project improve- 
ments in Russia, but the government, the church, serfdom, the police 
combined to thwart them altogether or to make progress erratic and 
often transitory. 

This view of Russia was reinforced by the Polish emigration after 
1830. Like the exiled Huguenots after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the Poles spread everywhere a simplified version of Russo- 
Polish relations which, as far as it described the characteristics of 
Russian rule in Poland, was true enough (what it did not stress was 
the character of Polish rule in Poland or in the non-Polish territories 
of the old Republic). The Polish monument at Rapperzwill was a 
mute reproach to Russia with its record of repeated and fruitless 
revolts. But most Poles were not mute and, in words like Mickie- 
wicz’s, in music like Chopin’s, they reminded the western world of 
the crimes of the Tsardom, of the Tsardom, not Russia, for then and 


1 The date could be pushed back, but I have chosen the end of the purges for 
the grand climacteric after which adequate knowledge of Russia became 
impossible. 
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later Polish and Russian revolutionaries were allies.1 In the Tsar- 
toryski hotel in the Ile-Saint-Louis and in scores of less splendid 
places of exile, the campaign against the Tsardom went on. It was 
revenge, not totally ineffectual revenge, for the partitions.? 

To the undying hatred of the Polish Diaspora was soon added the 
fear and hatred of the heirs of the Revolution. For after the collapse 
of the revolutions of 1848, the exiles, the prisoners, the still hopeful 
conspirators saw in Tsarist Russia not only the most odious of 
internal tyrannies, the state where the Rights of Man were most 
flagrantly defied, but the great military power whose serf soldiery 
had suppressed the revolt of Hungary, saved the tottering empire of 
the Habsburgs and, without open intervention, stiffened the back- 
bones of the German princes. To Marx, Russia was incarnate 
barbarism and any enemy of Russia was more or less his friend. No 
doubt, in his dislike of Russia, his German contempt for the semi- 
barbarous Slavs played a great part, but there was a genuine political 
judgment behind his condemnation. For Russia, far more backward 
economically and socially than even Germany, was not only in a 
pre-bourgecis state and so unready for the real revolution, but it was 
a barrier to the natural development of the revolution in more, 
advanced countries.* 

Not only was Russia a barrier to freedom and progress in western 
and central Europe, it was a great serf state where the great mass of 
the population were deprived of nearly all legal rights and where 
many of them, the household serfs, ‘the courtyard people’, were, for 
all practical purposes, slaves. With the United States, Russia was the 


1 Tt was the news of the Polish revolt of 1863 that destroyed Herzen’s hopes of 
reconciliation of the liberating Tsar, Alexander II, and the forces of reform in 
Russia. 

* Some may think that the most complete Polish revenge was provided by the 
Polish members of the Bolshevik party, notably Dzershinsky, the maker of the 
“Cheka’, whose name has changed so often, but not its functions. 

8 These views threw Marx into contact and collaboration with people like 
David Urquhart who saw in the Tsardom an enemy to the liberties of Europe. 
It has now become fashionable to quote the diatribes of Marx against Russian 
expansion as if they imply a condemnation, by a modern Marx or Marxist, of 
Soviet policy. But they need not imply anything of the kind. In his old age, 
Marx was flattered by the impact of his ideas on the Russian intelligentzia. He 
had all the natural vanity of an author and began to take a more cptimistic view 
of Russian possibilities. He might have disapproved of the present régime in 
Russia, but not because it was expansionist or because it strove to extend the 
area of Marxian socialism by conspiracy or cold or even hot war. 
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great source of scandal just before the Civil War. The emancipa- 
tion of the serfs, like the emancipation of the slaves, transformed the 
reputation of the Tsar if not of the Tsardom. Alexander II, for a few 
years, had some of the prestige of Alexander I and was, in America, 
regarded not only as the Great Emancipator but as a useful ally, the 
only head of a great power who had been friendly to the North in 
the Civil War. And Alexander II not only freed the serfs, but 
promoted many other reforms, such as the introduction of trial by 
jury, that great advance so much admired by the enlightened whom 
Tolstoy describes in Resurrection. 

Yet the ghost of Poland still walked! and, worse still, the Auto- 
cracy was under attack from the new revolutionary movements 
inside Russia, attacked by tracts, by books and by bombs. Under the 
strain, the Autocracy struck back. A jury system that led to the 
acquittal of assassins of high officials had to be got round as had the 
absence of a death penalty. In the struggle, the Tsar lost nearly all the 
credit he had acquired in the West and the abnormal, pathological 
character of the régime was stressed in nearly all western political 
commentary. He might, in a sense, rule by the consent of his vast, 
illiterate, serf-minded peasantry, but Tsarist Russia was only a state 
‘by a sort of courtesy’, as T. H. Green, that representative English 
Liberal, put it. 

Only once was this unanimity of condemnation broken and that 
was when Tsarist Russia found itself at war with an even more 
barbarous and detested régime, that of Turkey. Gladstone was able 
to rally men of the most diverse parties to oppose British support for 
a system more odious even than that of Russia and to quell in Radical 
breasts, at least, the now traditional fear of Russia. 

But that was a mere eddy in a current running decidedly one way. 
In France, diplomatic and military necessity might’ lead to a polite 
evasion of discussion of the realities of the Russian governmental 
system. Alexander III might be a tyrant but he disliked the Germans.* 


1 When Alexander II visited Paris in 1867 as the guest of Napoleon III, a 
vehement young Radical called out ‘Vive la Pologne’. Many years later, the 
enthusiastic M. Floquet denied having said anything of the kind. He was now a 
high functionary of the Third Republic which was anxious to have the Tsar as 
an ally. 

* He merely represented the old Russian resentment at the pushingness of the 
German settlers, a resentment that you find in nearly all the classical Russian 
novelists. But hopeful Frenchmen saw in it a deeper political significance than the 
Tsar’s passion for Russian orthodoxy as the only sure support of the Autocracy. 


But no diplomatic silence, not even the imprisonment of such 
notable exiles as Kropotkin, could silence the uneasiness with which 
Frenchmen of the Jacobin tradition regarded the Tsardom. And 
many Frenchmen of the Catholic tradition were equally suspicious 
of the enemy of Catholic Poland. Russia had a bad Press, official 
Russia that is, for unofficial Russia was getting an increasingly good 
Press. The permanent underground war against the Tsardom had 
now the sympathy of most of Liberal Europe and America. Assas- 
sination was, as Bacon said of revenge, ‘a kind of wild justice’. And 
was there not cause enough for revenge? ‘Who Can be Happy and 
Free in Russia?’ a famous tract inquired and the answer of the western 
world was ‘Nobody’. 

The condemnation of the régime was made easier by the sudden 
prestige of Russian literature. Russia was no longer an unknown 
land of snow, wolves, the knout, the Great White Tsar, ‘an auto- 
cracy tempered by assassination’. It was now peopled by human 
beings and extremely interesting and attractive human beings, the 
characters of the great novelists. Gogol, Tolstoy, Turgeniev, 
Dostoievsky, these transformed the picture of Russia. These were 
the people tormented, restricted, bullied by a government com- 
bining brutality and incompetence! How right must be the men and 
women who at such terrible risk to themselves fought the régime by 
the only weapons available to them. 

The great legend of Siberia grew. That vast prison camp had, of 
course, its place in literature before Dostoievsky but La Jeune 
Sibérienne was a very different thing from Letters from a Dead House. 
The prisoners who escaped from Siberia, or from St. Peter and Paul 
or other prison fortresses, were automatically classed as heroes whose 
extradition was out of the question. Mark Twain suggested, more or 
less seriously, that the ideal place to start a model republic was 
Siberia, for its inhabitants had been, for generations, carefully 
selected for courage, independence of mind and intelligence. That 
most of the prisoners in Siberia were of the same type as filled Sing 


1Tt was not, perhaps, noticed that the great novelists were not uncritical 
admirers of the revolutionary groups. But Fathers and Sons and The Possessed 
did not alter the general picture of a nation rightly struggling to be free by any 
means. Even the imposition of revolutionary discipline by very drastic means 
was more or less openly approved. Sherlock Holmes (The Adventure of the 
Golden Pince-Nez) came across one interesting example of Nihilist discipline. 
He had, however, more faith in imperial justice than had most people in England. 
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Sing and Dartmoor was not generally appreciated. And there was 
enough that was odious in the Russian prison system to justify the 
great success of George Kennan’s Siberia and the Exile System2 

Then to the Poles and Finns, Catholics and Lutherans, exiles and 
Radicals, were added the Jews. For just at a time when the ghetto 
barriers were going down everywhere else in Europe, legal barriers, 
social barriers, after Disraeli had become Prime Minister and 
Charles Swann had joined the best Paris clubs, when, in Vienna and 
Berlin, the tone of intellectual life in the professions, in the Press was 
being so largely set by Jews, the clock was turned back in Russia. 
Alexander III tried to drive the Jews back into the Polish Pale, to 
discriminate against them there and, in Russia proper, to limit their 
access to the professions and to encourage the hatred of the 
peasants, to divert against the Jews the rising tide of resentment that 
threatened the Autocracy. It was not only a matter of law and ad- 
ministration; the Tsardom permitted and sometimes encouraged 
‘pogroms’, the massacre of Jews by drunken, bloodthirsty Christians. 
The word found fortune; it was repeated all over the western world 
with horror, in a generation that had not yet supped of horrors. It 
entered the political vocabulary and, so doing, reminded the world 
of the régime that patronized massacre as an instrument of policy.? 

The murderous policy of the Tsardom had to be paid for. The 
great Jewish bankers were reluctant to subsidize so odious a régime 
though they were more successful in coercing Rumania than in 
coercing Russia. But more serious than the anger of bankers was the 
rage and terror of the victims who began to pour out of Russia in 
their millions. For them 


All was not lost 
The study of revenge, immortal hate. 


It was mainly for them that Emma Lazarus wrote the famous in- 
scription for the Statue of Liberty. And it was from them that the 


1 Itis hardly necessary to stress the point that the Tsardom permitted Kennan 
to investigate its Siberian prisons and take his notes out with him. Modern legal 
reformers who visit Russia—and display equal curiosity—are not treated so 
kindly or so foolishly. 

2 The word was soon debased and used to describe any policy of which you 
and your friends might be the victims. Thus just before the First World War, 
the more excitable crators and journalists of Ulster asserted that the British 
government was planning a pogrom of the ‘Loyalists’. One of the chief con- 
spirators, it was confidently charged in Belfast, was Mr. Churchill. 
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Autocracy recruited some of its most formidable theoretical and 
practical enemies, Axelrod, Trotsky. Like the Huguenots after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, they spread everywhere hatred 
of and, in some ways, an understanding of imperial Russia. And in 
America and all over Europe the Jewish policy of the Tsardom was 
one more of the black marks against the régime. ‘Ecrasez l’infame’ 
was the heart-cry of millions.? 

It was no wonder that, in the West, the Russian Revolution, any 
Russian Revolution, was sure to be welcomed. But the welcome had 
the awkward side that few in the West had any idea of what a 
Russian Revolution would be like and equally inadequate ideas of 
what Russian revolutionaries were bound to be like. 

We are so accustomed, today, in the second half of a century that 
has lost its faith in automatic progress, to all the odious apparatus 
of modern tyranny, the proscriptions, assassinations, secret police, 
double treasons, censorship, suborning of crime, torture, political 
prisoners on a scale that would have startled and possibly horrified 
Nicholas I or Alexander III, that we cannot fully understand the 
innocent complacency with which the strange Russian revolutionary 
world was patronized. 

Romantic notions of the Italian patriots of the Risorgimento (in 
their time not adequately understood by their English and American 
admirers), a vague sympathy with all oppressed peoples and all pro- 
gressive causes, produced a generous, but often totally uncompre- 
hending sympathy. Russia was no doubt going through a troublous 
time; there were bad men in power and rash if heroic men opposing 
those in power. But truth, progress, Liberalism were certainly march- 
ing on. Hot-headed youth, in Russia as elsewhere, was entitled to 
have its fling.? 

The anarchist outbreaks in the eighties and nineties were taken as 
signs of the sufferings of the poor, as rebukes to the callousness of 
the rich. No one approved of the assassination of the Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria, but was there not something in the slogan of her 


1T can remember in the First War, in a Glasgow shop, a Jewish customer with 
a strong foreign accent, asserting mildly but firmly that it was no use talking of 
Prussian militarism and tyranny to him. ‘Germany is a constitutional state. You 
should have lived in Russia.’ 

* That good Radical, Thomas Hughes, makes ‘Tom Brown at Oxford’, 
put away a print of George III and replace it by a facsimile of the death warrant 
of Charles I. It was a necessary phase, like having the mumps or measles. 
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assassin, ‘He that does not work, neither shall he eat’? All revolu- 
tionary creeds were mixed up together; all were equally romantic if 
wrong-headed. The Goddess of Revolution whom Disraeli’s roman- 
tic revolutionaries had toasted as ‘Mary Anne’,) was worshipped 
vicariously by many men of letters. Men like Oscar Wilde might 
announce that they sympathized with 


Those Christs that die upon the barricades 


and announce sincerely, if condescendingly, that they were with them 
in some things. They did not inquire whether the heroes of the barri- 
cades were with them. 

More serious persons than Oscar Wilde felt the same way. Sir 
Charles Dilke hobnobbed with Gambetta even before ‘the Tribune’ 
became a friend of the Prince of Wales. The Russian nonsense 
simply couldn’t go on. For example to get into Russia you had to 
have a passport!? Inside Russia, Russians had to have passports! 
Foreign newspapers were sometimes censored not only for their 
political views, but for printing advertisements showing the Tsar as 
a patron of Beecham’s pills! Great writers like Tolstoy were subject 
to pin-pricks, great scholars like Vinogradov had to take refuge in 
Oxford from administrative interference with their academic and 
political freedom! It was inconceivable that such things should be; 
still more inconceivable that they should last. 

‘T see no evils in the world—except, of course, natural evils—that 
cannot be remedied by freedom, self-government, and English 
institutions.’* This was the belief of a more astute man than Broad- 
bent (one who had the additional advantages of being a Scot and a 
Prime Minister), Campbell-Bannerman. When Nicholas II dissolved 
the first Duma, it was he who gave the toast in London, ‘La Douma 
est morte, vive la Douma’. After all Charles I had dissolved 
Parliament, but the English Constitution had come along in due 
time. 

There were, of course, Russian revolutionaries or at any rate 
reformers, who thought much the same; there were the Cadets and 


1 Marianne. 

2 In 1914, the only other European state insisting on passports was Turkey. 

3 Bernard Shaw, John Bull’s Other Island. The ideal date of the play is 1904. 
In 1951, Shaw’s amusement at Broadbent’s innocence is not as good a joke as it 
was then. 
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even some formally more Left-wing parties. Like Rousseau, they 
wondered what would be the effect on the great amorphous Russian 
mass of an upheaval. Freedom slowly broadening down from prece- 
dent to precedent didn’t seem a totally bad idea to them. But there 
were others to whom it seemed not merely a bad idea, but a disas- 
trously bad idea. What, Lenin gloomily speculated after the collapse 
of the Revolution of 1905, would be the future of the Revolution, 
his Revolution, if Stolypin, if the Tsardom by concessions to the 
peasants, by the cessation of the payments still due for the liberation 
of the serfs, by the encouragement of the more enterprising, pros- 
perous, literate, industrious ‘Kulaks’ to become a new aggressive, 
rising peasant proprietary, succeeded in stifling the revolutionary 
drive of the peasant masses, or gave the Autocracy more reliable 
allies in the villages than the gentry and the priests? What if the 
new bourgeoisie made its peace with a reformed Autocracy? What 
if the first dividends of the forced industrialization of Russia bought 
off the richer, more prosperous workers, the clerks, the officials? 
Nicholas II, for all his follies, might profit by the economic ruthless- 
ness of Alexander III. 

There were signs that the Tsar was still a child of illusion. Like 
Louis XVI he wasted his own ex officio prestige, not yet entirely 
dissipated, in preserving such politically odious privileges as those 
of the Guards Corps officers (thus weakening the dynastic devotion 
of the line officers) ;? state money was wasted in trying to save bank- 
rupt gentry from having to sell their cherry orchards. Real religious 
toleration (which might have won over the Old Believers), real, 
national toleration that might have tempered the resentment of Poles 
and Finns, required more imagination and generosity than came 
easily to the narrow mind and heart of Nicholas or the obsessed 
mind and heart of his Empress. But it may be said that the last years 
of the Tsardom showed a more intelligent and consistent policy of 

1 There is a parallel between the forced-draught industrialization of Russia 
under Alexander III and the first Five Year plan. In each case a natural economic 
revolution was accelerated at the cost of immense suffering; in each case the 
peasants paid most of the cost. 

* The parallel here is very close. In France, the maintenance of the privileges 
of nobles in general (and of the court nobles in particular) in the army alienated 
bourgeois officers like Carnot and officers from the petty nodlesse like Davoit. 
The future ‘Organizer of Victory’, the future Marshal Prince of Eckmihl 


might have lived on as loyal and successful soldiers of the royal army—if they 
had been given a chance. 
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adjustment to a new age than the French monarchy displayed in its 
decline. 

But the bad odour of the past was not blown away by this death- 
bed repentance. A Kiev jury might acquit a Jew accused of the hoary 
crime of ritual murder, but the world remembered the government 
that brought the accusation, not the fact, incredible in modern 
Russia, of the state bringing an accusation and seeing a court reject 
it. The assassination of Stolypin, possibly by the secret police, paid 
to protect the régime, lightened up the realities of the Russian state 
system as it had been, as it was. 

There were other dramatic illustrations of the nature of the Russian 
police state. It was discovered that the chief militant terrorist of the 
Social Revolutionary party was also a police spy, betraying his 
employers and his comrades with apparently equal equanimity.? It 
was discovered to the astonishment and, indeed, to the stubborn 
disbelief of Lenin, that Ais party leader in the Duma, Malinovsky, 
was also a police spy. And in London and Paris, there were shrewd 
westerners who wondered which of the interesting refugees was 
reporting to the police in St. Petersburg. Of course, police penetra- 
tion of revolutionary movements was no new thing. Had not a 
famous French Prefect of Police warned the anarchists that ‘ where 
two or three of you are gathered together, there I am amongst you’? 
The revolutionary world into which Henry James’s Princess Casa- 
massima intruded, knew all that. But the Russian police state bred 
far more complicated forms of treason and double treason, far more 
formidable revolutionary agents, far more ruthless forms of repres 
sion. Seen from the West, it was almost incredible. But there it was, 
unbelievable to men of a remote and self-satisfied tradition.* 


1Tt has been plausibly argued that Russia made more industrial progress in 
these years than in a corresponding period of Bolshevik rule. And more con- 
fidently it has been asserted that more railways were built between 1905 and 
1917 than have been built since. 

*Mr. Wolfe (Three who Made a Revolution, p. 479) suggests that Azev 
carried out, or planned some assassinations of great Tsarist officials, not merely 
to restore the faith of his revolutionary comrades, but to avenge the pogroms 
since he was a Jew. 

3 It was seen and understood by a man of genius with knowledge of both 
worlds. ‘Whenever two Russians come together, the shadow of autocracy is 
with them, tingeing their thoughts, their views, their most intimate feelings, 
their private life, their public ulterances—haunting the secret of their silences.’ 
Joseph Conrad, Under Western Eyes. 
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The Revolution, that was more or less understood, but the revo- 
jutionaries, Lenin, Trotsky, Krassin, Zinoviev, Chicherin, these 
were creatures out of a strange enough world. And the stranger un- 
known figures in Russia, in Siberia, the internal agents of the exiles, 
self-educated, in factories, in prisons, knowing nothing of the West 
save what could be garnered in quick visits to the chiefs, what could 
be made of them? What of the Georgian ex-seminarist and bank 
robber? He had not then been heard of, but he was there and 
hundreds like him. 

So, from the beginning, there was plenty of ground for misunder- 
standing, plenty of temptation to shut eyes to the novelty, to the 
remoteness of the great event taking place in the dimly perceived 
vastness, from Finland to the Pacific. And the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, however disappointed they were by the failure of the Revolu- 
tion to spread, by the debacles and defeats in France, Germany, 
England, America, did at least know enough to exploit the innocent 
sympathy which they received, were adroit enough to let the Left 
in the West deceive itself. 

It is true that the limits of permitted self-deception were firmly 
marked out. If you wanted to join the new Third International, if 
your Socialist party wanted to be admitted to communion with the 
new centre of political orthodoxy, the conditions were hard enough. 
The French Socialists who rushed to the new party, obeying the 
slogan or the conditioned reflex ‘no enemies on the Left’ were 
startled and shocked by the severity of the dressing-down they got 
and the rigidity of the conditions imposed. Experienced members of 
the république des camarades were told to break their traditional 
amicable relations with allies and enemies. It was no longer to be 
true that ‘there is more in common between two deputies, one of 
whom is a revolutionary, than between two revolutionaries, one of 
whom is a deputy’. 

Would-be revolutionary leaders were told to stop being free- 
masons and their autonomy was cut down to nothing. Moscow was 
not arguing, it was telling them. It was the same in Germany, and 
in England. The old leaders for the most part went away sorrowful, 
leaving only congenital dupes like Marcel Cachin in captivity. But 
there were plenty of new recruits, tougher than the old militants, 
leaders like Willie Gallagher on the Clyde, like Jacques Doriot, like 

1 Robert de Jouvenel (simplified). 
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Togliatti, like a whole host of others doomed, in so many cases, to 
perish at the hands of their new chiefs or be betrayed into the hands 
of their old enemies. 

But if Léon Blum and Adrien Marquet and Pierre Laval and 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden and Ernest Bevin and 
Arthur Henderson did not swallow their medicine, they did, never- 
theless, believe in ‘Freedom’s cause as far away as Moscow is’. 
And when the Revolution was threatened, not merely by Denikin 
and Kolchak and other sadoteurs hired and armed by the Boss class, 
but by the Poles under a quondam revolutionary Socialist, Pilsudski, 
they rallied in defence of the threatened experiment ‘noble in pur- 
pose’, as they might well have said. Pilsudski failed to break up the 
unity of Russia and, incidentally, destroy the Bolsheviks; Lenin 
failed to conquer Poland and thus set all Europe alight. 

And the western Socialist leaders gave themselves no small share 
of the credit, for had they not by strikes prevented arms being sent 
to Poland and hamstrung the attempt of Millerand in France to back 
Wrangel where Kolchak and Denikin and Kornilov had failed? 
Henceforward, many Socialist leaders in the West felt a proprietary 
interest in the Bolshevik Revolution that they had ‘saved’. Not so, 
of course, in Germany. There was too much blood between the heirs 
of Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg and Ebert and Noske.? 

It was not only the leaders who took this proprietary view of the 
Revolution. Younger man, naturally impatient with the slow progress 
(‘one step forward, two steps back”) of Fabianism or its continental 
equivalents, turned to the new star in the East. There was in their 
admiration a part of shame, for why had they not done likewise? 
Exaggerating, to an extraordinary degree, the revolutionary possi- 
bilities in their own countries, grossly overestimating the share that 
Bolshevik competence and underestimating the share that luck and 
the incompetence of others had had in making the October Revolu- 
tion possible and in aiding it to survive, they were bound to suppress 
scepticism, moral apprehension, even ordinary canons of evidence. 


1 Now, we know that this failure was due to the incompetence and or treachery 
of Trotsky and Tukachevsky, both safely dead. 

2 The son of Ebert is (at the moment of writing) still a highly honoured 
official of the People’s Democracy in the Berlin that, according to the official 
version, his father stained with workers’ blood. 

3 As late as 1937, with the experience of Italy, Germany, the General Strike, 
Spain behind him, Mr. Allen Hutt could indulge, for the benefit ef Mr. Gollancz’s 
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To support the Revolution by all means, from innocuous expres- 
sions of sympathy to active membership in the new Communist 
parties, became the only possible conduct for self-respecting progres- 
sive young men and women. The persecution of the leaders of the 
western Communist parties (how mild it seems now) won generous 
men and women to active support that it took the brutal realities of 
party discipline some time to alienate. Hostile stories of the realities 
of life in the Soviet Union were dismissed as the embittered inven- 
tions of émigrés (which they often were). The ugly implications of 
the Krondstadt mutiny with its revelation of the alienation and 
oppression of the masses were ignored. Few of the intellectuals, or 
their followers, wanted to assess what was going on in Russia and 
its influence outside Russia with anything like objectivity or calm. 
Those who did so, like Bertrand Russell, were regarded as lost 
leaders, lost, not indeed for a handful of silver, but lost by intel- 
lectual and possibly by aristocratic pride.’ 

H. G. Wells might report his dislike of the immense bearded pic- 
tures of Karl Marx which then performed the role of atheistic icons 
which is now performed by images of Stalin. But by the time of 
Lenin’s death, it was obvious that the Soviet state was established; 
it was not yet certain which way it would go and all hopes were still 
permitted. And contemplating the only openly ‘Socialist’ state in the 
world, contemplating many of its enemies, there were few on the 
Left willing to apply to ‘the Revolution in being’, anything like the 


Left Book Club, in romantic day-dreamings, dreamings that recall modern 
Jacobite speculations as to the chances of the ’45 more than a serious historical 
judgment. ‘Nevertheless, the situation in 1918-19 was sufficiently critical for the 
historian to assert that the development at this stage of a general forward move- 
ment by the workers in industry, and the co-ordination of this movement with 
the revolt that had begun to blaze among the troops, could have brought about 
the downfall of the régime.’ Allen Hutt, The Post-War History of the British 
Working Class, p. 16. 

2 Since Lord Russell’s Bolshevism in Theory and Practice is one of the few 
books on Soviet Russia that could possibly bear re-publication, thirty years after 
it was first issued, it is not impertinent to suggest that the penetration displayed 
there probably owed something to the intellectual contempt felt by an eminent 
professional philosopher for a society being re-made on Hegelian-Marxian lines 
and that the descendant of so successful a ruling class as the Whigs could see the 
trend of the Soviet state better than more naive visitors. But those views were 
bold and heretical in 1920 and shocked at least one of the small band who had 
voted for Bertrand Russell on the election of a Lord Rector in Glasgow Univer- 


sity in 1919—myself. 
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moral or intellectual standards they used for the rest of the world. 
There were, it is true, disquieting stories, there were signs that the 
old Adam of Russian autocracy was not yet fully driven out. But 
like St. Monica, in passion and faith, they asked ‘Can the child of 
so much love be lost?’ and answered, ‘No’. 


II 


When we look backward in history we acquire a dazzling and 
misleading hindsight. We see French and English setting off for the 
Hundred Years War and not knowing that that is what they are 
doing. We see statesmen carrying out short-term policies that seem 
to pay off, but failing to notice the consequences, two centuries later, 
when what is (as we think) an inevitable and disastrous result of that 
policy has to be dealt with by us. This is true even of the history of 
fortunate nations like the Americans and the English. How much 
moral and intellectual indignation has been spent on Americans who 
did not foresee the necessity of slave emancipation while the time 
was ripe and not yet rotten, how much of the troubles of modern 
England have been attributed to a failure to foresee that the free- 
trading, free-emigrating world, hoped for in the hungry forties, was 
not to come to birth! 

And, most blinding of all these hindsights, we look to the past 
and see all that happened in it in terms of our modern preoccupations. 
We refuse to accept the fact that history has been, till very modern 
times, fragmentary, that some areas of history like pre-Columbian 
America neither affected nor were affected by the activities of Euro- 
pean society, or of Asiatic society, in historical times at any rate. We 
are delighted to learn that there may well have been some connection 
between the intellectual and social forces that produced Buddha, 
Socrates, perhaps even the Hebrew Prophets. It is gratifying to our 
sense of modernity to learn that there were Roman trading posts in 
India, that Roman coins have been found as far apart as Finland and 
Indo-China. But we must not forget how minor, how accidental, 
how unimportant these connections were, how unlike the direct 
and so often disastrous impact of every part of the world on every 
other part today. 

Thus there is a sense in which the Second World War, as we call 
it, was the first world war. True, as Macaulay reminded us in a 
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famous passage, the ambition of young Frederick II of Prussia to 
become Frederick the Great was the formal cause that red men scalped 
each other on the Great Lakes and black men slew each other on the 
coasts of Coromandel. But it was the formal not the real cause. It 
was, it is of great importance that England, not France, became 
dominant in North America and in India. There was fighting in the 
Pacific, on the coasts of Africa as well as at Wandewash and Fort 
Duquesne, but how much of the world remained totally unaffected 
and how little comparatively were even the active belligerents 
affected! The consequences, in the long run, may well have affected 
the whole world. As far as they decided that the language and culture 
of North America should be English in origin, they affect it now. 
But what, at the time, could these squabbles of the outer barbarians 
mean to the great Emperor, Chi’en Lung, or to the remote Shogun 
in his sealed island empire of Japan? That they would mean a great 
deal to the successors of the Manchu emperors and the Tokugawa 
Shoguns was true enough, but it is an unwise statesman who spends 
too much time contemplating incalculable possibilities that he can 
neither foresee nor control. 

So in regarding the past, even the fairly recent past of the twen- 
tieth century, we are in danger of unifying that period of history too 
much, seeing in it not only what it was, ‘a time of troubles’, but a 
time of one kind of troubles, of streams of revolution fed from one 
source and flowing into one central lake or sea, the Bolshevik 
Revolution. And if we think in this way about the past, we shall 
think with inadequate clarity and objectivity about the present. Not 
everything, not nearly everything that has happened since 1914 or 
1918 that we are impressed by is due to Marxism, whether we 
regard Marxism as the source of evil or deliverance. The world 
would have been tormented, disordered, threatened had neither 
Marx nor Lenin ever lived. 

For in the nineteenth century, and still more in the twentieth, the 
world did get unified, materially, and to a less degree morally and 
intellectually, in a way unknown to previous human history. It fol- 
lowed that there were fewer and fewer isolated events, communities 
left free to make their own mistakes, free to contract out from the 
movement of the world. But because these societies could not help 
but impinge on each other, because they were tempted to explain 
each other in their own terms, it was easy to seek for a general 
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explanation of the world upheavals and to ignore some important 
consequences of their accidental character. 

The world was unified by new methods of transport. The steamer, 
the locomotive made possible the creation of a North Atlantic indus- 
trial and commercial community; it made possible the more rapid 
development of the western states, of western Canada, of Siberia. It 
made possible the entry by white men into Central Africa. It made 
it more profitable to trade with China and it made it easier to force 
the Chinese to trade. And all of these things had important political 
consequences. They started, in all the countries of the world, changes 
in habits, in attitudes that, with varying degrees of intensity, set 
revolutionary forces to work. Revolution is, after all, a metaphor of 
movement and it was the paddles of the steamers, the driving wheels 
of the locomotives that began in the nineteenth century to crack the 
‘cake of custom’ which had preserved so many societies for so long 
in stability and content. 

It is of course true that a Marxist has no difficulty in explaining the 
revolutionary impact of technique, or the way that it imposes change 
and remakes political and social ideologies. It is one of the advantages 
of Marxism (there are many compensating disadvantages) that it does 
account plausibly for inevitable revolutions, make comprehensible 
the relativity of most or all social institutions and provide a unified 
theory to make the changes understandable and welcome. But the 
non-Marxist world has been dazzled and repelled by these explana- 
tions and has attributed to the spread of a doctrine what is, in fact, a 
natural phenomenon that the doctrine may explain but did not, in 
most cases, cause. 

The practical consequences of this error are obvious and impor- 
tant. If the instability of the modern world is attributed exclusively 
to the preaching of a doctrine and if you decide to treat it as a heresy 
to be resisted and, if possible, exterminated, you are bound in some 


1T once noted this contraction of the world in a sufficiently vivid form in the 
Saharan oasis of E] Oued. A little dragoman boy wanted our party to take him 
in our car to Biskra. He had never been out of the oasis and wanted to see the 
big world. The camel journey to Biskra from El Oued took a week; by car it 
was twelve hours; by plane it was forty minutes. What had been an island in the 
sea of sand was being reduced to, at best, a peninsula and the highly func- 
tional and well-adjusted way of life bred by experience since the camel was 
first brought into Africa, was being revolutionized whatever the formal political 
immobility. 
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cases to fail, for the doctrine is not the cause of the condition you 
deplore. And you are bound in all cases to disappointment, for the 
stress that the changes reveal will remain. That in the present condi- 
tion of the world a great state should have an effective doctrine as 
one of its weapons and guides to action, is of the first importance. 
But to unite under one rubric ‘the Revolution’ all the causes and 
examples of world disorder is to strengthen the professional owners 
of the name ‘revolution’ and to cause you to waste a great deal of 
your time in irrelevant reactions. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the old political and 
social order that appeared stable at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury should have been so threatened and in so many cases over- 
thrown. The nineteenth century ended, it should be remembered, 
with a counter-revolution that failed, the so-called Boxer Revolt in 
China, the last attempt to deal with the impact of the West in tradi- 
tional Chinese terms.! Hardly a year passed from that revolt without 
some kind of revolution occurring somewhere. 

Think of what the old, sacred institution of monarchy suffered! In 
Serbia, Persia, Turkey, Germany, Hungary, Russia, China, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, the Indian states, Siam, monarchs were deposed, 
murdered, dynasties abolished or swept away, without the direct 
and visible influence of the new revolutionary power. British power 
was given up alike in Delhi and Dublin. The Khalifat vanished with 
hardly a stir; even the prudent, rational and unemotional Norwegians 
and Swedes decided that they could not go on living together in the 
same political union. There was, that is to say, something in the state 
of mind of the world that found it easy to ‘ruin the great work of 
time’, to undermine the Habsburgs, to shake the loyalty of the 
Turks to the Ottoman house, as well as to remove by murder the 
brand-new Obrenovich dynasty in Serbia or replace the new 
Bernadotte dynasty in Norway. 

In India, the old fissiparous, princely and military restiveness under 
British rule gave way not merely to constitutional and Liberal move- 
ments such as the Congress party once was but to militant and con- 
spiratorial movements like that headed by Tilak. In the country 
that boasted most plausibly of its stability, in Britain, the eve of 
the war of 1914 was darkened by threatened mutiny in the army; 
and not only in Petersburg, but in ‘Red Emilia’, the same fateful 

1 The twentieth century began in 1901, not 1900. 
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year saw strikes that seemed on the way to being revolts if not 
revolutions. 

That the political stability of the world should have been exag- 
gerated was due in great part to the still lively belief in progress that 
marked the early twentieth century. The most violent disturbance 
could be interpreted in a favourable light as one more of the neces- 
sary adjustments of the old order to a new and more and more 
integrated world. There were superficial reasons for taking this 
optimistic view. The belief in Liberal institutions was still genuine 
and widespread and nearly all of these upheavals could be interpreted 
as bringing about the assimilation of the political institutions of the 
world to the one, progressive model. 

Thus the overthrow of Abdul Hamid II, ‘Abdul the Damned’ of 
justifiable Radical rhetoric, was accompanied by the establishment of 
a Turkish parliament; of a ‘free’ press; the formal abolition of the 
centuries-old legal discrimination between Moslems and Christians. 
It could not then be foreseen that the party that brought about the 
Revolution, ‘The Committee of Union and Progress’, would mas- 
sacre the Armenians with far more thoroughness than Abdul Hamid 
had done and that one minor actor in the Revolution, Mustafa 
Kemal, would later uproot from the Ionian shore the Greeks who 
had been there from the time of Homer. But there were parliaments; 
in Turkey, in Persia, in China; there was the nucleus of a legislature 
in British India; and it was not obviously foolish to look forward to 
the strengthening of the Japanese Diet or the diminution of the role 
of the military dictator and the caudillo in Latin America. 

It was possible, too, to look forward to the creation of a modern 
industrial culture. H. G. Wells, the most representative prophet of 
the age, thought with complacency of the clerk or factory hand in 
Croydon and Bulawayo, each cycling on the same kind of machine 
to the same kind of work and acquiring, in the process, much the 
same kind of ideas. The English Fabians, or most of them, looked 
forward to the force of the facts doing the job of transforming the 
world peacefully, if rather slowly. The ‘inevitability of gradualness’ 
was accepted, but only on the assumption that progress was real and 
inevitable as well as gradual. And it was characteristic of the Fabians 
(and their kin in other countries) that they underestimated the 
danger of war and the impotence of mere reasonableness to ward 
it off. 
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That there should be people like the Serbian terrorists who were 
well content to risk a world war to destroy the Austrian empire was 
too painful a truth to be accepted. That, in both Austria and Hun- 
gary, the ruling races, the Germans and Magyars, were unwilling to 
make the minimum concessions to the ruled that alone could have 
held the Danubian monarchy together without war, was hidden, too. 
That there would be desperate rulers in that monarchy ready to risk 
a great war to hold it together was hard to believe, as it was hard to 
believe that there would be rulers in Russia rash enough to risk all 
on a policy of external power and prestige. But so it was. The 
Turkish Revolution of 1908-9 set in train a series of explosions that 
went off, setting off more explosions in turn till the final eruption of 
1914. 

That the war of 1914-18 made possible the Bolshevik Revolution 
may turn out to be its most important consequence. And in our 
present frame of mind it may well seem to be the only important 
consequence. But our present frame of mind does not lead to clarity 
and we neglect some other very important results of that war, results 
that have got mixed up with the results of the Russian Revolution 
but are not identical with it in origin or character. 

Thus the war of 1914-18 in Europe weakened, it may well be 
fatally, the old belief in one normal way of political progress. That - 
it did this was evident ten years or so after it ended. But it was late 
in the day to notice it then, and it had not been noticed soon enough, 
because the formal result of the war had been the destruction of the 
absolute or quasi-absolute monarchies and the salvaging of the 
formal democracies. The Russian, German, Austrian Empires went 
down; the constitutional monarchies and republics survived. And, 
at first, this demonstration of the weakness of the old political order 
had a great educational and liberating effect. It is possible to argue 
that but for two ‘accidents’, the Russian Revolution and the with- 
drawal of the United States from the peace settlement, the first flush 
of enthusiasm for political democracy would not have died away so 
soon or at all. 

There had been the recent ostentatious adoption by the Japanese 
(always adroit at sensing the fashions of the age), of a government 
much more like English parliamentarism than had been the imita- 
tion of the Prussian monarchy modified by the clan system that was 
the political aspect of the ‘Meiji Restoration’. There was or seemed 
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to be an extension of the area of genuine Liberal institutions in 
Latin America. And it was not unreasonable to hope, with the ap- 
parent settlement of the national question in the successor states of 
the old Austrian Empire, with the freeing of Poland and the Baltic 
States, with the identification, in Spain, of the Liberal parties with 
the victorious powers and the apparent discrediting of the reac- 
tionary elements which had banked on a German victory that, no 
doubt with some oscillations and temporary reverses, the creation of 
a fairly uniform European and then of a fairly uniform world pattern 
of free government would go forward, to the ‘parliament of man, 
the federation of the world’. 

For various reasons these hopes proved baseless. But one event, 
in particular, did shock western opinion and might have shocked it 
more, the Fascist counter-revolution in Italy. This was a scandal far 
more serious than the dissolution of the Russian Constituent 
Assembly. Comparatively little was known about Russia; quite a 
lot was known, or so it was thought, about Italy. For Italy had not 
merely been the darling of Radical and Liberal thought in the nine- 
teenth century, the country whose resurrection had been, like the 
Northern victory in the American Civil War, proof, if proof were 
needed, that God was in His heaven and all about to be right with 
the world. 

Italy had shown both formal and real progress since its unifica- 
tion. Its parliamentary system was now three generations old and it 
had attained the blessing of universal suffrage just before the out- 
break of the war of 1914. It had been on the victorious side in that 
war and it was natural to think of it as a victor. Its economic progress 
had been very rapid indeed in the first decade of the century and its 
worst economic problem, the poverty, under-employment, stagna- 
tion of the South had been mitigated by the mass emigration to 
America that both diminished the pressure on the meagre natural 
resources and, by the remittances sent back, raised the economic 
level, as well as inspiring hope in the darkest parts of Apulia or 
Sicily. 

It had been difficult to deny that the unification of Italy had not 
produced uniform benefits north and south, but the world economic 
community which Italy had joined, was evening matters out. The 
United States, Argentina, Brazil, France were all carrying their share 
of the burden, of course to their profit as well as to that of the 
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Italian kingdom. And the last sentimental grievance, the existence of 
Italian territories not under Italian rule had been remedied. /talia 
irridenta had been redeemed. 

But there was another side to the gaily coloured picture. Italy had 
been the weakest partner in a grand alliance, but comparatively 
limited as her efforts had been, they had been far beyond her 
strength. She might practise and preach ‘sacred selfishness’, but her 
power of effective selfishness was limited by the power of her allies. 
And when Fiume was denied her by Wilson, the realities of her posi- 
tion were made plain. Then modern war, with its immense indus- 
trial demands, had revealed Italian weakness as, in the next war, it 
was to reveal French. But limited as were Italian industrial resources, 
they were concentrated and in the workers in the Fiat plant, in the 
Ansaldo plant there was a rough equivalent of the small but highly 
concentrated industrial population of Petrograd and Moscow. It 
was not they who had wanted intervention in the war; it was not 
they who had imperial dreams of Albania and Abyssinia; it was not 
they who had done well out of the war, even though they had done 
better than the peasant soldiery had done. And it was only a few 
years since the Italian workers and peasants had got the vote; it was 
too early to have got the habit of relying on the vote and on nothing 
else. 

First of the victorious powers, Italy revealed the temperament of 
a defeated power, the resentment of the cost of defeat, the enfeebling 
of the authority of a government which, though it had managed to 
avoid joining the wrong (i.e. losing) side as Mussolini was to do, 
had not joined the winning side on adequately gratifying terms. 
The wave of violence, the wave of ‘direct action’, the occupying 
of the factories, the outbreak of a jacquerte among some of the 
peasantry, these things were disturbing, but not terribly surprising, 
un-Fabian but not necessarily decisive of the fate of Italian political 
liberty. But they were especially ominous now, because there was the 
Russian example to inspire, if not yet effective Russian leadership, 
much less effective Russian help. Even the Church seemed affected 
and in the wave of enthusiasm for the ‘Partito Popolare’ of Don 
Luigi Sturzo, some saw a renewal of that alliance of Pope and People 
that had broken down in 1848, through the fault of both. 

But more disturbing news began to come out of Italy, news of 
violence, competent, ruthless, violence—on the other side. Of 
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course, immediately after the German collapse there had been ‘revo- 
lutions’ which were put down with ease; revolutions in Bavaria, in 
Berlin, in Hungary. But in every case there lay behind the counter- 
revolution the impotence of the defeated nations and the power of 
the victors that could starve as well as invade. The Italian Revolution 
(if it was one) was being fought by a counter-revolution that was 
indigenous and, worse than that, had learned much of its jargon, 
much of its tactics, some of its popular appeal from the militant 
revolutionary Socialism of the period before 1914. As far as this 
strange, novel, odious and contemptible movement had an ideology, 
it was borrowed in part from Sorel and other Left-wing thinkers and 
talkers. It was not to be confused with the simple old-fashioned 
nationalism whose most notorious figure was now D’Annunzio. 
The black shirts (the term was new) were neither the red shirts of 
Garibaldi nor the blue shirts of the /dea Nazionale group. They had 
learned the lesson taught by the Bolsheviks and were bettering their 
instruction.! 

Again, it is hard to realize the shock of this Right-wing appeal to 
violence and a successful appeal to violence at that. For all the mili- 
tary metaphors beloved of the Left before 1914, actual fighting, 
actual terror, actual political decision enforced by violence were un- 
pleasant novelties to a world whose intellectual spokesmen had 
become more and more enamoured of victory by persuasion, by 
manceuvie, by letting the nature of things teach its lesson. 

That in remote Russia or Mexico, other means might be needed 
was reluctantly admitted, but that other means could be used and 
successfully used in a western, progressive country like Italy was a 
shock. And it was more of a shock to learn that they were being 
used successfully on the wrong side, that as far as the Italian workers 
had disdained the power of the Italian state they might have been 
right, but that as far as they assumed that they were the natural 
heirs of that state, that they would automatically fill the vacuum 
they had rashly helped to create, they were wrong. It had not seemed 
impossible, in 1918, to optimistic Radicals and timid Conservatives 
alike, that the old political and economic order might be overturned 
by a mere shove or by a mere ignoring of its existence. The Italian 
Fascists showed that this was not so; that the seizure of state power 
was as important as it always had been, that anarchist dreams of 

1 See John Strachey, Coming Struggle for Power, p. 266. 
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overthrowing and then abolishing the state were still dreams—and 
that it did not follow that, in a revolutionary crisis, the traditional 
revolutionary party or parties would win. 

And it was found, too, what should have been no novel discovery, 
that after a time the average man gets bored with politics, with dis- 
order, with the claims on his time and energy that a revolutionary 
situation makes. The party zealots do not realize this, for they are 
men for whom the programme or their own accession to power is 
the main business of life; but revolutionary rulers do realize it and, 
whether they are Hitler or Stalin, must keep up an artificial pressure 
to justify their demands on obedience and sacrifice, or provide 
diversions, strength through joy, rest and culture, or do both at the 
same time. 

What the average man will not put up with for long is the fritter- 
ing away of his time and the time of the nation on apparently endless 
and increasingly meaningless manceuvres. For a lesson of the Fascist 
counter-revolution, not learned at the time, not adequately learned 
since, is that political liberty is not the only, perhaps not the main 
demand made by the average man on society. He may want it; he 
may resent losing it if he has had it, as most Italian workers did resent 
losing it, but it is no more than a rhetorical flourish to say that 
‘liberty or death’ is an antithesis that comes naturally to the natural 
man. And from 1922 to the present day, we can see repeated over- 
estimates of the importance of political liberties for the average man, 
repeated surprised commentaries on the ease with which he can be 
persuaded to give up political liberty for other real or mythical 
goods, repeated pained discoveries that it is not only the selfish 
bourgeoisie or the bemused peasantry that can be cajoled into docility 
and credulity. 

Not all the lessons of the Fascist coup were learned at once, but all 
over the world the first lesson, that the bourgeoisie were not doomed 
to defeat if it came to an armed struggle, was learned. And all over 
the world, in Asia, in Latin America, in Europe, Mussolini found 
imitators and ‘the Revolution’ entered on a series of disastrous 
defeats. 


1] don’t mean that there was a revolutionary crisis in October, 1922, the 
month of the March on Rome. The crisis had come earlier when the Left was 
strong enough to weaken state authority, but not strong enough or resolute 
enough to seize state power. 
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Of course, it is impossible to determine to-day whether there 
would, for example, have been a pronunciamiento of the old-fashioned 
style in Spain in 1923, if there had been no March on Rome the year 
before. To call in one general to cover up the disasters of another was 
an old Spanish custom and Alfonso XIII had good reason to regret 
the existence of the parliamentary curiosity provoked by the 
disasters in Morocco. But Primo de Rivera, clumsily, unsuccessfully 
in the long run, did try to profit by Mussolini’s example and the 
tender infant of genuine parliamentary government in Spain was 
strangled in its cradle.1 So it came to be in Poland, in what became 
the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, in Lithuania. So in Latin America, the 
old bad habits got a new lease of life and Fascism gave to old and 
simple techniques of seizing power, respectability and an air of intel- 
lectual distinction not visible in the old programmes of the succes- 
sion of military saviours with which Spain and the Spanish American 
states had been blessed or cursed. The pattern of successful reaction 
to the real or alleged revolutionary threat from the Left was set. 

That power over the state could be seized by a small minority, 
once state power was weakened by agitation, by violence, by un- 
endurable internal strains; this was the lesson taught by Lenin and 
learned by Mussolini. And another lesson was taught and learned. 
Nowhere was the power thus seized in serious danger from fresh 
internal upheaval, as long as the group that had seized it stayed 
united and was not weakened by mutiny in the armed forces or by 
defeat in foreign war. The active consent of the governed was no 
longer necessary and a great part of the world passed under systems 
of rule resting more nakedly on force and coercion than had been 
known for centuries. One of the promises of the new age was broken. 

How far Communist intransigence and incompetence contributed 
to this unforeseen result is hard to say. That they did contribute in 
some degree, in an important degree, is certain; it is not certain that 
they were alone to blame. The Communists, for example, did not 
create the old Spanish anarchist tradition or Catalan separatism or 
the political ambitions of the army officers, or the penchant of the 
Spanish clergy for absolute monarchy or their hatred of ‘Liberalism’. 


1 Tt may be thought that the real turning point came in the First World War 
when the Spanish officers began again to dictate to the government and to the 
Cortes. But the Left-wing wave of 1919 might have continued to run in Spain, as 
in other countries, had it not been for the example given in Rome. 
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They did not create the conspiratorial habits of the Serbians or the 
sense of cultural superiority of the Croats. They did not create the 
political extravagance of the Poles or the moral chaos of post-war 
Germany. But they exploited all these traditions and weaknesses, or 
they attempted to exploit them, often to their own immediate loss, 
though possibly to their long-term benefit. 

Until the defeat of the Red Army outside Warsaw in 1920, the 
wilder hopes of the Bolsheviks were not quite absurd. True, as far 
as they were based on the need and the chance to revolutionize 
Germany, they were absurd for the governments of Britain and 
France were still strong enough to repress any revolt in Germany 
that threatened to undo the result of the war and, despite the dreams 
of French and English Communists, those governments were in no 
danger of being overthrown or of being unable to muster enough 
forces to hold their position in Germany, including, if necessary, in 
Berlin. But after 1920, it was obvious, as it remained obvious till the 
outbreak of the Second World War, that the odds were against any 
Left-wing revolution in Europe and especially heavy against any 
revolution backed, directed, exploited by the Soviet government. 

It was not from want of zeal or courage. Those who accepted the 
rigorous Communist discipline imposed from Moscow gave proof 
of those virtues at any rate. All over Europe (and in other continents 
as well) men and women were to be found in considerable numbers 
who were willing to ‘devote to the revolution, not merely their 
spare evenings, but the whole of their lives’ as Lenin demanded of 
them.! To the cause they gave all the faith of a traditional Jacobite: 


Courage and faith, vain faith and courage vain. 


They cut themselves off from their country, their kin, their friends, 
their consciences and yet, after twenty years of devotion, in 1939, 
the Revolution, except in Russia, was fighting a desperate and what 
looked ominously like a final losing battle. 

The repeated defeats of the never-victorious army of the Comin- 
tern are only surprising if the special character of Bolshevik success 
in 1917 is not borne in mind. Elections are not everything, but they 
are something and at no time has Bolshevism, as such, appealed to 
the masses of any country that has had a chance to discuss it, and if 
it felt like it, reject it. This failure to win mass support is more 


2 Quoted in Benjamin Gitlow, The Whole of Their Lives, p. 2. 
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astonishing in 1951 than in 1920, but it is still a fact. True, in all 
western societies though in very varying numbers, there are elements 
to whom Communism appeals and appeals even in its Russian form. 
But in no western society are these elements numerous enough to 
take over power in face of an inert but hostile majority, unless the 
people from whom they propose to take over power are demoralized 
by fear, corruption, pessimism, bad consciences, the impact of mili- 
tary defeat, the loss of control of the armed forces. And after the 
Fascist triumph, the bourgeoisie was not convinced that it was 
doomed to defeat and, in every show-down, it won. 

In their overestimate of the revolutionary potential of the western 
world, the Bolsheviks were no doubt misled by their Marxian 
dogmatism. The promised concentration of wealth and economic 
power in a smaller and smaller, and more and more isolated group, 
had not taken place. The limited liability company, the growth of 
the service industries, the material improvement of the conditions of 
life of the industrial workers, the shock troops of the revolution, had 
made the Marxian prophecy of no immediate political validity. 
Ingenious apologists for Marx might either point to the long-term 
tendencies of capitalist society or take every depression for the pre- 
determined turning point in an illusory upward spiral, but the 
immediately practical point was that the unified, consciously united 
working class, absorbing into itself all the active and indispensable 
agents of production, had not appeared. There were great and 
politically important gradations in the workers, using the word in 
the loose sense and many of them had a great deal to lose by now 
besides their chains.! And, more important, the new class of technical 
experts was not by any means convinced that its interests were 
identical with those of the ‘mere’ workers, or at all certain that it 
would gain by joining the revolution, the more that the victory of 
the revolution was highly doubtful. 

There were, too, great differences between the apparent interests 
of workers in different countries, for example in France and Ger- 
many. The faithful, the converted, might see the higher common 


1 In a famous and particularly scandalous French murder case which excited 
political passion almost as much as scabrous curiosity, it came out that the vic- 
tim, a Communist railwayman militant, had saved 200,000 francs when that sum 
was worth round £2,000 or $10,000. He was no doubt a zealous militant, but he 
was not, strictly speaking, a proletarian. 
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interest of all the workers, a common interest that was embodied in 
the policy of the rulers of the Soviet Union for the time being. But 
this conviction was not good enough for the masses and Communist 
leaders, then and now, were forced into the most Blondin-like feats 
of tight-rope dancing and, we may assume, into fervent wishes, if 
not prayers, that one group of the faithful should not learn what the 
other was being told. At no time from 1920 till 1939 were the objec- 
tive conditions of a successful revolution present in Europe and, 
probably, no international revolutionary agency or national revo- 
tionary party could have overthrown, violently, the existing political 
and economic order though they might, in alliance with other groups, 
have modified it seriously. 

But the chances of the revolution, slim as they were, were reduced 
to vanishing point by Russian policy. There was, first of all, the fact 
that it was Russian, based on the narrow and inconclusive experience 
of the Russian Revolution. Though intellectual Marxians were and 
are prone to boast of the insight their science gives them, there are 
few if any practical examples of it. The eminent Marxians who 
thought the time was not yet ripe in Russia or even in Germany for 
a Communist revolution escape this imputation of non-objectivity, 
but then they were not attempting a premature revolution and the 
time for the mature revolution had not yet arrived. But the believers 
in the revolution being at hand were forced, or willingly agreed, to 
launch forlorn hopes and to commit a series of tactical errors that 
gratified Fascism and reaction and brought bitter comment from the 
much despised gradualist Socialists. Instead of assessing the situation 
coldly and, if necessary, cautiously, they acted like an old-fashioned 
Austrian general working by text-book, sure of victory, like General 
Smith in War and Peace, not at all like the generals of the new 
Prussian school like von Verdy du Vernois who, in 1866, coming on to 
a battlefield for the first time in his life, said ‘Never mind the books; 
what is the problem?’ The western Communists were always mind- 
ing the books, the orders sent from the new Aulic Council in 
Moscow. They had the same measure of success as had the reci- 
pients of orders from Vienna when pitted against General Bonaparte. 

The result was a dissipation of Left-wing resources that, in 1939, 
nearly put Europe and the Soviet Union at the feet of Hitler and 
might have done so had that once successful practising revolutionary 
not begun to believe his own theories and not ask ‘ What is the prob- 
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lem?’, but what are the dicta of Mein Kampf.) There is no evidence 
that Lenin ever understood the western world in which he lived as 
an exile and Stalin did not know it at all. And it was natural enough 
in men who had suddenly emerged from nearly total obscurity with 
no help from the western Socialists, to think that they had, in fact, 
the sole recipe for victory in the struggle that must come, that was, 
in fact, raging. So even westerners like Zinoviev were smugly con- 
scious of their infallibility, ready to give lessons or orders and, only 
too late, conscious of what their revolution had become or always 
had been. By that time it was too late to undo the bad schooling 
given to so many eager disciples in the western lands. 

So, again and again in those years, the line of the militant workers 
was altered, reversed, scrapped as the real or imaginary needs of 
Russian policy dictated. It is not necessary to impute mere bad faith 
to the Russian leaders. It is not necessary even to appeal to Russian 
testimony to the treachery of so many of the leaders of the Comin- 
tern in those years. The basic weakness of the Comintern was its 
birth in Russia—or in Russia-in-exile. 

Ranking the safety of the Soviet Union, and of themselves, as the 
first priority of the workers of the world, the rulers of the Soviet 
Union had no temptation to Quixotic gallantry. Not for them rash 
measures like sending British troops into certain defeat in Greece in 
1941; their honour lay in self-preservation and their victims, mostly, 
accepted the necessary sacrifices with more than Christian fortitude. 
All the agents of the Comintern in the outside world were expendable; 
so were all the agents who backed losers in the inside world, too, as 
the purges showed. What might well have seemed malice was prob- 

1 As far as one can judge, it was Hitler’s racial dogmas that prevented him 
from exploiting the discontent against the Soviet Union that was so marked in 


the Ukraine and other regions and that was, despite Hitler, represented by Red 
Army desertions on a great scale. 

* It is still surprising that the British Labour Party should be so determined to 
deny the authenticity of the once famous Zinoviev letter of 1924. There was 
nothing un-Bolshevik in the letter. If the leaders of the Labour Party did not 
know, then, that they and the leaders of the Bolshevik party were rivals and 
enemies not natural allies, they know it now. And whatever view one takes of 
the later ‘guilt’ of Zinoviev, it does not make his role in 1924 improbable. But 
men whose hearts yearn after the optimistic and credulous past dare not either 
admit their error or think, in 1951, of acting in real life 

‘Upon the plan that pleased their boyish thought’. 
But they don’t want to give up the heart-warming memories of the boyish or 
near-boyish thought either ! 
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ably often mere callous incompetence, like that of a bluff and tough 
general writing-off the troops his stupidities had sacrificed fruit- 
lessly. 

So there took place a series of hopeless actions like the revolts in 
Germany and there took place a ruthless campaign against the ‘Social 
Fascists’, the Socialists who might have competed, who did compete 
for the trust of the industrial workers. Thus in Berlin, in 1932, the 
Communists were the effective if tacit allies of the Nazis in destroy- 
ing what was left of the Weimar Republic, leading the more gullible 
of their followers into believing that it really was ‘after them, us’. 

It was, or at any rate for the moment is, the Communists after 
the Nazis in eastern Germany, but at what a cost in blood and 
betrayal, betrayal on a great scale, betrayal on a small scale like the 
turning over of German Communist refugees to Hitler after the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact! The lesson of the destruction of the 
German Communist party in 1933 might, one thought, have been 
fairly quickly learned. But it was not. As late as February 1934, in 
the campaign over the Stavisky scandals in Paris that to many 
looked like the repetition, in the original capital of the Revolution, 
of the lesson of Rome and Berlin, the Communists played into the 
hands of the French fascists, reactionaries, royalists. The French 
workers had more intelligence, or more freedom of action, than their 
house-broken leaders and they insisted on an alliance with the 
Socialists, but the folly of the Comintern line was made all the more 
obvious—and so was the discipline of the French Communist 
leaders.* 

It was the same story all over Europe. There were the same illu- 
sions, shared for the moment by the local agents, continued after the 
wiser of those agents had learned better. Episodes like the British 
General Strike of 1926 revived hopes and when those hopes very 


1 We now know much more about the internal history of the Communist 
party in Germany than we could have known in 1939. There is plenty of 
evidence of the total callousness of the leaders in the Kremlin to the fate of their 
subordinates and dupes outside it. But the evidence of the Comintern leaders’ 
incompetence was quite adequate in 1939, whatever may have been lacking in 
the evidence about their inhuman indifference to all but their own convenience. 

2 Mr. Arthur Koestler has given a startling account of the world of illusion of 
the Communist faithful in his chapter of The God that Failed. 

3 One Communist leader had more sense, Jacques Doriot. His estrangement 
from the party may have begun then or his lack of docility may have been noted 
then. 
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naturally were not fulfilled, all the blame was put on the ‘Social 
Fascists’ and none on the ruthless theorists who, from a distance, 
sent such troops as would obey orders into hopeless battle.t And 
where there was a genuine revolutionary tradition, it sometimes got 
out of hand and thus it was necessary, before the Second World 
War, to dissolve the Polish Communist party in entirety. 

As the killing times came in Russia, it was more necessary than 
ever to sacrifice the outside Communist, physically and morally, 
to the needs of the palace revolution raging in the Kremlin. Thus 
Ignazio Silone was merely asked to sacrifice his notions of truth and 
evidence to the convenience of Stalin’s party, a sacrifice that Musso- 
lini’s old ally, Togliatti, was ready to make, with, we may imagine, 
some discomfort. Until the palace revolution had decided who was 
the destined leader of the workers of the world, till order reigned in 
Moscow, till the reconstruction of the revolutionary hierarchy had 
been completed, there could be no free discussion in the branch 
parties and it would have been suicidally rash for any local leader to 
commit himself to what might prove the wrong, i.e. losing side.? 

Whether the revolutionary movement lost anything by the in- 


1 There were, of course, in every country young men and some older men 
whose passionate disapproval of the old order, especially of the old order that 
had made the war and the peace, was such that, for a time at least, faith in the 
possibility of revolution was a necessity. So in face of the evidence, they saw in 
the General Strike, or in the militancy of the Unified (i.e. Communist) Trade 
Union Federation of France the means of immediate overthrow of the estab- 
lished order, the past lesson of Rome, the coming lesson of Berlin quite lost on 
them. We learn from Mr. Joseph Freeman (at the moment of writing one of the 
few leading American Communists of that time who are still party members) 
that he learned from some of the young zealots of the Communist (ancestor of 
the London Daily Worker) that it was the treason of the Labour leaders that 
destroyed the chance of revolutionary success. Unlike Mr. Freeman, both his 
informants have long since left the party with (by British standards) a good deal 
of éclat. 

2 Of course it looks obvious, today, that Stalin must have won in his contest 
with Trotsky and still more with the lesser lights of the Old Bolsheviks. But 
many of the foreign Communist leaders felt rightly enough, much more at home 
with an orator, a demagogue, a man of western culture like Trotsky than they 
did with Stalin. It would have been humiliating for them to accept, as inevitable, 
the defeat of their kindred spirits. So it seemed unsafe for a time even to back 
Stalin! We may expect, when Stalin dies, to see the same necessary caution until 
it is quite clear that the apostolic succession has fallen on, say, Molotov or 
whoever it may be that the Dialectic appears to choose. His fate (and that of his 
rivals) will determine whether the appearance was a reality. Nothing succeeds 
like success in court politics. 
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ternal convulsions of the Soviet system is doubtful. [t diminished 
the pressure of the Comintern on the national parties which was all 
to the good. As far as Stalin represented, as temporarily he did, a 
policy of deals with the capitalist powers, with Mussolini, then in 
the Front Populaire period, with the enemies or presumed enemies of 
Nazi Germany, his victory at any rate saved a great many people, 
for the time being, the painful necessity or duty of once more enter- 
ing into the deadly breach of Moscow-directed revolution. 

On the other hand, the news that leading generals of the Red 
Army were traitors, in collusion with the presumable enemies of the 
U.S.S.R., was not comforting to the British and French General 
Staffs. It presented a new difficulty in the always difficult task of 
arranging in peace time hypothetical collaboration with a doubtful 
ally. The events of 1941-5 suggest that an army can stand more 
treason in high places or, at any rate, can stand the elimination of 
more high officers on the charge of treason, than professional soldiers 
think it decent to admit. But at the time, the Russian purges pro- 
vided adequate reasons why the Franco-Soviet Treaty of 1935 was 
not followed up by the military conventions that alone could give it 
meaning.? 

Of course, Russian domination of the revolutionary movement 
had, at all times, great disadvantages in countries with an old political 
and Radical tradition. The abandonment of that tradition in the 
United States did more to dissolve the old I.W.W., the ‘Wobblies’, 
than the Vigilantes could do. The imposition of remote control and 
of a curious exotic political language that resulted in much Com- 
munist writing looking like a bad translation from the Russian was 
a propaganda weakness; so was the obvious servility of the party 
leaders to Russian control, the imposition of men and measures by 
the revolutionary bureaucracy, the elimination of all independence 


1It is, perhaps, memories of how the U.S.S.R. survived the most com- 
plicated treasons and double treasons that makes Communists and fellow- 
travellers in western lands genuinely indignant at the apprehension felt by many 
of their (technical) fellow-citizens at the prospect of open Communists in 
positions of high importance in defence organizations. Judging from the 
experience of their own party in its most perfect stage, when Lenin ruled it and 
when a high proportion of the party leadership consisted of traitors (teste M. 
Vishinsky), they must think the western powers are a lot of nervous Nellies. 
If the Workers’ Fatherland could survive Tukachevsky, Trotsky, etc., why 
can’t France and Britain survive—well, no names, no pack drill as they used 
to say in the army. 
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of thought or action. How many devout and independent-minded 
Communists have gone to Moscow as Lammenais went to Rome, 
only to learn that no devotion could compensate for a lack of com- 
plete docility ! 

But how many managed to continue to say, after all twists and 
turns of Russian policy: 


Nella sua voluntade é nostra pace! 


And the will that was their peace was that of the deified Stalin, 
not any longer that of the anonymous mass of the workers or even 
of the party. The new Tsar was given the same blind obedience that 
the old Tsars had got—sometimes. 

There were shocks. It was unfortunate for example that the Soviet 
Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition of 1937 should be so like the Nazi 
Pavilion; was this an accident or did it show some kinship? It was 
still more unfortunate that it should be opened as the great purges 
were raging and that the heathen should have been given the chance 
to scoff, to guess how many of the Soviet élite represented in effigy 
or in literature at the beginning of the Exhibition would be alive at 
the end of it! 

The purges were, of course, a shock, a shock from which some 
admirers of the Soviets never really recovered. But excuses were 
found. Thus one of the most generous admirers (in every sense) of 
the Soviet Union explained that non-application of the Stalin consti- 
tution by the natural reaction after the murder of Kirov, though, as 
was unkindly pointed out, the constitution was first promulgated— 
and then evaded—after that fateful crime. The same apologist, a few 
years before, had reported that Trotskyism was totally dead in 
Russia, just before some of those who had told him so began to 


1 An old American radical justified, in 1937, this subservience in revealingly 
naive terms. ‘I also accepted without difficulty the Communist policy of a strong, 
centralized International, the Comintern. Manifestly, such an organization is 
necessary to fight world capitalism, and the Comintern has shown in its activities 
that it can guide the world revolutionary movement. The Comintern leaders are 
incomparably the best body of Marxians anywhere; they are flooded with 
information from all countries; they have an enormous personal experience, 
especially the Russians, many of whom have lived in various countries, speak several 
languages, and have passed through three revolutions in their own country.’ 
W. Z. Foster, From Bryan to Stalin, p. 162-3. It is lucky for Mr. Foster than 
no comrade has called Stalin’s attention to the passage italicized which so con- 
spicuously does not fit the Marshal. 
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confess to the blackest crimes in the Trotskyist interest. And the 
whole murderous mania of the purges, exceeding in savagery the 
worst witch panics of the decaying Middle Ages, recalling rather the 
madness of a witch-hunt in a Zulu Kraal when the witch-finders 
were let loose on the terrified and docile chiefs charged with the 
dread crime of intending, by magic, the death of the king, was not 
enough to shake the basic faith. Let this purge end and the new day 
would dawn. You could not make an omelette etc.; look at the French 
Revolution (it was not looked at in any critical sense). All the 
palliations that love could find were found. 

And the same excuses continued to be found till men whose 
genuine indignation at the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti coloured 
all their views of America, firmly refused to remember who it was 
that found time to murder the leaders of the Polish Bund, Erlich 
and Alter, in the midst of the Hitlerian invasion. 

It is no wonder that a historical phenomenon with such magical 
powers of winning and keeping friends, against all their natural 
instincts and professed principles, should have even more magic 
attributed to it than it deserved. And it has been given too much 
credit by its own partisans, and by its more hysterical enemies, both 
of whom have forgotten that there existed revolutionary situations 
and revolutionary successes before Lenin returned from Switzerland 
and Stalin from Siberia. 


IV 


For the revolutionary crisis of our age has been long coming on 
us, even apart from the creation of the revolutionary legend. The 
revolutionary force that was and is at work in the world, was not 
only or mainly the revolution in arms; it was the revolution in ships, 
ships breaking into the ports of India, Java, China, Japan, Latin 
America. The basic revolution followed trade and the traders, into 
Canton, into the Hooghly, into Yeddo harbour, into the peaceful 
and empty Pacific of the Spanish crown, into the roadstead of San 
Diego and the great, empty harbour of San Francisco, into the fever- 


2 The purges are sometimes discussed as if they only affected the Bolshevik 
upper crust and so could be defended on the ‘and was their blood so pure?’ line. 
Bur they raged all over the Soviet Union, their countless victims were drawn 
from every class in the classless society. It was no mere elimination of conspiring 
senators in the capital while order and justice reigned in the provinces. Stalin was 
more Chaka than Tiberius. 
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ridden trading forts of the African coast. And everywhere the 
traders went, they brought with them, willy-nilly, not merely or 
mainly the ideas of revolution, Voltaire or the Bible, but the weapons, 
tools, techniques that began, roughly round 1800, to upset the old, 
apparently eternal order of Asia and Africa, and the stable though 
new order of Latin America. 

It is idle, today, to regret that intrusion into the old, stable world; 
the consequences are with us and they are inevitably revolutionary. 
In many areas, the revolution has occurred, that is the destruction of 
the old political and social order; what is still in doubt is the political 
and social order that is to follow. A society that lived almost entirely 
by custom, where government in our sense was the business of 
remote, almost unknown princes and courtiers, content with order 
and tribute, was, with varying degrees of speed, either subjected to 
a new, far more efficient, far more demanding foreign government, 
or was forced to see its old, traditional political order dissolve, in 
war and ignominy, under the astounded and alarmed eyes of the 
great, passive peasant masses. 

The destruction of the old political order might be concealed 
by fictions. Till well into the nineteenth century, the sovereign 
East India Company put the title of its pensioner, the heir of the 
Mogul emperors, on its coins in the court language of Persian, 
though already the more enterprising Hindus were abandoning the 
old and new learning, Sanskrit and Persian alike, for English.t In 
China, the efforts of the western powers saved the tottering Manchu 
throne, but could not hide from the Chinese the impotence of their 
rulers. The Dutch in the islands, later the French in what we now 
call Indo-China, were either openly destroying or simply emascu- 
lating the old political system. And before or with the political change 
came the economic changes that created the new Asia, the new 
Africa, the new Latin America, all so unlike the old. 

Perhaps the most significant dates in this revolution are the years 
in which the English and French and Dutch merchants, for the first 
time in the long history of the relationship between Asia and Europe, 
found that they had more to sell than to buy from the mother 
continent. 


1 As late as the ’80s of last century, a new Viceroy of India, the highly 
intelligent Lord Dufferin, set himself to learn Persian under the false impression 
that it would be useful to him in his new office. 
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There had always been some trade between Europe and Asia but 
it was one-sided. Europe wanted silk; Europe wanted precious 
stones; Europe, later on, wanted spices. But Asia wanted nothing or 
next to nothing from Europe but treasure. So one of the wounds of 
which the Roman Empire died was the centuries-old dollar gap, the 
constant movement eastward of silver and gold. So it was a thousand 
years later, with the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, the French. 
As their military power waxed, they could exact tribute (as the 
Spaniards and Portuguese could make sovereignty pay in America), 
make war and politics pay, but the terms of trade were constantly 
against thern. 

Even in the late- eighteenth century, when the new industrial 
technique was transforming England, India was still exporting cotton 
goods. And China, despite a demand for minor curiosities and for 
the ginseng roots whose aileged medicinal and aphrodisiac qualities 
paid the Yankee skippers who imported them so highly, the Middle 
Kingdom did not need, and knew it did not need anything that the 
barbarians produced, except, of course, the silver they were willing 
to pay for Chinese products. It was a situation that suited the 
Oriental rulers and their agents and as long as it lasted, the effects of 
European trade, and even of European political instrusion were as 
superficial and might have been as transitory as the effects of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great. 

But when Lancashire began to turn Georgia cotton into cloth, at 
a price far below anything that India could match, when not only 
cotton goods but opium suddenly paid for all and more than all 
that China had deigned to export through Canton in the old, proud, 
self-sufficient days, then the real invasion, the real revolutionizing of 
Asia, Africa, South America hegan. 

For none of those continents was prepared, in temper or tech- 
nique, for the new world of industry and international trade. They 
had neither the laws nor the traditions nor the attitude of mind 
required for modern commerce nor the techniques required for 
modern industry. In 1800, there were few apparent superiorities of 
the West that the East needed to note or respect. To Indian and 
Chinese alike, the whites were barbarians, but not necessarily very 
dangerous barbarians. True, the whites had shown in India that 
their new military methods were superior but the Sikhs were about 
to show (with the aid of European adventurers) that those methods 
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could be successfully imitated. The European and American ships 
were vastly superior to dhows and junks but, as was shown in 
India, they could be built by Indian shipwrights from Indian wood. 
But what could not be built in India were the new engines, what 
could not be created in China were the political, social and legal 
conditions of the new commerce. 

There had been great Arab merchants, there were great Chinese 
merchants who could deal with and trust able young Americans like 
John Murray Forbes. But what they could not do was to create a 
firm like Jardine, Mathieson or a port like Shanghai. So it was done 
for them and against them. And as the pace of European technical 
change increased, so did the revolutionary impact of that change 
on the outer world. It was the new English-made railway system 
that unified India as it had never been unified before and it was 
no accident that Dalhousie’s transformation of the Indian econ- 
omy was followed by the Mutiny. The Mutiny failed and the 
railway continued to do more to weaken caste, unify India, 
awaken the people from their dogmatic slumbers, than even the 
offering of European education to the élite or of Christianity to the 
masses. 

In China, the Opium War showed how militarily impotent was 
the imperial régime and from that revelation came the Taiping 
Rebellion, the first of modern Chinese revolutionary movements, 
inspired by a Chinese version of Christianity, as well as by a popular 
resentment of the remote, half-foreign and increasingly feeble 
Manchu rule. If France and Britain had let well alone, the Manchus 
might, probably would have been overthrown and a much stronger, 
less conservative, more adaptable government might have been set 
up in its place. But ‘Chinese’ Gordon did his work too well; the 
‘mandate of heaven’, which was obviously being withdrawn from 
the decadent Chi’ing dynasty, was restored by far from heavenly 
hands and for very terrestrial reasons. Merchants and missionaries 
alike continued to dissolve the old and immemorial order of China 
without providing an adequate system to replace it. The revolution 
was in full swing. 

So it was, too, in Africa where the old crime and scourge of the 
slave trade was made more devastating than ever as European ad- 
venturers moved farther inland. True, they were usually followed 
by European governments that could far more effectively deal with 
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Negro and Arab slavers than could the tribal chiefs. But not only 
was the rule of the Congo Free State no improvement on that of the 
slavers, but the steamers, the rifles, the railways, the cotton goods, 
the toys and trinkets, even the bicycles beloved of H. G. Wells, 
undermined African society. 

So it was, too, in Latin America. If it was the great French revo- 
lutionary war that brought about the liberation of the Continent 
from Spain, it was the new industry, the new commerce that posed 
to the liberated countries (it would have been premature to call them 
nations) questions that they might have solved, slowly, with much 
trial and error, but were forced to attempt to solve by ‘revolution’ 
and counter-‘revolution’, by civil and external war. The rubber of 
Brazil and Peru; the meat of Argentina; the nitrates of Chile; the oil 
of Mexico and Venezuela; these were prizes to be fought for by 
internal and external forces. And the greatest force was external, the 
new world market that South America, like Asia and Africa, was 
forced to enter, the new techniques that made the prizes available to 
the winners. This made it certain that the old, somnolent life of 
hacendado and peon could not continue in Mexico any more than it 
could have continued in California after the gold was found in 
Sutter’s mill-race. 

Societies unaltered for millennia, in Asia and Africa, for centuries 
in America, were overnight faced with the problems of a world they 
had not made or wished for, and that a world which was not making 
a uniform success of the problems it had made for itself, as well as 
for the vastly greater mass of humanity that it was turning upside 
down. At varying speeds, with varying degrees of consent and con- 
sciousness, the whole world was being forced to remake its ways of 
life not in one, but in half a dozen departments. What wonder 
that there were and are revolutions, some futile, some fruitful 
for good or evil, all inadequate as remedies and destructive as 
means? 

Sometimes the formal revolution represented one segment of 
society, one particular local or class interest; such were many of the 
nationalist revolts and revolutions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Sometimes, as in most Latin American civil and external 
wars, there was no issue but the general and perpetual issue of power 


1 Nationalism is too important a force to be dismissed this way and is dealt 
with elsewhere. 
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and plunder. But each convulsion, sterile as it might be in positive 
results, had a negative result, the further weakening of the old habit 
of obedience. And sooner or later real questions were posed to which 
a revolution attempted to give a real answer. 

Thus, in the typical American case, the revolt against the octo- 
genarian and nearly senile dictator of Mexico, Porfirio Diaz, was, in 
its origin, purely political. Madero wanted a return of ‘liberty’ and 
he interpreted that in the old political sense. But with the abdication 
of Diaz, the tradition of docility (not very old in Mexico) was broken 
and the real revolution began or, if you like, the counter-revolution. 
For a real revolution had been going on, the making of Mexico into 
a capitalist colony in which power and profit were shared between 
the foreign entrepreneurs and their native partners, the great land- 
owners, the generals and the managerial political class, the politicians 
who called themselves, not unjustly, the ‘Scientists’, the ‘ Cientificos’. 
This alliance was carrying out a revolution in Mexico more funda- 
mental than the wars that secured independence, a revolution as im- 
portant as the Spanish conquest and, in one respect, more funda- 
mental, since it was depriving the peon of all his traditional rights 
in the land, making of him the property-less, mobile, docile labourer 
needed for the transformation of Mexico into a modern state of the 
colonial type. It was a reasonable project in the time it was projected. 
Had Diaz been less obstinate, less impervious to advice and more 
vigilant, the Madero revolution might have failed and outbreaks of 
despairing peons in Morelos have been repressed as the Yaquis had 
been.? 

But Madero succeeded and the Mexican ruling classes, by over- 
throwing him, opened the way to real revolutionaries, to Villa and 
Zapata, and to a reversal of the course of Mexican history, the 
breaking-up of the great estates, the expropriation of the great 
foreign concessions, the beginning of ten disastrous years of civil 
war that impoverished all sections of the Mexican people, except the 


1 Not all Latin American conflicts were merely violent versions of the spoils 
system. Thus the great Chilean Civil War of 1891 was not merely a contest 
berween an ‘American’ and a ‘British faction’, but between an oligarchy and a 
dictator, Balmaceda, who was a kind of Perén before his time, getting some 
support from the poor who bore the burden of progress. 

2In modern times it is almost impossible to believe that Dfaz, the classical 
dictator of the generation before 1914, had an army of only 18,000 poorly 
equipped troops to control a disorderly country of 10,000,000 people! 
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bandits in and out of uniform, undid much of the progress in capital 
equipment that had marked the régime of Diaz and began to create 
something like a Mexican nation and give to the overwhelming 
majority of the people, the peons, some stake in the country. 

The revolutionary land reforms in Mexico were not necessarily 
the best way of providing for the management of the land or the 
increase of production, but they were a condition of anything like 
the making of a Mexican nation and the independence of that nation 
from its near and very formidable neighbour. The same dilemma 
has faced governments all over the world since then and, more and 
more, the work of revolution has been to create not independent 
self-sufficient, politically unmanageable peasant proprietors, but 
impotent servants of the new hacendado, the state. 

If the Mexican Revolution is an example, on one side of the world, 
of an indigenous revolution which did more than change political 
forms, an even more interesting example of the same process can be 
seen in the Japanese ‘Restoration’ of the imperial power in 1868. 
By a policy of rigid exclusion of all foreigners except the Dutch 
traders confined to their factory at Nagasaki, the Tokugawa Shoguns? 
hoped to preserve their authority. They also rigorously excluded the 
dangerous doctrine the Portuguese and Spaniards had brought in, 


1 The case for the Mexican policy is put by Professor Whetten. ‘They (the 
Reformers) admit that the agrarian program has involved drastic methods; 
moreover, they argue that any less drastic measures would have failed to break 
up the land monopoly that had characterized Mexico for generations. . . . They 
are of the opinion that whatever interruption in production has taken place is a 
temporary phenornenon and is chargeable to the legitimate cost of remaking the 
peon into a respectable citizen.’ Rural Mexico, p. 144. One drawback of letting 
the peasants really own their land, is that they begin to eat the food they produce 
themselves instead of turning all but bare subsistence over to the landlord or the 
state. This selfishness caused great trouble in Russia and is causing it now in 
Poland and Yugoslavia. 

* The Japanese have long specialized, like the English, in political fictions, so 
that while there has been, since the foundation of the Empire, a divinely 
descended Mikado, for nearly a thousand years, real authority was exercised by 
hereditary regents, the Shoguns. Sometimes there was a fainéant Shogun, so that 
there were two nominal and a third real ruler to confuse the minds of the people. 
When the Europeans first came to Japan, they thought that the Shogun was a 
kind of hereditary Emperor and the Mikado a kind of hereditary Pope, a 
division of authority that excited the reprobation of Jean-Jacques Rousseau in 
the Contrat Social. The Shogun was also known to foreigners as the Tycoon, 
a title not as is often believed, invented by Time magazine to describe business 
magnates. The office of Shogun was held by General MacArthur, 1945-51. 
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Christianity. So after a violent persecution that almost exterminated 
the Christians, Japan was sealed and much more effectively sealed 
than was China. For the remote courtiers, eunuchs and mandarins in 
Pekin did not care how much trade with the foreign barbarians was 
done by the merchants of Canton as long as they got their share of 
the profits. 

The rulers of Japan were less tempted by wealth and restricted 
trade to a minimum. Thanks to this policy, Japan for well over a 
century was protected by a silken curtain against dangerous thoughts, 
much better protected than it was, later, against modern dangerous 
thoughts, e.g. Communism, and probably better protected against 
them than are even the young Russians of today. But it was impos- 
sible for the government of the Shogun, or of the great feudal 
princes, to prevent pressures developing inside the island empire. 
No exclusion of foreign goods or ideas really helped to remedy the 
social problem of the growth of population or such disasters as 
earthquakes and famines or the increasingly rapid dissolution of the 
feudal order caused by the growth of a money economy and a busi- 
ness class. Internal and external peace were not enough and the 
intelligent Japanese began to show, perhaps had never lost, curiosity 
about that outside world which, however barbarous by Japanese or 
Chinese standards, made such excellent artillery. And the Japanese, 
unlike the Chinese, prized very highly the arts of war. They had 
learned the use of fire-arms from the Portuguese; they wanted to 
learn more of the progress of the white men in the noblest of the 
arts, war, the more they were forced to remain at peace, though the 
Samurai, the military retainers of the feudal princes, made a very 
large standing army that increasingly resented its imposed inaction. 

It was not only the amateurs of warlike arts who wanted to im- 
prove themselves; there were scholars who wanted to know more 
of modern science than they could learn from smuggled Chinese 
translations of Jesuit works on mathematics and astronomy. Their 
chance of acqyiring this knowledge came from the Dutch factory 
and it was in Dutch that the first, brave, open-minded underground 
students of the West broke through the barriers set up by the Sho- 


1 Some of the political activity of the Argentine army may be due to the fact 
that it has not fought a foreign foe for eighty or an internal foe for sixty years, 
while Brazilians have seen active service in Italy, as well as in civil wars against 
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gunate’ And, a very important date in Japanese history, in 1774 
there was published The Beginning of Dutch Studies, the first com- 
pendium of European learning openly printed in Japan since the 
adoption of the policy of isolation.® 

From that date onwards, the crisis of modernization was upon 
Japan, growing more severe as the governmental system worked 
more and more badly, as the Shogunate got more and more involved 
in financial troubles, angering the military classes and both plunder- 
ing and angering the merchant classes of the growing towns. That 
the peasants rose in repeated and desperate protests against the 
increasing rapacity of the nobles and of the officials was a sign of the 
times, not a threat to the régime. But there was a threat to the régime 
and to the country, or so it was thought, a threat from the intrusive 
foreigners, first of all the Russians, then the English, then and, 
finally, the Americans who under Commodore Perry, in 1853 and 
1854, forced the Shogun’s government to ‘open’ the Treaty ports 
and thus began the reversal of the two-hundred-year policy of 
exclusion. 

The threat from the outside world was not the only threat to the 
declining order. For to the existing grievances of the nobles and the 
nascent bourgeoisie was added the new one that the Shogun could 
not protect the country from these intrusive and aggressive 
foreigners. Nor could he. His impotence was demonstrated by the 
bombardment of the forts at Shimonoseki of the Prince (Daimyo) 
of Satsuma and the obvious fact was underlined that Japan, mili- 
tarily minded as she was, could no more hope to resist the westerners 
than China had done in the two wars against England.° 

1 Sir George Sansom points out the contrast between Japan and China. The 
great Manchu emperors tolerated, indeed patronized the Jesuits, but the com- 
placent Chinese scholars of the ruling /tterati were not interested; like Dr. 
Jowett of Balliol College, what they didn’t know wasn’t knowledge, indeed, was 
probably merely a European version of that Taoist superstition which was 
possibly good enough for peasants who believed in magic, but not for Confucian 
scholars and gentlemen (see C. P. Fitzgerald’s China, p. 564). The Japanese 
scholars, who knew that their culture was largely borrowed from China, were 
not so smug; they were willing to borrow from the West and did so at great risk 
to themselves. 

Published, that is to say, in the year of the First Continental Congress and 
two years before the Declaration of Independence and the publication of The 
Wealth of Nations. 


3 In the second war, which ended with the capture of Pekin, France also took 
part. 
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There was one answer to the problem; learn from the possible 
enemy. So the Shoguns themselves began sending young Japanese 
abroad as Peter the Great had sent Russians, at a time when to try 
to leave Japan was an even more serious offence than it is to try to 
leave Russia today. 

But the problem was not merely one of knowledge. It was one of 
power and the problem of power was solved by the ‘Restoration’ 
that was, in fact, a revolution. The Shogun was forced to abdicate; 
he did so, then rebelled and was defeated and, many years later, could 
be seen bicycling in the streets of Tokyo where his ancestors had 
ruled for two centuries. And from his prison palace in Kyoto, the 
descendant of the Sun Goddess, the Mikado, was brought to Yeddo 
(renamed Tokyo) and to him, formally, was restored the sole legisla- 
tive and executive authority, to him, which meant to the revolted 
daimyos and their counsellors who, with a skill worthy of the 
English Whigs in 1688 and 1714, played the trump card, the King, 
a King not indeed, like William III or George I of their own making, 
but one combining a divine right to rule that would have satisfied 
Filmer or any other preacher of indefeasible hereditary right, with a 
happy incapacity to exploit it for himself. 

It was a stroke of genius and of native genius at that; the two 
island peoples (or their rulers) independently found the same solu- 
tion for utilizing reverence for the monarch without suffering the 
drawbacks of absolute monarchy.! 

And when it was thought necessary, thirty years later, to give 
some kind of parliamentary constitution to the country, what was 
produced was like the German constitution of Bismarck’s time, not 
only out of admiration for that rising power, but because ‘conditions 
in both countries being similar in many respects, the Japanese 
government, even without German experience to draw upon, would 
have produced a system very close to that which was adopted’. 

The managers of the Japanese Revolution showed genius, but 
they were also lucky in that they were an island power, not under 
such immediate pressure as China, and, still luckier, they had, in the 
Shogunate, an admirable lightning conductor. When a dynasty in 


1 By a fiction that would have earned the startled admiration of an English 
parliamentary lawyer of the seventeenth century, the new government was 
officially modelled on the administration set up in 1101 and used the same titles. 

2G. B. Sansom, The Western World and Japan, p. 382. 
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China outlived its usefulness, a long period of civil war and dissolu- 
tion of imperial unity, lasting from a generation to several centuries, 
had to follow till fortune bestowed ‘the mandate of heaven’ on a 
new dynasty. Thus although there were Ming pensioners of the 
Manchu dynasty living when the Empire was abolished in 1912, no 
one thought of restoring them to the throne of their ancestors and 
China was launched as a ‘Republic’ on a generation of civil war. 

But the leaders of the Restoration showed courage in other ways. 
For they dared (as Louis XV! had not done, as so few governments 
have ever dared to do) to seize, for the good of the state, the property 
of their friends or of the most dangerous of them, the Samurai, the 
military class from which most of the leaders came. The surrender 
of feudal rights by the great princes and by their followers was a 
Japanese Fourth of August led not by a landless rascal like the 
Vicomte de Noailles,! but by the great magnates themselves. They 
may not have known what they were doing and in any case the main 
burden fell on their followers, the Samurai, who revolted and were 
defeated. Eighteen seventy-seven, when the Satsuma clansmen were 
defeated in a typically bloody Japanese battle by the new conscript 
peasant soldiers, forbidden a few years before, to carry any weapons 
and forced to get out of the way of any Samurai they encountered, 
like a Negro in an old-fashioned Southern town, was a revolutionary 
year indeed. 

And the Samurai, deprived of their top-knots, of their coat 
armour, of most of their incomes, plunging desperately into business 
for which they had no training, losing their miserable patrimony, 
walking with the odd gait that recalled the days when they wore two 
swords (now they were forbidden to carry any), were the symbol of 
the political truth that a revolution must impose sacrifices on some- 
body or some groups and that political wisdom should see that it is 
imposed on the group worst adapted to the new order. It was a 
lesson that the mandarins and Manchu nobles of China and, later, 
the political profiteers of the Kuomintang, would not learn and their 
refusal to learn has had to be paid for. 

Japan, alone among the ‘backward’ countries on whom the 
western revolutionary impact fell, preserved her full autonomous 
power of action, made her own adjustments to the necessities of the 

2 Known from his economic position as ‘Jean sans Terre’. He gladly pro- 
posed the sacrifice of vested interests, none of which were vested in him. 
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case and became, in turn, the bearer of western ideas and techniques, 
mostly but not all military, to her Asiatic neighbours. The final result 
in our age has not been a matter of rejoicing for either Japan or her 
neighbours, but few countries in this racked world have had much 
to, boast of in the way of political wisdom in the past and present 
generation and Japan merely adapted in her own way the fashions 
of the modern world of technology and war. 

One last example of revolution from within inspired by a native 
doctrine if by any doctrine is provided by Turkey. There, a ruling 
caste, in retreat before its enemies for centuries, threw up enough 
leaders to stop the rot and to bring about a deep reorganization of 
the policy and the culture. Under the pressure of a series of more and 
more disastrous military defeats, the last threatening the very 
existence of the Turkish state, the army officers, led by Mustafa 
Kemal, really put into effect the revolution that, at an earlier stage, 
had been merely and feebly political. 

It was a revolution and that in many ways. Kemal dared tackle 
openly the religion of the people, deposed not merely the Sultan, 
heir of the House that had embodied the national idea, but abolished 
also his religious office as the Khalif. The Commander of the Faith- 
ful went the way of the Padishah. Kemal altered the calendar, the 
alphabet, the dress, the social habits, the family law, the personal 
names, the historical tradition of a people noted, for long enough, 
for a stubborn and unintelligent conservatism. He had, at the same 
time, to try to get the truncated country to recover from a series of 
disastrous wars, preserve its independence, give it some new eco- 
nomic basis and a new set of political institutions. He had to do, that 
is, both the work of Peter the Great and of Lenin and Stalin. And 
he had to provide, what is so hard for dictatorships to provide, a 
peaceful means of regulating the succession. Imperfect, crude, hasty, 
his work was all these things and where non-Turks were concerned, 
it was harsh, not to say savage, too. 

Yet the political and social order stood the strain; the ‘free institu- 
tions’ that looked like mere window-dressing in the manner of the 
Stalin constitution, revealed unexpected life. And none of Russia’s 


1 Tt may be said that Mexico was able to carry through her revolution in her 
own fashion. But that was due not to her own power (as in the case of Japan) 
but because the American people and government refused to use their own 
overwhelming power to ‘restore order’ or, in other ways, impose on Mexico 
an American pattern of behaviour. 
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neighbours has had less to fear from the contagion of revolution by 
infiltration than Turkey, or has shown steadier nerves in the face of 
the threat of revolution imported in arms. 

There have been, that is to say, no successful, unsupported Com- 
munist revolutions where Russian power has not been directly 
applied except in the case (a vast exception to be sure) of China, 
whose present state and future destiny are almost as much a mystery 
as when the European traders. were confined to the go-downs of 
Canton. 

And there have been real revolutions, genuine indigenous re- 
castings of the social and political structure, that owed nothing to 
the preaching or practice of Marxian revolution. These have not, 
for all that, been totally successful. The problems of Mexico, race 
problems, economic problems rising from its climate and topo- 
graphy, are still very great. The problems of Turkey, imposed by its 
vulnerable military position, by its climate and topography, by the 
character of its resources are great, as popular discontent, freely 
expressed, has recently shown. The basic problem of Japan, the feed- 
ing of its ever-growing population on the small infertile islands is 
oppressing its present rulers, as it did the Shoguns who fell because 
they failed to solve it. 

The methods of those revolutions (as of all revolutions) leave a 
debit entry that must be paid. The Mexicans, in their zeal to get rid 
of foreign control, also got rid of a great deal of technical help that 
they needed. The Turks, by expelling the Greeks from Ionia as 
earlier by massacring the Armenians, lost the services of more 
modern-minded peoples than themselves. The Japanese who made 
their Revolution copied the West only too well. The new bour- 
geoisie in Japan, like the new bourgeoisie in Germany, had to doa 
deal with the military classes and the Choshu and Satsuma clans, 
with their control of the army and navy, were able to secure that 
the possibly more efficacious though less brilliant way of solving 
Japan’s problems, by becoming a nation of shopkeepers, was not 
given a fair trial. All political remedies have their price; violent 
remedies a necessarily high price. We have seen it paid by Russia, 


1It was a theory of Kemal Atatiirk, not imposed quite so rigorously as the 
scholarly theories of Stalin, that the Turks were not comparative newcomers to 
Asia Minor as used to be thought by everybody, including the Turks, but are 
really Hittites and so predecessors of intruding Greeks and Armenians. 
Io! 


China, Japan, Germany, Mexico, Turkey. But we should beware of 
charging all that price to Russia, or the doctrines that Russia exploits. 
The success of that doctrine is to be studied, not in a spirit of panic 
or of reverence, but as one of the disturbing phenomena of the age. 

It is often wise to go to the Chinese for aphoristic political wis- 
dom, if not for political practice, and one formidable Chinese curse 
hopes that your enemy ‘will live in interesting times’. We live in 
interesting times; the Russian Revolution has made them almost 
unendurably interesting, but they would not have been dull were 
there now a Romanoy in the Winter Palace instead of Stalin in the 
Kremlin. 
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Chapter Three 


NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM 


I 


And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his Gods? 


MacauLay’s question, in the historical epoch in which he put it, 
would have seemed rhetorical. To fight and, if necessary die pro aris 
et focis was the highest virtue for the city states of the ancient world. 
And, in village societies, it was a necessity as well as a virtue. All 
the social pressures of these societies made what we call patriotism 
the most obvious necessity of community life. Societies which did 
not develop this attitude were victims of societies that did. But the 
transfer of these sentiments to the Roman Empire, or even to the 
Hellenistic kingdoms made them, often enough, mere literary atti- 
tudes, to be given a fine poetic form by the highly unsuccessful 
soldier (in a civil war) Q. Horatins Flaccus. 


It took the Dark Ages to bring back into general repute the 
simpler martial virtues. The sophisticated eighteenth century, 
though paying formal respect to the doctrine, was sceptical about its 
natural pre-eminence. Dr. Johnson and Montesquieu alike doubted 
the old doctrine, doubted the assertion that the victory or defeat of 
the state you found yourself belonging to, was the greatest good or 
the greatest evil. And they doubted it for the reason that Macaulay 
himself doubted it; victory no longer meant any visible gain for the 
average citizen, defeat no longer was the complete disaster that it 
had been in primitive times. Patriotism was a respectable emotion; it 
had its place among the political virtues; but it was not everything 
and could not be enough. 
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Yet, by Macaulay’s time, patriotism had already began to change 
into nationalism and the basic doctrine of nationalism, the only doc- 
trine of nationalism, was and is that patriotism zs enough, that only 
inside the nation state is political life worth living, only inside the 
nation state is a true moral life possible, only inside the nation state 
is rea/ material well-being possible. It is uncertain when the old duty 
of defence of the community you belonged to, turned into the new 
doctrine that there was only one community that you had a right to 
belong to and a duty to defend, but it was an idea that the French 
Revolution certainly launched on its conquering march. 

In the old days, states (as far as they could be said to exist) were 
the result of historical accident, of geographical proximity, sometimes 
of vague, common traditions. There was no uniform pattern to which 
states had to conform, to be entitled to obedience. A republic like 
Venice ruled Italians and Slovenes. A German-speaking republic ruled 
the French-speaking population of the Pays de Vaud where the ‘Lords 
of Berne’ had replaced the Duke of Savoy. The King of Denmark 
ruled both Germans and Swedes; the King of France ruled Flemings 
and Germans and Basques and Catalans. And there was nothing 
abnormal, wrong, or outrageous in these agglomerations of subjects 
who had in common only their allegiance to king or republic. The 
rule of the king or republic might be oppressive; there rnight be 
memories of earlier allegiance; but there was not, as far as we can 
judge, any general acceptance of the doctrine that it was wrong for 
people who spoke German to be ruled by kings whose official 
language was Danish or Swedish or French. 

The American and French Revolutions changed that and changed 
it by asserting the doctrine that authority came from below, that 
the assent of the governed was the basis of all legitimate power. But 
that doctrine raised the awkward question: what group was giving 
assent to what ruler or group of rulers? And, as the wars of the 
Revolution swept away so many states whose claims were entirely 
traditional, beginning with the oldest of the lot, the Republic of 
Venice, it was increasingly difficult to limit the application of the new 
doctrine to existing states. Too many new states had been made, 
unmade, extended, contracted, for the old stability of the pre- 
revolutionary world to return. 

The French Revolution had asked other questions than strictly 
political ones and, when it had been driven back to its starting 
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point, the victorious rulers tried to stop those questions being asked 
or tried to answer them, themselves, in a parody of the new fashion. 
They attempted, on the one hand, to prevent the Revolution from 
spreading. They attempted, on the other, to use for their own advan- 
tage, the great force let loose in the world, nationalism. It was 
nationalism in Spain, in Germany, in Russia that alone had provided 
an adequate answer to the revolutionary drive of the French. To 
nationalism even the Habsburgs appealed in 1809; on nationalism 
the Hohenzollerns relied for a time as on an ally. 

But nationalism had been associated with other forces, with the 
attack on feudalism, on the old order in Church and state, with the 
role of the rising and ambitious bourgeoisie. The old rulers could 
not trust it and, as late as 1848, nationalism was a part of the general 
revolutionary movement. As such, it benefited by the general trend 
of European thought. It had in common with the ‘Liberals’ a 
common enemy in people like Nicholas I and Metternich. It had its 
dramatic martyrs like Byron; it recognized apostles like Mazzini. 
The unification and liberation of Germany and Italy were ‘good 
things’. And it was assumed, after it had ceased to be true, that 
national liberation and liberation (in the Liberal sense) were much 
the same thing. 

This doctrine became, a generation or two later, so much an 
object of scorn that the truth it contained was ignored. It was not 
merely the historical coincidence that the progress of nationality 
meant the weakening of the traditional strongholds of despotism 
and obscurantism, Russia, Austria, Turkey. National freedom did 
often bring about an increase in other kinds of freedom; breaking 
down the old state order necessitated the adjustment of state 
machinery to more modern needs. Mere habit was not enough any 
longer. And, in some cases, the liberation of suppressed nationalities 
was followed by a very dramatic improvement in the general level 
of civilization. 

Whether a given nationalist movement was likely to promote 


1 Tt was common, after the First World War, to refer to the ‘Balkanization of 
Europe’ brought about by the peace settlement of 1919. That settlement may 
have been as bad as its critics contended. But the historical analogy was not 
impressive, for few would contend that the Balkans in 1914 were worse off than 
the Balkans under Turkish rule or could assert, with much plausibility, that the 
Turkish Empire was prevented by these revolts from carrying out the modern- 
ization of its subject territories. 
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material well-being or promote political liberty was not a question 
to be decided off-hand, one way before the twentieth century, 
another way after it. But the simple enthusiasm with which the 
revolts of ‘nations rightly struggling to be free’ were welcomed, 
began to decline, in the late nineteenth century, for three reasons. 
The first was, again, a kind of historical coincidence. The chiet 
beneficiary of nationalism in the later part of the century was 
Bismarck’s Germany. And while the victories of Prussia over 
Austria and France had been widely welcomed by nearly all forward- 
looking persons, it was not such a matter of universal rejoicing after 
it was noticed that Bismarck’s Germany was not moving along the 
Liberal road, that the dreams of general peace entertained at the 
time of the Great Exhibition of 1851 seemed more and more utopian 
by the time Queen Victoria’s grandson became Wilhelm II. Ger- 
many was now united, but Europe was more than ever disunited and 
dangerously disunited.! The simple ‘good thing’ theory of national- 
ism, with Germany as its chief example, was no longer accepted as 
self-evident. 

The second was the discovery that there were a great many more 
nations than had been suspected. It was easy to preach the revival of 
known national units, to preach the resurrection of Hungary or of 
Poland, but what of the new claims of the Croats against the Mag- 
yars, of the Lithuanians against the Poles? What, too, of claims inside 
a known national unit? What, for example, of the claims of the Fin- 
nish Finns against the dominant Swedish Finns? 

What of the fissures beginning to appear in such model states as 
Belgium and Scandinavia, the protest against the political and cul- 
tural supremacy of the Walloons made by the F'lemings in Belgium, 
by the Norwegians against the predominance of the Swedes in the 
personal union of the two crowns? The instances could be multiplied 
and the simple view that, with some not very important exceptions, it 
would be easy to apportion Europe out into national states, the only 
ones that had any moral claims to existence, had to be abandoned. 
Whatever else it was, the national solution was not simple. If it 

11t is forgotten that while there was no general war till 1914, there were a 
series of war scares beginning with the ‘alerte’ of 1875 when it was feared that 
Germany was about to attack convalescent France. And it was now realized that 
it would be more and more difficult to ‘localize’ a war, just because the power 
of Germany was so great that few powers could contemplate, with equanimity, 
any increase 1n it. 
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could unity Italy and Germany, it could nearly dissolve Spain and 
threaten the unity of Belgium and Bohemia. 

The third reason for the discredit into which nationalism fell in 
progressive circles was its obvious utility to the leaders of ‘re- 
action’. For by the turn of the century in most countries, and much 
earlier in some, nationalism, with its corollaries of exaltation of mili- 
tary prowess and the military virtues, its assertion that the primary, 
the only social bond was provided by the national state, was about 
the only effective emotional reply to the rising tide of a Socialist 
criticism that was increasingly pacifist, critical of the traditional past 
and insistent that there were other bonds than national bonds and, in 
the more extreme cases, that the national bond was merely a device 
of the exploiting classes to blind the workers to their true interests 
and their true allies, the workers of the world. 

This diversion of nationalism from its original radical channel was 
first evident in France. The success of Napoleon III convinced many 
of the republican leaders that the old revolutionary patriotism, the 
old exaltation of the revolution in arms, was now an asset of the 
Right. The Commune of 1871 (far more a patriotic reaction than a 
Socialist one), showed that the old Jacobin patriotism was still 
potent, the rallying of so great a part of the population of Paris to 
General Boulanger in 1889 showed that it was still dangerous. Simi- 
lar discoveries were made in other countries. The movement to the 
Left, bred by bad times was, in England, held up by the rise of 
imperialism. In Germany, the military tradition, always Conserva- 
tive, became the chief bulwark of the monarchy as what remained 
of the old ‘loyalty’ to the dynasties declined. 

‘Nationalism’ was now beginning to mean not merely a doctrine 
concerning the legitimacy of existing state forms, a special applica- 
tion of the general principle of popular sovereignty, of what was to 
be called ‘self-determination’; it was now as much a doctrine of 
internal politics. It was useless, so the greatest of nationalist doc- 
trinaires, Charles Maurras, was never tired of repeating, to talk of 
general duties, general principles of politics. For the ‘ positivist’, all 
that we know is the national state. You can be a bad Frenchman, but 


'T once asked a German Socialist friend of mine whether his party had not 
been too passive in accepting the fact that the army was bound to be reactionary. 
After all, the greater part of the army was drawn from the workers and the 
peasants; it could have been permeated. He replied that the experience of the 
party was that conscripts entered it Socialists but Jeft it soldiers. 
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if you are a Frenchman you cannot be a good anything else (nor can 
men become good Frenchmen merely by wishing to be so). Nation- 
ality is a fact to which you must submit. And that being so, all 
political questions must be discussed in the terms of the good of the 
nation state. That, in turn, means first of all, the existence of the 
nation state, for we live in a world where competition, the ‘struggle 
for life’ is as much a reality in politics as in biology. As Bismarck is 
reported to have said: ‘Germany cannot afford to be a carp in a 
pond where there are pike.’ And what was true of Germany and 
France was true of Italy and England. 

The first and lust aim of politics was the power of the state. To it 
ali other aims had to be subordinated, justice, freedom, culture, even 
religion. They were good things no doubt, but they could only be 
got inside the secure nation state. You might be happier in a small 
state that had not the burdens of a great one, but if you were by 
birth, tradition, ancestry, a member of a great state, that was the fate 
which you must accept and make the best of. So ‘politics come first’ 
and the claims of Socialist leaders like Jaurés were based on a view of 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Land, not on the realities of the hard world we live 
in. What Maurras argued was argued, with less clarity and neatness 
but to the same effect, in other countries. And there appeared to be 
a breach between the old patriotic tradition and the newer Socialist 
tradition, a breach widened by doctrinaires on both sides. 

No doubt, some of the popularity of these doctrines among Con- 
servative groups and possessing classes lay in their immediate 
political utility. In France, especially, the old Conservative assets 
had been steadily diminishing. There were two national traditions 
and the more popular of the two, the tradition of ‘the Revolution’, 
was a Left tradition that could not be taken over by the Right. And 
political forces that were powerful in other countries, dynastic 
loyalties, the Church, were getting weaker and weaker, politically 
speaking, in France. But there was one part of the revolutionary 
inheritance that cou/d be taken over, the tradition of militant patriot- 
ism; perhaps the preaching of that doctrine would undo the evil 
work of the exploiters of the Revolution. At any rate it was worth 
trying and it was tried. 

The full possibilities of this policy could not, in practice, be 
realized by parties or leaders obviously coming from the Right. 
They lacked the essential demagogic talents, whether they were 
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Republican nationalists like Barrés in France, Royalist nationalists 
like Maurras, Federzoni and the men of the Jdea Nazionale in Italy, 
old-fashioned Prussian nationalists like Westarp or other Junker 
spokesmen in the imperial Reichstag. The secret of empire had been 
discovered, but not the men to use it. 

The men who did use it most effectually came from other levels of 
society than those that had produced the nationalist doctrinaires of 
the late nineteenth century. Mussolini had moved and worked in the 
most aggressive sections of the Italian working classes, with young 
militants like Togliatti. Hitler, though he had no ‘proletarian’ 
origin, such as had Mussolini, knew well enough the hates, hopes, 
strength and weakness of the poor of Vienna. He knew what poverty 
was and how demoralizing it could be. ‘Though the rabbit came 
through the ordeal of the experiment, this must not be taken as 
evidence of its harmlessness.’! Both knew how to utilize the dis- 
contents, the ambitions, the pride, the fears of the new masses pro- 
duced by the new society or, at any rate, to combine for effective 
political purposes a heterogeneous mass of discontents and ambitions. 
The result was Fascism. And seeing that result, the disillusionment of 
the Left with nationalism was complete. There was the enemy. 

That national passion, created or stimulated, was an essential part 
of the Fascist technique is undeniable. The imitators of Mussolini 
and Hitler, wherever possible, played up to such passions and, in the 
name of national unity and power, most of the conquests of the 
Revolution in the field of liberty if not of equality, were abandoned. 
It was the nation state (in its Italian form) that trampled on the 
rotten corpse of liberty. 

It was no wonder that, on the Left, the imminent and desirable 
death of the nation state with its claims to economic, moral, cultural 
autonomy was welcomed and announced. Its claims were palpably 
absurd in a world of natural great economic units. Its moral and in- 
tellectual claims were preposterous in a world that was won over to 
objective science. The destruction of the natural unity of the 
Danube Valley was the great crime of the Treaty of Versailles. The 
economic problems of the ‘succession states’ were proof enough of 
the absurdity of creation or recreation of these artificial units. 

Given one set of premises, these criticisms had a good deal of 
force. But they were most often in the mouths of people who by no 

1 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 34 (tr. James Murphy). 
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means granted those premises. To a disciple of Adam Smith, the 
maximizing of exchanges, the allocation of economic tasks by rela- 
tive efficiency, was basic economic wisdom. But the critics were, as 
a rule, far from being disciples of Adam Smith, were very far from 
holding that it mattered little where a man lived as long as his skill 
brought him to the market where that skill could be used, were very 
far from thinking that economic productive efficiency was all that 
mattered.} 

That the small, self-contained, national economic unit is wasteful 
may be granted. That national loyalty is not an adequate system of 
political virtue may be admitted. That nationalism involves a great 
deal of suspension of disbelief is almost always true. Yet the ex- 
perience of the past years does not suggest that the death of national- 
ism is as near as has so often been predicted, or that it wiil cease, for 
a good many years to come, to be a great political force deserving 
more careful and more sympathetic study than it has, on the whole, 
received. 

Wherein lies the first strength of nationalism? In its provision of 
a political home, of a political order which provides a sense of kin- 
ship, not merely of membership. A nation is a family, not a mere 
institution. And so far, for the great majority of the human race, no 
larger unit of emotionally commanding unity has been found. It 
may be found; it may be found in the next generation, or the next 
ten years. It may be found in a united Europe or a united world. But, 
in 1951, the political unit that alone commands adequate emotional 
devotion is still the nation state. 


II 


We should begin, not by being surprised that no bigger unit than 
the nation state is capable (so far) of making that appeal, but by 
being surprised that a unit as big as the nation state has succeeded 
in taking over so much of the assets of the family, the clan, the tribe. 
For we all find it difficult to extend our loyalties and affections by a 
mere effort of the will or of the ordered imagination. The nation 

1 Some of the publicists who dismiss mere emotional attachment to national, 
political independence as meaningless sentimentality, can understand perfectly 
well the conservatism that prevents a miner moving from a dying mining area to 
a strange and new community, though it be in the same country, perhaps in the 
same county. 
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makes it possible to do that because it asserts, truly or falsely, that 
we have in common with some other fairly remote people, some 
essential things, above all, language. 

It is not accidental that nearly all modern nationalist revivals have 
begun by defending the claims of a linguistic culture. It might be a 
case of asserting the claims of a language to official recognition ia a 
political society where it was more neglected than oppressed. So the 
German men of letters in the eighteenth century were preaching and 
practising the claims of German against Latin and French. 

In a country like Italy, whose cultural tradition had never been 
broken, a literary pioneer like Alfieri was also a national leader in 
resisting the Frenchifying of the language. But although it was round 
the language that the first movement for German political unity, for 
Italian political unity centred, German was the language of the 
German governments, Italian, the language of the Italian govern- 
ments. The educated classes all over the two countries could com- 
municate in a common tongue, even if ‘High German’ and Tuscan 
were unintelligible to millions of poorer Germans and Italians. 

It was in the submerged nations, in partitioned Poland, in 
Bohemia, in Finland that the linguistic revival became the embodi- 
ment of the national spirit. And it was natural that it should be so. 
For no nation or group of men can live by bread alone and in the 
language is embodied some of the deepest and least transferable of 
human experience. This is not to give to any given language a 
mystical fitness for the people who speak it. In nearly all states there 
are submerged possible national groups that have lost their language 
for good and, perhaps, have not even a memory of a previous 
linguistic existence. A Mecklenburger or East Prussian is not cut off 
from any of the values of German, even if he knows for certain that, 
at some time in the past, his ancestors, or some of them, spoke a 
Slavonic tongue. Bismarck might boast that he was not a German 
but a Wend, but that was a calculated boutade and he would have 
gained nothing by learning the tongue of the few thousands of 
depressed peasants who still spoke Wendish. 

But it was and is a very different thing when two cultures lie side 


1 Not until well into the eighteenth century were more books published in 
Germany in German than in Latin and, of course, the great German hero of the 
century, Frederick the Great, never used German if he could help it and spoke 
and wrote and read a German that was very far from Goethe’s. 
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sy side, when all the formal politicai life of the community is carried 
on in one tongue and when the private life, the emotional life, of a 
great part of the community is carried on in another language, 
especially when, as is almost always the case, the predominance of 
one language represents a past conflict, a victory and a defeat and a 
present superiority that, like all superiorities coming close to human 
life, is automatically resented. So the Poles smarting under a recent 
disaster, the Czechs under a more remote one, found, in the official 
domination of Russian or German, a reminder of their inferior 
status. For if it was not worth while their caring about being in- 
ferior, why did the Russians or Prussians or Austrians enjoy their 
superiority? 

The natural frustrations of such a situation might not be the result 
of a recent and well-remembered political disaster, they might simply 
come from the sense of superiority of one group, commanding the 
official machinery, with its profits and prestige, over another group 
whose members could only redress the balance by passing over to 
the other side, learning to speak Swedish instead of Finnish, French 
instead of Flemish. 

These emotional and human reasons for the connection between 
language and nationality were reinforced, all through the nineteenth 
century, by the extension of the power of the state and of the range 
of its activities. As long as the state was remote, merely collected 
taxes, enforced order, protected local customs, perhaps coerced a 
few of the young men into the army, the linguistic disunity of a state 
mattered little. High officials did use the official language, usually 
the language of the court, but a state might have several official 
languages and they were mere instruments of government.! 


1 That last survivor of the old order, the Austrian ‘Empire’ illustrated the 
problem very well. The language of command in the army was German, but for 
a long time the language of the navy was Italian as the Austrian fleet was the 
successor of the fleet of the Venetian Republic. In Hungary, the language of the 
lands of the crown of St. Stephen was Latin. It was ominous for the future of the 
unity of those lands when Magyar, the language of a minority, even if the 
language of the biggest single minority, replaced the Latin which Slovaks, 
Slovenes, Croats, Germans, Rumanians could learn and speak as well as could 
Magyars, indeed, could presumably learn more easily. The linguistic diversity of 
Hungary produced comic as well as tragic results. I have been told of a member 
of a great Magyar family who could only address his Slovak tenants in English; 
he had learned it at a great English Catholic public school, while many of the 
tenants had learned it in Pittsburgh and Cleveland steel mills. 
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But it was a very different matter when governments, following 
the precedent of the Revolutionary government in France, began 
to create uniform school systems, to seek to create a conscious 
national unity, began to rely on national sentiment to replace 
the dying forces of tradition and dynastic loyalty. It was one 
thing in a country with a very old tradition of political unity 
like France, to use the power of the state to replace the varying 
tongues and dialects of the Kingdom of France by ‘French’, the 
official tongue of Paris and the Court. Basque, Provengal, Breton, 
Flemish, Italian, German gave way before a language with such 
prestige, with such numerical preponderance, a language which the 
bourgeoisie in all these linguistic regions had eagerly set itself to 
master.’ It was another to teach one tongue only in the schools, to 
use one tongue only in administration (while administration became 
more and more intrusive), one tongue only in an army through whose 
ranks all males had now to pass.? 

States which were not linguistically united faced a real, political 
problem. For states with a united culture were politically strengthened 
thereby and even if the absence of linguistic and cultural unity was 
not a positive source of weakness, even if the different linguistic 
groups were not hostile to each other, there were obvious adminis- 
trative advantages in linguistic unity and obvious political advan- 
tages in securing the kind of spiritual unity that linguistic unity 
makes possible. And if one or more of the linguistic groups was 
actively hostile to the ruling group, or identified the state form with 
a hostile group, the existence, not the mere efficiency of the state, 
might be threatened. 

And it was found, by experience, that linguistic movements that 
began simply on the cultural plane had an awkward habit of turning 
political. A priest in Bruges making Flemish poetry respectable was 
followed by politicians making it formidable and often a nuisance, 

1 Even in France there were difficulties. As general education spread, there 
were signs of friction in Alsace and the German-speaking parts of Lorraine even 
before the annexation to Germany in 1870. Official education was purely French 
and not only was the popular speech a dialect of German, but the churches 
Catholic and Protestant alike, used the native tongue of the faithful for instruc- 
tion, hymnody, etc. 

2 The old armies were largely composed of formal volunteers, serving for very 
long periods, often or usually illiterate, and requiring none of the knowledge 


needed for modern war. Czechs or Highlanders did not need to have any very 
thorough knowledge of German or English to be good soldiers. 
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if not a menace.’ Ireland provides the classical example. For the 
original Gaelic League was determinedly non-political. It was joined 
by Irishmen of all classes and politics but it became, willy-nilly, 
political in its implications and it did much more to make Ireland a 
republic than to make it Irish speaking.* 

For any ruling power faced with the problem of controlling in- 
subordinate nationalities, there are two, probably three courses of 
action open. There can be a simple process of suppression, of forcible 
incorporation in the ruling nationality. So Irish school children, a 
century ago, were taught to sing ‘I am a happy English child’ and 
teachers in the oddly named ‘ National Schools’ were known to boast 
that their first job was to ‘wring the Irish out of them’.® A much 
more rigorous system of de-nationalization was tried against the 
Poles in Prussia and against all the subordinate nationalities in the 
Russia of Alexander III and Nicholas II. The results were not satis- 
factory, for though the subject peoples did in fact learn a good deal 
of German and Russian, they did not become Germans or Russians. 
And the resentment bred by this policy was exploited by the enemies 
of the régime in Germany, still more in Russia. The Poles allied 
themselves with the ‘Independent’ Socialists in Germany and all 
national groups in Russia were more or less open enemies of the 
Tsarist régime. Even Conservative Poles, who saw dangers in an 
open revolutionary movement, even Polish business-men who saw 
the advantages for nascent Polish industry of the immense Russian 
market that made Lodz cotton goods standard as far away as Vladi- 
vostock or Taskhent, were put off by the imbecile intolerance of the 
imperial government. 

In the same spirit, Germany, or rather Prussia, applied all the 
resources of bureaucratic pettifoggery to repressing the natural pro- 


1The political division of Belgium into two linguistic areas, with legal 
guarantees, produces the paradoxical situation that the only great international 
air port where French is not used is the air port of Brussels. 

4 One of the first members of the Gaelic League was the Rev. Dr. Kane, most 
noted of Orange orators, who explained his action thus: ‘I may be an Orange- 
man but I don’t forget that I am an O’Cahan.’ 

3] doubt, myself, if it was the school system, as much as the proximity of a 
much more populous country, that brought about the rapid decline of the Irish 
language in the nineteenth century. The existence of America, England, Scot- 
land, Ulster, Dublin, did as much as a not very efficient educational system. 
Plenty of children who went to school very irregularly nevertheless learned to 
speak English, if not to read or write it. 
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French sentiments of the Alsatians without being rigorous enough 
to destroy the links that united so many Alsatians with those who 
had been, a few years before, their countrymen. Local lights could 
be subjected to petty persecution; the prison at Colmar might be 
known as the ‘Hétel de France’, but the real job of Germanizing 
Alsace was being carried out by the immigration of Germans, by the 
integration of Alsace in the booming imperial economy and by the 
encouragement of the natural cultural affinities of Alsace with Ger- 
many. In Prussian Poland, sterner measures could be used. There was 
no Polish, as there was a French government to watch vigilantly and 
to exploit, in face of a critical Europe, imbecilities like the aggressive 
bad manners of the garrison of Zabern.! But even Biilow could not 
destroy, probably did not even think of destroying Polish nationality, 
as a more ruthless, more modern government might have done. He 
could subsidize ‘Germanity’ in the borderlands, try to off-set the 
Polish birth-rate by subsidies to Germans, impose a formal German 
culture on Poznan and Pomorze, but the Poles remained, with the 
vote, with legal rights fairly equitably protected, with friends at 
court, with as much religious freedom as other subjects of the Reich. 
There could be, in the second Reich, no policy of ‘thorough’. 

In Austria, any dream of Germanizing the mass of the Czechs, 
Italians, Poles was early given up. Indeed, the toleration of non- 
Germanic races, their permitted approach to equality of status was 
one of the main reasons why the young Hitler turned so bitterly 
against the Habsburg monarchy. In Hungary, a different course of 
forcible ‘Magyarization’ was tried, but the Magyars were too few in 
number, their own culture too parochial, their own language too 
remote from the general linguistic pattern of Europe to make success 
possible.? 

In the same way, the leaders of the Turkish Revolution of 1909 
attempted to create a uniform ‘Ottoman’ nationality in place of the 
religiously divided old Empire of Moslems and (inferior) Christians, 
but it was too late. Indeed, the experience of all this type of linguistic 
and cultural unification seemed to suggest that it did little but breed 
further anger and resentment, even when it succeeded in its formal 


1 Saverne. 

* Magyar has linguistic kin from Finland to Korea, but none close at hand. 
It was a typical western traveller who rejoiced at getting into Rumania where ‘at 
least, ‘‘mensa’”’ means a table’. 
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object of creating a linguistic unity. The Irish made use of English 
to attack their rulers far more effectively than they could have done 
in Irish and to speak and use Czech or Serbo-Croat or Polish became 
a point of honour and a bond of union. 

It was one sign of Lenin’s genius that he realized that the ‘national 
question’ was a reality to be dealt with, not a nuisance to be ignored. 
He knew that the ‘Great Russians”! were, as a national group, highly 
unpopular in the ‘Russias’, the territories of the Russian Empire. 
Even if it meant giving countenance to what might prove reactionary 
groups, even if it meant great administrative inconvenience, even if 
it meant the risk of later disunion, the nationalist fact could not be 
by-passed as the bourgeois revolution had been by-passed. It must 
be canalized and used, though of course neither Marx nor Lenin 
thought of nationalism as an end; it was a phenomenon to be noted 
and handled.” 

Of course, the way in which it had to be handled varied from time 
to time and place to place. Few could deny the Polish or the Finnish 
fact; they might hope fora Bolshevized Poland or Finland, they did; 
but they could not hope for a Russified Poland or Finland. They had, 
too, to face the fact that in the Ukraine where the ‘Little Russians’ 
were a semi-nationality, the Bolsheviks were almost entirely Great 
Russian immigrants or Jews. In other regions, like White Russia, 
with Polish claims to be considered and feared, nationalism was to be 
encouraged.® 

1In 1914, the ‘Great Russians’ were a little less than half of the total popula- 
tion of the Empire, although there was a majority of ‘Russians’ (Great, Little 
and White). One effect of the independence of Poland, Finland, the Baltic 
States was to make the Great Russians a majority of the population in the Soviet 
territories. 

* Here, again Poland was the crucial problem. Rosa Luxemburg had argued 
that the liberty and unity of Poland was of no importance to the workers (which 
meant, before 1914, that the divided Poles should throw in their lot with the 
German, Austrian, Russian Socialist movements). Lenin was more truly 
Marxist—and realist—when he saw that the Polish question had to be solved 
in some fashion compatible with Polish national feeling. He told Stalin (so it is 
reported) never to speak Russian to a Pole; it bred resistance. 

3 In all this policy-making, Stalin was Lenin’s right-hand man. He was, of 
course, a member of a small nationality himself and, in the Caucasus, the mixture 
of races and the mingling of class and national conflict were more baffling than 
anywhere else. ‘There were more Armenians in Georgia and Azerbaijan than in 
the Armenian republic as ultimately constituted. Tiflis, the Georgian capital, 
had a larger Armenian population than any other city, and contained more 
Armenians than Georgians. In these circumstances national animosities were 
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It was long the fashion to say that the Bolsheviks had solved the 
national problem and that they had done this in two ways by linking 
it with tangible social reforms, the land for the peasants for instance, 
and by giving complete cultural autonomy even to small national 
groups. It is true that the policy of linking economic demands to 
their version of national autonomy paid off handsomely. It was a 
story told long before the Bolsheviks came on the scene. It was one 
sign of the genius of Parnell that he linked ‘mere’ nationalism with 
the land question in Ireland and nationalist movements everywhere 
have gained by the association, true or false, of the existing alien 
political régime with unpopular social or economic conditions. And 
in most cases of rule by one nationality over another, economic as 
well as cultural divisions have run along national lines. But the solu- 
tion of the national question by cultural autonomy was another mat- 
ter. It was wisdom compared with the tyrannical folly of the Tsarist 
régime to let identifiable people use their own language and there is 
plenty of evidence that this was done even over the protests of 
believers in administrative convenience who were also, asa rule, Great 
Russians as were most Bolsheviks. 

But to call this ‘cultural autonomy’ is to beg a question. It was 
only ‘lingual autonomy’, to borrow a useful distinction from Profes- 
sor Hans Kohn. For, as Herzen pointed out a century ago, the 
concession of cultural autonomy may be dangerous if that culture 
contains elements strongly hostile to the ruling government or race. 
How could you encourage or tolerate a Polish culture, an Italian cul- 
ture so full of elements condemning, in advance, Russian rule in 
Poland, Austrian rule in Italy? The Bolshevik solution, as far as it 
was one, was simple. You provided a new, uniform culture, one given 
a different linguistic dress in each national group. You could have 
any kind of culture you liked as long as it was red—to amend Henry 
Ford I. Of course, you could have folk dancing, or folk music, local 


as often directed against rival national groups as against the comparatively 
inconspicuous Russian power.’ E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, vol. I, p. 
340. Because so much fiction has been devoted to the role of Stalin in the early 
years of the Revolution, it is often forgotten that his role is not totally the 
creation of talented forgers and flatterers. And, both in the peasant policy and 
the nationalities policy of the nascent Bolshevik power, he played a great part. 
It was not merely a case (as Trotsky once put it to a friend of mine) of ‘modd- 
ling away in the Commissariat for Nationalities’ (‘moddling’ meant ‘mudd- 
ling’). 
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costumes and local traditional festivities. But the real content of local 
culture was to be the same as that of Great Russia, not because it was 
Great Russian, but because it was Marxist-Leninist. Any local ele- 
ments that could be easily absorbed into the main cultural doctrine 
of the U.S.S.R. were welcomed. Any, however deeply treasured, 
however deeply rooted, however profoundly part of the meaning of 
the culture, that went counter to the basic ideology of the new 
régime could not be and were not tolerated. 

Where a society was primitive, where the Bolshevist Revolution 
promoted it to the rank of an identifiable nation, this restriction did 
not matter. But where the national tradition existed already, it mat- 
tered a lot. If, for example, you take a Catholic peasant people like 
the Lithuanians, it is one thing to encourage their interesting Indo- 
European language; it is one thing to play on their hatred of the 
Poles; but what do you do with their Catholic heritage, with their 
link with Rome, with the West. That is part, perhaps with the 
language, the main part of their national culture, yet it is incom- 
patible with the Marxism-Leninism that, with far more tenacity and 
adroitness than the Tsars ever displayed, the successors of the Tsars 
were and are imposing on the old Russian Empire. 

The problem becomes more complex when you are dealing with a 
numerous people with an old and anti-Russian tradition like the 
Poles, or a people with strong western traditions like the Czechs. It 
becomes still more difficult when, for what are no doubt good and 
sufficient reasons, a revival of Russian nationalism is encouraged. 
That it was encouraged during what was significantly called ‘the 
Great Patriotic War’, we all know. That it was profitable to en- 
courage it illustrates very well the truth that nationalism is still a 
necessary foundation for any state that is under great pressure. It 
was not in the name of Marx and Engels, it was not to save the world 
working class or such representatives of it as Mr. Harry Pollitt and 
Mr. Earl Browder, M. Maurice Thorez or Mr. Palme Dutt, that the 
Russian infantry were asked to hold firm as they had done at Eylau 
or Malo-Yaroslavetz. It was in the name and memory of Suvorov 

1 What steps are being taken to deal with this problem in Lithuania and the 
other Baltic states we do not know. One possible solution is the removal of the 
Lithuanian people to some remote part of the U.S.S.R. It is not beyond the 
resources of the Soviet Government and we can assume that, if it is thought 


necessary, it will be done. Then there will be no Lithuanian problem, as there is 
now no ‘native’ problem in Tasmania. There are no ‘natives’ in Tasmania. 
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and Kutusoy, for Russia, if not for ‘Holy’ Russia, that they were 
called on to emulate the great deeds of the Russian past. That this 
policy paid we have every reason to believe. 

But its success casts light on the alleged success of the nationalities 
policy, the ‘lingual’ autonomy that was to solve all these questions. 
For the rulers of the Russian state did not trust their own policy. 
The Volga Germans were hastily removed from the path of their 
advancing kinsmen. Crimean Moslems (we learned after the event) 
were not immune to German seduction. Even the Little Russians, 
whose tentative nationalist aspirations were crushed and diverted, 
provided a very considerable number not only of deserters, but of 
combatant deserters to the German side. 

The necessary appeal to Great Russian patriotism had and has 
other drawbacks. In many of the constituent republics, in the early 
days of the Revolution, the only reliable leaders were Great Russians, 
Jews, and other strangers. (The spokesman for the White Russian 
republic in the early days, was an Armenian.) As the history of the 
great purges showed, ‘bourgeois nationalism’ was a crime that it was 
plausible to impute to the doomed leaders of many of the constituent 
republics. And just as the Bolsheviks had gained by the association 
of their triumph with social changes like the distribution of the land, 
they suffered by the unpopularity of such measures as compulsory 
collectivization, the sacrifices imposed on the peasants to speed up 
industrialism, finally famine and deportation. And all of these un- 
popular measures could be and were denounced as being ‘ Russian’ 
as well as Bolshevik. 

Then, as the central authority grew more and more rigid, more 
and more intolerant, it was bound to watch over dangerous thoughts 
at least as vigilantly in the non-Russian republics as in Russia itself. 
Kiev or Minsk or Tashkent could not have a degree of freedom 
denied to Moscow. And again, what was in essentials a necessity of 
Stalinite policy, could be made to seem a revival of old Russian 
policy. So, too, historical memories of anti-Russian activities were 
less and less tolerated. It was all very well to exalt the role of the 
Caucasian hero, Shamil, when it was desirable to recall the record of 


1 The Red Army seems to have lost more by desertion than any combatant 
force in the late war. Since a very large number of German soldiers must have 
been Communist party members, the success of German discipline or patriotism 
gives fruit for reflection. 
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the Tsars and assure the subject peoples that the new régime was 
not the old writ large. But now memories of any resistance to the 
central authority are discouraged. 

The case of the satellites, or the neighbours of the U.S.S.R., is 
more difficult still. Are the Finns to be forced to be ashamed of 
Mannerheim and regard Comrade Kuusinen, head of the farcical 
People’s Government of 1939 as their true national hero? Are Finns 
even to be allowed to remember their defeat of the first assaults of the 
Red Army? How are the Poles to be induced to forget their anti- 
Russian tradition, while Russian patriotism is turned on when neces- 
sary? Are they to regret the victory over the Red Army in 1920 or 
applaud the role of the Red Army in 1939 or in August 1944, out- 
side burning Warsaw? How, in fact, is the Russian government to 
secure the advantages of exploiting Russian nationalism and, at the 
same time, to avoid being identified with ‘Russia’ in the minds of 
other peoples under the direct or indirect control of the Kremlin? 

Recent measures in Poland and Czechoslovakia suggest that the 
problem is a real one and that the temptation to fall back on the old 
Russian methods in this, as in other departments of political life, is 
felt. But that nationalism is a reality and an awkward reality, Bolshe- 
vik experience shows and that, in the modern world, is ‘confirmation 
strong as proof of Holy Writ’. 


Ill 


It is one of the proofs of the existence of a psychological need 
which nationalism supplies, that it survives its own very serious 
limitations. Thus it has to depend on more or less doctored history; 
in the case of successful nations like the English or the American, 


1 Shamil was a Moslem and it is possible that ex-seminarian Stalin has not 
totally forgotten the traditional feuds in which he was brought up. 

* That many patriotic Poles, Communist and non-Communist, are serving 
the present Polish government is certain; that it is securing the energetic 
devotion of the mass of the Poles to the reconstruction of their country is 
highly probable. But the necessity of appointing Marshal Rokossovsky as 
Commander-in-Chief of an army in which not only he had never served, but 
which he had conspicuously failed to aid, is highly suggestive. So, too, is the 
need to give this former officer of the Tsar’s army, a Polish worker's pedigree. 
Despite all the camouflage, a rough parallel to the appointment would be the 
nomination of an ex-high officer of the Black and Tans to the command of the 
Irish army, complicated by his wearing the Order of Cromwell conferred on 
him by a grateful British government. 
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this means the stressing of successes and the overlooking of failures. 
In the case of less fortunate nations, it involves looking both back- 
wards (to a golden age) and forwards (to another golden age). And 
it is easy, too easy, to attribute to the oppressing power, not only its 
real faults and crimes, but weaknesses that may be due to geology 
(like the absence of coal in Ireland) or to the mere limitations of 
human life, or to the faults of the oppressed people itself. 

The accounts are cast up with all the debit items charged up to 
the enemy and all the good attributed to native virtue or the nature 
of things. There is a golden past which would have been a golden 
present but for the tyrant. 


Let Erin remember the days of old 
Ere her faithless sons betrayed her. 


If they hadn’t, all would have been well. Thus it is open to doubt 
whether there would have been a United India or a United Indo- 
nesiat or a United Philippines but for the oppressors. But it is 
natural, if unrealistic, to think that, unlike the rest of the world, a 
free India or Java would have escaped the ills that other nations 
endured. Thus it is no doubt irritating to Indian pride, that the sup- 
pression of the Indian Mutiny was charged up to the Indian ex- 
chequer, but it may have been a good bargain all the same, for the 
Mutiny was a mutiny, that is a military pronunciamiento of the type 
that, had it succeeded, might have led to a generation of civil war as 
the Revolution of 1912 did in China. 


? The very word ‘Indonesia’, now adopted with enthusiasm by the Javanese, 
etc., is the invention of a modern German geographer. The thing is the invention 
of the Dutch. 

* The case is admirably put by a severe and acute critic of British rule in 
India. ‘Foolish and unjust wars and mean reckonings there have been. Would 
India have escaped such wars, if Clive had never been born? The Indian argu- 
ment assumes that the Peninsula, without the British, would have been a para- 
dise of peace in which armaments and taxation to finance bloodshed would have 
been unknown. It might have weltered to this day in internecine war: but if 
some strong native power had unified it—the Mahrattas, for example—would it 
have escaped the military burdens which Japan must bear? She must pay for a 
navy; India escapes that charge. The broad economic defence for all these 
military charges, and also for the police, is that they are details in an immensely 
valuable contribution. British rule brought a new security, internal and (save on 
the north-west fringe) external peace, immunity from brigandage, civil war 
and invasion. That is an economic gain which means something for every 
Indian and something, in the opportunity to accumulate wealth, for the whole 
nation. On the economic plane the answer may well be successful; free from 
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And, when independence is achieved, a disillusionment that is 
bitter indeed, may well set in, a cynicism that makes the liberated 
country bored with its freedom and unconsciously angry that the 
old explanation of all evil, the alien power, is no longer at hand. Of 
more than mere political régimes it can be said with Forain: 


Que la république était belle sous l’empire. 


Yet this attitude has its more desirable converse in the devotion, 
courage, disinterestedness that nationalist passion breeds. For the 
nationalist leader is not bound (as Communist leaders seem bound) to 
hatred. He can see the virtues of the men and the system that he has 
combated;! he can enjoy poetry, or music, without being afraid of 
being softened by it as Lenin was. For there is, in the movement of 
the spirit that produces passionate nationalism, usually an element of 
self-reproach. It may be concealed under an aggressive claim to all 
kinds of virtues and achievements, but the very fact of submission 
to an alien rule shows that there is material weakness, or moral weak- 
ness, or cultural retardation, or all three. ‘Colonies,’ said a wise 
British official, ‘are not weak because they are colonies; they are 
colonies because they are weak.’ Of course, colonies in the strict 
sense may grow strong and it was their consciousness of strength, 
as much as any present or future grievance, that drove the American 
colonists to rebellion. But when it is a case of a colonial status in 
which the balance of power does not visibly shift, the original acci- 
dent or bad luck that produced the unnatural relationship is dwelt on. 
If Kossovo or Mohacs had gone the other way, how different the 
fate of Serbia or Hungary would have been! If—but in the case of 
Ireland there have been such a series of defeats that might have 
turned out differently that it would be wasting time to list them. 

But behind such imaginative reversals of the course of history 
lurks the disturbing thought that Kossovo or Mohacs or the Boyne 
was not merely a matter of bad luck. Each was also examples of 
internal weakness, of disunion, even of treason. So the movements 
in modern times which are destined to reverse the course of history 


these British military charges, it is possible that India would have been not 
richer but poorer. What stings is the sense that even this security was imposed; 
the laurels with the pensions went overseas.’ (Italics mine.) H. N. Brailsford, Sub- 
ject India, p. 147. Mr. Brailsford, who fought for Greece in 1897, knows where 
the nationalist shoe pinches. 

1 As Mr. de Valera and Mr. Nehru have done. 
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are often, also, movements to eradicate the weaknesses that gave the 
course of history its chance. It was in this spirit that the pioneers of 
the Gaelic League in Ireland tried to spread not only a knowledge of 
the Irish language, but a series of good social habits that would, like 
the restoration of the language, increase Irish pride and dignity. 
‘And as we are shall Banba [Ireland] be.’ It was in the same spirit 
that the Bengali students, conscious that their white rulers despised 
them as effeminate, retorted not only by reckless outrage, but by 
playing football with their conquerors in their bare feet against the 
cleated boots of the English. And it was, in part, as a parable that 
Joseph Conrad to!d how ‘Lord Jim’ redeemed the original weakness 
of his life as (who knows?) the Polish nobility, to which Joseph 
Conrad Korzeniowski belonged, might redeem its many failures. 

As far as this emotion is genuine and deep, it is obvious that no 
mere improvement in governmental efficiency, provided by another 
national group can psychologically be satisfying. The feeling of 
inferiority must be overcome, the view that history has been unjust 
must be demonstrated and this cannot be done by giving up the 
battle and settling for a respectable place inside the victorious politi- 
cal system. An Irishman cannot, that is to say, undo the unfortunate 
history of Ireland by becoming what the Irish Nationalists called ‘a 
West Briton’. And a great deal of the ‘pull’ of Zionism comes from 
the promise that, in a Jewish national state, Jewish virtues and apti- 
tudes long unused will be used; Jewish weaknesses bred by ghetto 
life will be eradicated. So Jews who have no personal interest in 
Zionism and are perfectly settled citizens of the countries in which 
they have been born and bred, can yet support and take pride in the 
creation of a new type of Jew in Palestine, take even a mixed pride 
in the disappearance of some of the ‘typical’ Jewish abilities bred by 
two thousand years of constricted urban life and see, with mixed 
admiration and irritation, the appearance of Jewish peasants, with 
the faults and virtues of peasants. 

Indeed, Zionism is perhaps the most convincing demonstration of 
the need for a political and social organization that is more than that. 
For it involves bringing together on one spot of earth, people very 
divided indeed in origin, culture, economic interest, religion. What 
they have in common is something that can only be described as 
‘Jewishness’ and that is what holds them together, the German 
doctor and the miserable semi-serf from the Yemen. True, few Jews 
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come from countries where they feel secure (though a number do). 
True, many of the emigrants are no more volunteers than the 
Irish or Swedes who fled from famine to America in the last century. 
But many could have gone elsewhere and, if it had been solely a 
question of finding a home for persecuted Jews, there were more 
attractive possibilities than Palestine. But the Jews had there and 
only there, their Zion. 

There is, indeed, in the criticism of the nationalist myth very often 
a curious lack of human sympathy and a curious lack of understand- 
ing of the diversity of human wishes. Men who can despise the 
superior material attractions of American prosperity when con- 
trasted with the alleged moral solidarity of Soviet life, fail to see that 
this criticism can work in other ways, that men may prefer a lower 
economic level if they have, in their national life, that sense of being 
with their own people that they may miss in America or in an eco- 
nomically superior political unit. An acute observer! noted after the 
First World War, a new dignity in the peasants of the deceased 
Austro-Hungarian Empire which was some compensation (not 
enough perhaps) for the economic dislocation and the decline of 
administrative efficiency. 

Yet the nation state, like so many human devices, has its grave 
faults. Thus, it is one of the basic weaknesses of nationalism as a 
doctrine that it usually blinds its adherents to the reasonableness of 
the nationalist claims of other national groups. Similar grievances 
ought to breed sympathetic understanding but, in fact, they seldom 
do. Thus French nationalists who made the unity of France the 
primary aim of all French policy, thought it possible to undo the 
unity of Germany and even professed, with what faith it would be 
hard to say, to ta/k Germans into giving up their new-found national 
unity. Poles, conscious of how little German and Russian cultural 
pressure had been able to destroy Polish nationality, could not bring 
themselves to give real cultural autonomy to the Ukrainians, though 
that was the safest way of insulating them from Soviet influence. In 
the same way, they could not take seriously the nationalist claims of 
the Lithuanians. After all, the great Polish state had been a Lithuanian- 
Polish state! That the Polish Republic might mean nothing to 
Lithuanian peasants, indoctrinated by cheir exiled brethren in 
America and Scotland, was hard to credit. It was, again, an example 

1 The late Harold Butler. 
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of the perpetuity of any national claim. Was not Vilna mentioned as 
a Polish city in the great Polish poem, Pan Tadeusz?! Was not 
Pilsudski a Lithuanian? He was, in the sense that the Duke of 
Wellington was an Irishman. 

So, too, in India. It was right to force the Nizam of Hyderabad to 
cease oppressing his Hindu subjects; it was equally right to accept 
the formal adherence of the Maharajah of Kashmir to India, though 
he is the Hindu ruler of Moslem subjects.? So Benes underestimated 
the reality of Slovak cultural individuality; so the Serbs made real 
unity impossible in Yugoslavia. An old and self-satisfied nation may 
be indifferent or tolerant. The Swedes accepted the decision of the 
Norwegians to break with them. The English have become less and 
less tenacious of their ‘rights’ and might even, with resignation, 
consent to let the Scots go should they insist on it. But for new, 
combative nations, just fighting their way on to the world stage, such 
worldly wisdom, such tepidity is almost impossible. 

Especially crippling to any ruler of a nation that is in a state of 
inflamed nationalism is the rigidity with which he is bound to cling, 
against what in some cases must be his better judgment, to the 
‘indefeasible’ rights of his nation. He has none of the possibility of 
manceuvre that was open in the old days to diplomatists of the tradi- 
tional monarchies who might keep obsolete titles in their formal 
documents, but did not let the claim of George II to be ‘King of 
France’ or of the King of Sardinia to be ‘King of Jerusalem’ seriously 
interfere with the making of peace or the waging of war with France 
or the Sublime Porte. But a national claim, once made, is very hard 
indeed to recede from. For nations cling to the old English legal 
maxim, ‘nullum tempus occurrit regi’; there is no statute of limita- 
tions that runs against the King—and still less against the sovereign 
people. 

This can produce highly unfortunate results in that it prevents the 


11 once saw, in the Campo Santo of Rome, an example of this literary geo- 
politics. ‘Here lies X who died to gain for Italy the boundaries laid down for her 
by God and Dante.’ 

* Mr. Nehru has recently reminded his fellow-countrymen that a Mogul 
Emperor, Jihangir, said that he would rather lose all his other provinces than 
Kashmir. As Jihangir was a Moslem, it is not difficult to guess what his feelings 
would be at seeing a Hindu dynasty imported by Christians (i.e. the East India 
Company) ruling Moslems. But, it should be remembered, that Mr. Nehru is a 
Kashmiri—as Pilsudski was a Lithuanian—and in the same sense. 
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tulers of these states displaying, even if they possess it, the sense of 
possibilities that, Cavour thought, marks the true statesman. How 
could a Hungarian politician give up any of the rights of the ‘crown 
of Saint Stephen’, even to save the monarchy, even to preserve some 
of the assets? So in the death agony of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, when it was highly improbable that anything could save 
the old order, all attempts by the servants of the Emperor-King to 
make some deal with the Croats and Slovenes broke down on this 
point. However great the subsequent catastrophe, the people of 
Hungary could not accuse their rulers of giving away any of the 
thousand-year-old rights of the Hungarian crown. 

We can see the same reduction of all questions to one of ‘right’ in 
Ireland and in India. Mr. Churchill noted how, after the First Great 
War, when peace came again, Irish politics still revolved around 
obscure villages in Tyrone and Fermanagh. They still do and Ireland, 
a bulwark (in her own eyes) of Christian civilization, is self-excluded 
from the Atlantic defence system until partition is undone. 

For if it is folly to wish away the nation state, to attempt to build 
a continental or world union that regards the nation as a mere 
obstacle instead of what it is, the only viable political form that man- 
kind has so far discovered that can call on the necessary devotion 
and faith, it is also folly to cling desperately to the doctrine that 
nothing really matters outside the nation and that a good patriot 
can never have any loyalties, any political aims that run beyond the 
borders of his country. Mere patriotism is often enough, but it can- 
not be always enough and the transition from the blind loyalty of 
the simplest nationalism to a combined loyalty to the nation and the 
human race is the hardest political step to take. And it was an advan- 
tage of the Communists in dealing with nationalism, an advantage 
that they still possess, that they undo, on the surface at least, the 


1 Hungary, after all, was a state with a very old, continuous if truncated 
history. But in a similar crisis in 1944, we find the rulers of the new state of 
Bulgaria, trying as adroitly as possible, to detach themselves from the collapsing 
Third Reich, yet behaving like the Hungarian leaders in 1918. The ‘moderate 
democratic parties, which had opposed the German orientation of Bulgarian 
policy already in 1941 .. . could not bring themselves to renounce all territory 
taken from Yugoslavia and Greece. Though they had disliked accepting these 
lands as gifts from Hitler, they none the less insisted that “justice required that 
Macedonia and Thrace, which Bulgaria had claimed before Hitler was even 
born, should be Bulgarian’’.’ Hugh Seton-Watson, The East European Revolu- 
tion, pp. 96-7. 
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great destructive work of nationalist theory and practice, its destruc- 
tion of any universal system of order. If ‘my country right or 
wrong’ is the beginning and end of politics, then there can be no 
world or even continental system of order, no aim common to all 
men.} 

As the most learned historian of nationalism has put it, ‘Whereas 
in God, as the absolute transcendental conception, there exist the 
elements of the cecumene or universal order . . . the principle of 
nationalism is a dissolution of the cecumene’.? And, for spiritual as 
well as practical reasons, mankind at times wants a universal system 
as much, or as almost as much, as it wants a local, national system 
that is close to it and is made for it. Obviously, a political 
system that can plausibly profess to offer the best of both worlds, 
national freedom and a role in a world or continental order that 
promises peace and progress (but not in obviously alien terms), has 
great attractions for the masses and great advantages in political war- 
fare, for the state and the rulers which can combine, or appear to 
combine, the two great rivals, nationality and what is, in fact, a new 
and improved form of imperialism. 


IV 


If nationalism has a clouded name today, imperialism has simply 
a bad one. To say of a policy that it is imperialist, is to damn it 
without further appeal. For ‘all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed’ and imperial governments are 
those which don’t and, consequently, have no just power. In this 
sense, imperialism is now mainly a problem and phenomenon of 
Asia, Africa and the satellite states of the Soviet system. And it is a 
sign of the ingenuity of Russian propaganda, that it has managed to 
impute all the blame of imperialism to its enemies and to succeed in 
avoiding any effective retorts on its own record. 

It is natural and right that the ‘imperial’ question should be posed 
in Asiatic and African terms, for there the political incongruity of 
imperialism is most apparent. Thus, in Europe, it could have been 
argued that while the Poles didn’t want to be ruled by Russians or 

1 Maurras dodged this difficulty by shedding some implausible tears over the 
loss of the unity of Christendom. That was the great crime of the Reformation; 


it had been committed; the consequences were with us and must be faced. 
? Hans Kolin, Nationalism in the Soviet Union, p. 20. 
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Germans, there was a case for the economic and political unit that 
was Prussia, for the economic and political unity that was Russia. 
The territories were contiguous; Germans, Russians, Poles over- 
lapped and, left to themselves, the mass of the Germans and the mass 
of the Russians were quite ready to give their consent to being ruled 
along with the Poles—and the Poles were a minority. A much 
stronger case could be made for old political, multi-national units 
like the Kingdom of Hungary, the Kingdom of Bohemia, the United 
Kingdom. Czechs and Germans, Magyars and Croats, English and 
Irish had lived together, if in a kind of shot-gun marriage, for cen- 
turies. And that was reflected in cultural, linguistic, political, eco- 
nomic interests. 

But when we turn to Asia and Africa, we face a very different type 
of ‘imperialism’. It is no mere matter of one national group forcing a 
neighbouring national group into political union. There was, until 
very recently, the paradox of British India, of the Dutch Indies, of 
masses of the human race being ruled by people, a tenth as numerous, 
with nearly half the globe between them. It was, on the face of it, 
absurd. But in politics, behind every apparently absurd appearance, 
there is a less absurd reality. The totally absurd can only exist verbally 
and the British Empire in India, the Dutch Empire in Indonesia were 
important realities. That they existed proved that there was some- 
thing abnormal; but the abnormality was in India, in Java, not in 
England or thé Netherlands. 

Only some weakness, some defect in the political organization of 
India, of Java and the other islands could explain such anomalous 
creations. For when these empires were founded, the encroach- 
ing white merchant adventurers had no very marked military or 
technical superiority. That came later, when the empires had 
been established. Nor were the early adventurers superior in 
numbers or militancy. That the Soviet Union can abolish a Baltic 
republic proves nothing; that Spain or France could abolish 
Andorra proves nothing. But the creation of these empires proves 
something. It proves that there was a vacuum of power and that is 


1 What Irishman is not proud of that nursery of rebels, Trinity College, 
Dublin? Yet it is indubitably an English foundation in origin. And the deep 
roots parliamentary government has developed in Ireland, owe a great deal to 
the fact that, for over six hundred years, there has always been some kind of 
parliamentary body concerned in the government of Ireland. 
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the first thing to remember about imperialism, it succeeds only 
where there is such a vacuum and that vacuum would be filled by 
somebody. 

It is this fact that is often forgotten by critics of imperialism, 
especially of imperialism in primitive parts of the world like Africa 
and the Pacific Islands. It was certain that in any area available to 
white adventurers which promised a profit, they would swarm in and 
that, left to themselves, they would exemplify a kind of political 
Gresham’s Law, the more ruthless adventurers would drive out the 
more circumspect. The European governments in Africa, in New 
Zealand, in the Solomons who, often reluctantly, accepted the 
responsibilities of sovereignty, brought to the natives not liberty or 
a perfect form of government, but a minimum of order, liberation 
from slave-traders (Arab as well as European), searchers for treasure, 
pirates, petty tyrants of all kinds. 

In richer, more advanced societies, the chances for small-scale 
Cortés and Pizarros were not the same. But there were chances for 
competent adventurers, as the careers of Napoleonic officers in India 
showed. It was they who trained the Sikh army to be so formidable 
and, but for the army of the East India Company, the Sikhs might 
have conquered all northern India. It was a choice between men like 
Clive and men like Avitabile. And, greedy and ruthless as were the 
bosses in London and Amsterdam, they were less greedy and less 
ruthless than the mere adventurers playing for their own hand who 
would in any case have descended on the collapsing political orders 
of India and Indonesia. When Clive said that he was astonished at 
his own moderation, he was speaking as a peer and a general; had 
he had no organized society behind him, he might have shown no 
moderation. 

In India, the English and the French fought for the succession to 
the dying empire of the Moguls. Had the English not won a com- 
plete victory, India might have been involved in a series of European 
wars. As it was, she had no serious frontier wars for two hundred 
years and no serious internal wars for nearly a century, once the 
English had disposed of other claimants like the Sikhs and the 
Mahrattas who were in the field not to ‘liberate’ India, but to conquer 
as much of it as they could. 

In the same way, the Dutch moved into an island society that was 
highly fissiparous, that had just moved into the new community of 
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Islam.' And, in each case, the newcomers imposed on their conquests 
a unity that had hitherto been unknown. In India, Aurungzebe had 
ruined the Mogul Empire in trying to exercise effective authority in 
south India. It was the English who, first for many many centuries, 
imposed one rule from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, a unity that 
nearly everybody in India took for granted but which was, in fact, a 
creation of British rule and ended (in civil war and massacre) with it. 
And the unity of what we call ‘Indonesia’ is a thing only completed 
by the Dutch in this century and it is too early, yet, to be certain 
that it will survive the ending of Dutch authority. 

The same story can be told of Indo-China whose unity is a French 
creation; of the unity of Malaya; of the unity of African colonies like 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast. All imperial territories with few excep- 
tions represent political creations of the conquering powers and, 
often if not uniformly, the very nationalist movements that have 
succeeded in expelling the intruders work within a political frame- 
work that the imperialists created.? 

Then it is evident that, for a long time, the subject peoples were 
not preoccupied (as modern nationalist theory requires them to be) 
with their status as subjects of an alien power. In India, in Java, some 
sections of the population had always been subject to an alien power. 
The Europeans were simply a new’ form of a sufficiently familiar 
political fact. But the numbers on one side were so great, the 
dependence of the imperial powers on native soldiers, police, officials 
so great, that a united native ‘resistance’ movement would have made 
the situation of the imperial powers impossible. But not until im- 
perial rule had produced the European phenomenon of nationalism 
was anything like that unity achieved and then it was imperfectly 
achieved—as recent history shows.® 

What was unnatural in the imperial relationship sprang from 
something unnatural in the Asiatic and African situation, the failure 

1 Tt is a matter for speculation what would have been the fate of the islands if 
Christianity had won its unconscious race with Islam in Java or the Moluccas, 
as it did in the Philippines and Amboyna. 

* This argument, that the imperial powers were filling a political vacuum, is 
the repeated argument of Mr. Carr’s Bolshevik Revolution; the Bolsheviks were 
filling a vacuum of authority. Both arguments seem to me valid as far as they go. 

3 All the British ruling caste, soldiers, officials, business men made up about 
0.1 per cent of the Indian population. ‘If they all spat on us at the same time, 
they would drown us’, was an Anglo-Indian saying. The percentage in the 
Dutch and French Asiatic colonies was higher, but still small. 
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of the peoples of those continents to keep abreast of Europe or, if 
you like, the inexplicable fact that only in Europe (and its child, 
America) did that transformation of the world’s way of life that we 
call the scientific and industrial revolutions, take place spontaneously. 

This meant that the imperial powers, innocently or ignorantly, 
could not help but disturb native society in quite unpredictable ways, 
because the forces they brought to bear were exterior forces, 
attracted to Asia and Africa by the political, economic, and conse- 
quent military weakness of those areas, but not organically related 
to them. Therefore, the political solutions they imposed, even if (as 
was Often true) these political solutions represented a more ‘ad- 
vanced’ form of political organization, could not and did not repre- 
sent an indigenous, spontaneous solution.! 

This has meant that what, in the event, proved to be artificial 
unity (though a beneficent unity) was imposed on great, diversified 
areas like India. It has meant that arbitrary barriers have been set 
up as between the colonies of different European powers.’ It is easy 
to show this in territorial terms. Perhaps the Tonkinese or the 
Siamese would have conquered the idle and pacific peoples of Laos 
and Cambodia, if the French had not prevented them. And while it 
is likely that, until very modern times, there would have been 
princely states in India, it is unlikely that they would have been 
exactly the same princely states, that a Moslem dynasty would have 
continued to rule in Hyderabad, a Dogra dynasty in Kashmir and, 
though this is much less certain, a Rajput double dynasty in Nepal. 

Then the European powers have often broken down elaborate 
native societies, unable or unwilling to see their adequacy for the 
people who lived by and in them. It was as often a matter of ignorance 
as of malice or crude assertion of power. After all, the Spaniards 
completely misunderstood the position of Montezuma, elected war 
chief of a city state, in whom they saw ‘the Emperor of Mexico’. In 

1Tt is not to display race superiority to assert that European political forms 
represented a more ‘advanced’ form of political organization. Not only does 
‘advanced’ merely mean more recent (the advance may be on the road to ruin), 
but no people subjected to imperial rule has reacted by dismissing all the political 
aims and methods of its masters. It has in every case, on the Gold Coast as in 
Bengal or Tonkin, wanted one of the European political systems for itself. 
Marxism and English liberalism are alike European exports. Nehru and Mao 
are both, in practice, pupils of European social and political doctrines. 


* On the map, the little British colony of the Gambia, embedded in French 
West Africa, is the most obvious example. 
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the same way, it was a long time before the Europeans understood 
that the Mikado was not a purely religious figure, a hereditary Pope. 
How much more complex were the problems of a society like the 
New Mexican Pueblos to the Indian agents of the age of the un- 
mitigated spoils system! How harshly, in Africa and Asia, were 
complex native political organizations dismissed as not worth serious 
study, replaced by European models that had no roots, no meaning 
for the people they were imposed on! 

The damage might be material as well as moral. The English 
rulers of Bengal created in the zemindars a fifth and expensive wheel 
on the coach of a very poor country, making of mere tax collectors, a 
rich squirearchy with no real useful functions. A century later, the 
same mistake was made in Uganda. And, in Bengal and Uganda, the 
existence of these rent-drawing but otherwise economically function- 
less gentry, has been a black mark against the administration. 

When it was learned that the mere imposition of European rule 
produced very grave problems, the imperial powers veered round to 
using native institutions, chiefs and kings and headmen. There were 
no great annexations of states to British India since Dalhousie 
annexed Oudh just before the Mutiny (of which the annexation was 
one of the causes). There have even been retrocessions of authority 
to native princes. 

The French bedevilled by the ‘assimilation’ policy in Algeria and 
Cochin-China, carefully preserved the forms of Beylical authority in 
Tunis, exalted the formal dignity of the Sultan in Morocco and used 
the existing monarchies in Annam, Laos and Cambodia. At the 
time, this could be justified. Native pride was salved, the suspicions 
and hostility of the ruling classes mollified. But as in all acts of 
imperial policy, the strength of the foreign ruler distorted the pattern. 
The authority, the prestige of the native ruler, no longer depended 
on his own strength or resources. A prince in India had lots to be 
afraid of in the past; his neighbours; his kinsmen; his ministers; even 
his subjects. But ‘the annals of Rajasthan’ were closed by British 
authority. The princes had now only to fear the Political Depart- 
ment and the Resident. 

In Morocco, in the Sultan’s name, Lyautey extended French 
authority into areas of the Atlas where the ‘Maghzen’ had not 
exercised any but the most formal authority for centuries. And the 
successors of the ‘Maghzen’, the nationalist officials and bourgeoisie 
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of Fez and Rabat, wish today to make that nominal authority a 
reality in their hands, hands which could never have grasped that 
power and may well be unable to hold it should it be transferred to 
them. 

In Indo-China, the French first of all discredited the dynasties by 
deposing kings and emperors with the casualness of the Japanese 
court in the age of Genji and then found that the religious and semi- 
magical authority of the dynasties had wasted away. Even the Dutch 
with small states on their hands have in the past distorted and 
petrified political society.* 

This process, the exercise of irresistible external power, can even 
be seen at work in such a nationalist movement as that of the 
Javanese ‘freedom’ movement. For despite minor troubles, Dutch 
authority was quite unshaken in the islands in 1939 and dissidents 
like Messrs. Hatta and Soekarno were nuisances, not threats. They 
were not in the least in the position of Indian leaders like Mr. Nehru 
or Mr. Rajagopalachari, much less like high officials of the British- 
Indian government like Sir Benegal Rau. Yet the Japanese were able 
to catapult them into high office, into leadership that they had not 
won, and leadership over a society and economy which, perhaps 
through the fault of the Dutch, had not produced indigenous cadres 
capable of administering the assets and catering for the needs of the 
peoples of Indonesia.* It was a Japanese ‘imperial’ decision that 


1In any case, the dynasty represented at the moment by Bao Dai is a new- 
comer to Tonkin where it replaced, quite recently, the Le dynasty. But there is 
no Tonkinese ‘Jacobitism’ for that dynasty or for any other, any more than 
there is a Burmese movement for the restoration of the House of Ava dethroned 
in 1885 by Lord Randolph Churchill. 

* The consolidation of Dutch rule tended still further to the weakening of 
native sociery. ‘Under native rule authority was an expression of will and not of 
law, but at the same time it rested also on custom and consent. . . . But the native 
prince or regent with Dutch power behind him was much stronger than he had 
ever been, much less dependent on consent and far better able to act arbitrarily 
than former rulers who had depended solely on their own force of will. Thus, 
under the Company, the centre of gravity of the native social order was dis- 
placed, and society was maintained in unstable equilibrium by the Dutch power 
acting from outside it.’ J. S. Furnivall, Netherlands India, pp. 44-5. 

3‘Of the stream of intelligent Javanese youth which issues from the trade 
schools and universities in Java and Holland, by far the greatest number 
becomes jurists, journalists and politicians. But where are the Javanese engineers, 
technicians, industrialists, planters, pioneers .. . There are masses of Javanese 
who are officials, a number of whom are officers, judges, doctors, teachers, etc., 
but by the middle of the thirties there was not in the whole of Java a single 
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decided that the peoples of Indonesia should be ‘free’. It was not a 
matter of moment to the Japanese whether that freedom could be real 
or not, any more than it was a matter of moment to the French 
whether the authority of the Sultan of Morocco was pure fiction or 
fiction slightly tempered with fact. But it was and is a matter of im- 
portance to the new rulers of Java and the nominal ruler of Morocco. 

At least as serious as these territorial decisions and improvisations, 
has been the importation of European law. It is one of the achieve- 
ments of European imperialism that it did import a legal system far 
superior in symmetry, in adjustment to modern economic needs, in 
deference for the individual, in rationalized procedure to the native 
systems which were, like early Roman law, early English law, forma- 
listic, inflexible, lacking in the concepts necessary for the modern 
business society. Native criminal law, too, was as savage and arbi- 
trary as was the law of most European countries down to the 
eighteenth century.! 

The European lawyers like Macaulay put down thuggee and inter- 
fered with family life and religion by prohibiting surzee. It was, in 
fact, impossible to do modern business in a country that did not 
possess a legal system that provided for a business economy—which 
was one justification for the special privileges claimed for and seized 
by European business-men in Turkey, China and Japan. Yet the 
importation of the codes had the disadvantages of all importations. 
As a rule the European rulers tried to leave religious and family life 
under the old native legal systems,” but they could not prevent the 
infiltration of European legal ideas into all of native life, with results 
that were bound to be less than uniformly satisfactory, since the 


Javanese in a leading position in any major commercial, industrial or plantation 
undertaking.’ Dr. Johann Woller quoted in P. S. Gerbrandy, Jndonesia, p. 33. 
Dr. Woller is a Dane, not a Dutchman. It may be the fault of the Dutch (and 
the Chinese) that the Javanese were in fact not capable of the full independence 
that the war thrust on them, but it is a fact as well as a question of responsibility. 

1 Perhaps a little more savage and arbitrary. Think of how often in The 
Arabian Nights, the Caliph threatens, and not idly a tiresome courtier with 
impalement! And in China, the imperial rescript bidding a subject to ‘tremble 
and obey” had adequate sanctions behind it. But torture as a means of extracting 
convincing evidence was legal in nearly every European country except Britain 
at the time of the Declaration of Independence. 

*In Cochin-China, the French moving into a society whose rulers, the 
Annamite mandarins, had cleared out, simply imposed the whole Code Napoléon 
with disastrous results to the unity of native society. 
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society into which the new legal ideas and institutions had been 
introduced had not demanded them, nor felt any need for them. 
But the political and legal impact of imperial authority was less 
important than the introduction of the western economic system. 
That, after all, was the end, to which the political and legal institu- 
tions were the means. And the impact of the new economic order 
fell on all of native society, not merely on the old governing class, 
deposed from authority, the old legal and priestly classes pushed over 
to the side-lines. And it fell with most effect on the peasants, the 
overwhelming mass of Asiatic (and African) population. 


V 


We can understand something of the revolutionary impact of 
economic imperialism first in Asia and then in Africa if we think back 
to the strains imposed on European society by the ‘industrial revolu- 
tion’. For all that we know of the shock to the old European order 
must be multiplied if we turn to the Asiatic order. The ‘industrial 
revolution’ was the product of the movement of European society. 
That is why we find it so hard to date its beginning, why we are 
tempted to dismiss the phrase as misleading historical shorthand. 
But it did happen, with varying degrees of speed in England, France, 
Germany. It was one phenomenon among many; there was the impact 
of the new scientific ideas; there was the breakdown of feudalism in 
England; the rise of the bourgeoisie in England, France, the Nether- 
lands; the new banking system; new legal institutions; the press; the 
new technology in mining, navigation, artillery. It would be easy to 
multiply the forces changing the European society into which came 
the steam-engine, the new textile machinery, the cotton gin, the 
new chemical industry. The ideas were there as well as the machines; 
James Watt was a protégé of Adam Smith; one of the founders of 
the modern chemical industry,' a friend of Robert Burns. It was in 
the world of Faraday and Eli Whitney, of Saint-Simon and Laplace 
that the new factories were set up. It was also the world of Volta and 
Voltaire, of Kant and Franklin. The world into which the tormented 
and bewildered handloom weavers and expropriated peasants were 
thrown, was not one they had made, but it was one which the 
society they grew up in was busy making. Even so we know from 


2 Tennant of Glenconner, founder of the great Glasgow chemical works. 
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historians like the Hammonds, as well as from much contemporary 
evidence, from Sismondi as well as Marx, how much at a loss they 
were. Their normal expectations had been destroyed. 

The position of the Asiatic peasant was and is much worse. He 
was a member of a much poorer society in any case, moving from 
what was to a European a fantastically low economic level in his vil- 
lage to a lower economic level in the new towns. And the society in 
which he grew up was not in the least prepared for the new industry. 
We may not be able to date the ‘industrial revolution’ in Europe, but 
we can date it in Asia and Africa. It came with the conquering Euro- 
peans who brought not merely new technique, but new law, econo- 
mic and political institutions, new religions, new systems of 
knowledge. Asia and Africa were asked to do nearly everything at 
the same time, to do in a generation what Europe had done, with pain 
and effort, over two centuries.! 

The peasant herded into the mills of Bombay was far more lost 
than an English or Irish peasant herded into the mills of Manchester. 
He came, in any case, from a far less flexible social order but he had, 
in addition, to bear the burden of a new society for which the old 
society had not prepared him at all. The European peasant was at 
home, if in a new and unpleasant home; the Indian or Chinese peasant 
was at best like Oliver Twist in the workhouse, softening the pains 
of exile by religious festivals, ready to be told that the root of his 
troubles lay in the rule of his country by the foreigner—which was, 
after all, half the truth. 

But even when he was left, formally, in his ancestral village, he 
could not be shielded from the impact of the new and technically 
superior economy into which he was being forcibly integrated. He 
might, by direct government coercion as in the old Netherlands 
Indies ‘culture system’, be forced to produce the crops that suited 
his new rulers or, as was more common and more effective, coaxed 
into producing them by the temptations of the market. He became a 
producer of crops, rice, rubber and the rest, that had a world price. 
In times when the terms of trade were against the producers of basic 

1 Japan had, of course, developed a fairly modern business class in the great 
Zaibatsu families. China had skilled merchants. But the Zaibatsu had to work in 
a society far more ‘feudal’ than any in western Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the great Chinese merchants had to adjust themselves to new ideas as 


well as new machines and found the idea of a limited liability company more 
difficult to assimilate than the idea of a power loom. 
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commodities, he kept selling on a falling market. At all times, he 
was at the mercy (like a European or American farmer) of market 
movements which he could neither control nor understand. To the 
normal curses of dearth, famine, plague, was added the trade cycle. 
One half-curse brought to the peasant economies of the East by 
imperialism was, paradoxically enough, law and order. Probably, all 
the populations of the colonial empires have, on the whole, gained by 
the suppression of banditry. But on the other hand, the imposition of 
European legal principles has tended to break up the old family and 
village communities. The abstract idea of individual property has re- 
placed the old claim on the communal lands and this combined with 
increasing population has reduced the poor peasant to a type of 
poverty he had not known before. The increase in population is, no 
doubt, a proof that certain basic needs of a people are being met and 
that war, pestilence, and famine are not being allowed to play their 
Malthusian role. But the amount of land that can be brought into 
cultivation steadily diminishes, especially in areas like Java whose 
population has increased tenfold in the last century. Each generation 
is in a worse position than the last. True, the father of each family, 
in Ais generation, gains by the labour of his children; he suffers be- 
cause he had so many brothers; his children will suffer still more in the 
same way; but each generation has no immediate cause for restricting 
population, except a very long-sighted consideration for the well- 
being of his children or grandchildren, not a very effective motive. 
The results may be catastrophic. Families may be forced to live 
on parcels of land that cannot support them, even at the most meagre 
level; they are, for all practical purposes, landless. And where modern 
techniques bring new land into cultivation, it is not necessarily the 
landless who benefit. Thus in the new ‘western provinces’ of Indo- 
China, the French preferred the more solvent and efficient applicants, 
so that a new class of tenant farmers, not unlike the sharecroppers 
of the American South, was created, always in debt to absentee land- 
lords who are more moneylenders than agricultural entrepreneurs.” 


1 T owe this argument to Mr. Maurice Zinkin. 

* ‘Usually they do not live on their land but in the main town of the province 
and sometimes even outside the province; often their contacts with the za dien 
tenants are made only through their managers or cat; land-ownership here is 
mainly speculative.’ Charles Robequain, The Economic Development of French 
Indo-China, p. 85. This of course can be paralleled in Southern Italy and in other 
backward parts of Europe and America. 
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The greatest disaster brought on Asia by good government is the 
efficiency with which contracts of debt are enforced. The old village 
usurer had to take his chance of being lynched; in the loose organiza- 
tion of Asiatic political society, no formal contracts were rigidly kept. 
But the Europeans have altered that. The law is the law. True, in 
modern times, the governments have attempted to undo what they 
have done. The Dutch in Java, the British in Malaya, the French in 
Indo-China have tried by various systems of rural credit and by 
limiting powers of alienation, to save the peasant from his own 
poverty and, it must be admitted, from his own thriftlessness. But 
much of the damage has been done and in Malaya, Burma, Indo- 
China, the Philippines, Siam and, to some extent, in Indonesia, 
‘progress’ has made things easier for the absentee landlord or 
moneylender or both and ‘independence’, as the case of the Philip- 
pines shows, does not necessarily better matters; it may even make 
them worse. 

That these depressing results of ‘progress’ are not simply the 
results of political imperialism, the case of China makes evident, for 
there, before the late war, absentee landlordism was on the increase; 
in some regions at least the condition of the peasant was getting 
worse; and the independent Nationalist government did less to 
protect the peasants against the temptations of their position, less to 
deal with the basic problem of rural credit, than was being done, 
belatedly, by imperialist governments in Burma, Java and Indo- 


China.! 


1*This development naturally proceeds most rapidly in the neighbourhood 
of great cities, in districts where the static conditions of rural life are broken up 
by the expansion of commerce and industry, and in regions like parts of Man- 
churia, which have recently been settled by an immigrant population. The 
symptoms accompanying it are land speculation, and the intrusion between land- 
lord and tenant of a class of middlemen. In Kwantung, it is stated, it is increas- 
ingly the practice for large blocks of land to be rented by the well-to-do mer- 
chants, or even by companies especially formed for the purpose, and then to be 
sub-let piecemeal at a rack rent to peasant farmers... . Nor must it be forgotten 
that the landlord has often a double hold on the tenant, since the former is 
frequently the money-lender to whom the latter is in debt. . .. The theory that 
agitation is produced by agitators, not agitators by agitation, is among the west- 
ern doctrines which certain circles in China have absorbed without difficulty. 
But no reference to communist propaganda is required to explain the no-rent 
campaigns and peasants’ revolts which have taken place in parts of the country. 
It is surprising, indeed, that they have not been more frequent.’ R H. Tawney, 
Land and Labour in China, pp. 68-9. (Published in 1932.) 
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But it is undoubtedly easier to arouse peasant discontent, to create 
hopes of a beneficent change, when you can put the blame on con- 
spicuously strange governors like the agents of the imperial powers. 
They may be made suspect as being masters of foreign magic, they 
necessarily lack the links of religion, language, habit that make the 
burdens of the economic order less intolerable or, at least, acceptable 
as part of the traditional, inevitable, necessary order of things. ‘The 
insolence of office’ is more intolerable when the official is doubly 
armoured, by his rank and his race. Yet it is not often that peasant 
revolts, led by simple peasants, succeed or have any general pro- 
gramme. 

It is very different when the natural economic grievances of the 
poor are allied with the national grievances of the nascent bourgeoisie. 
Thus, the millionaire mill-owners of Bombay were linked through 
the Congress party with the poorest peasants of the Punjab and with 
their own hands—a political arrangement not without its attractions 
for the mill-owners. But revolutionary movements are not led by 
millionaire mill-owners who may subsidize them, but have other fish 
to fry than the actual job of agitation and revolt. 

That task falls to the class that the imperial powers cannot help 
creating, the new, western-educated, poorly-employed, or unem- 
ployed intelligentzia. The imperial powers must create this class, since 
they need cheap clerical aid and they cannot make this class literate 
only in book-keeping and copying. The man who can keep accounts 
or a register can also read John Stuart Mill, Macaulay and Marx. It 
is to be noted that the British government foresaw this result of its 
educational policy. Macaulay realized that the new English educa- 
tion he encouraged in India would have its political results. He 
thought it would destroy the Hindu religion and make the more 
intelligent Indians, Whigs. And, as Whigs, they would naturally 
want to rule their own country. Mill foresaw that, too, though he 
had grave doubts as to the possibility of ruling a country like India 
in any better way than that tried by Akbar. The French, coming 
much later into Indo-China, although they were, in a sense, very 
successful in giving their subjects an appetite for French culture, had 
far less confidence in the political results of gratifying that appetite, 
and promptly abolished the University of Saigon when it began to 
turn out students imbued with dangerous thoughts. And the Dutch 
were the most backward of all the imperial powers in Asia in creating 
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a native educated class; they were, for a long time, not even zealous 
in spreading a knowledge of Dutch; they did not, until very recently, 
encourage the Javanese to study in the Netherlands and although 
there were various valuable technical institutions in the Indies, not 
until 1940 was a complete university formally constituted. 

But whatever the ruling powers did, their presence, their own 
methods of government, their books, their newspapers, all fostered 
a class that could not but resent its exclusion from all but the lower 
jobs in the administration. And this grievance was a real one. For, 
as Sydney Smith asked, when he was told that the only remaining 
grievance of the Irish Catholics was their exclusion from the better 
jobs (in both senses of the term), what greater grievance could you 
have? And few grievances could be more palpable than the sight of 
all the levers of command in the hands of men from remote and alien 
countries. The grievance was not equally felt in all countries, but it 
was felt in all of them all the same. 

One of the most marked differences between the British policy on 
the one hand, and that of the Dutch and French on the other, was 
the comparatively small proportion of the official class in the British 
colonies who were of British origin. It was true that the colonies 
were ‘a vast system of outdoor relief for the upper classes’. But the 
minor jobs in the British colonies were available to the local popula- 
tion which reduced at least one source of soreness, since in all the 
colonies of all the empires, government service was one of the chief 
objects of ambition of all the classes that claimed any degree of 
literacy. The French carried farthest the policy of filling all jobs 
with Frenchmen, so that there were and are French traffic cops in 
Tunis and Frenchmen in equally lowly positions all over French 
North Africa. Still more dangerous was the exportation to Indo- 
China of Frenchmen who could be tempted by salaries of £200 a 
year to exile themselves in a remote and unhealthy country, men, it 
is certain, not representative of the best in France, a policy wisely 
reversed by Albert Sarraut just before the First World War. This 
policy was, in a way, a proof of democracy, democracy in France 
that is, for it was an aspect of the French spoils sytem, but it was 
highly undemocratic in the Empire though no doubt it did mean that 


1 Attributed to James Mill by J. A. Hobson (/mperialism, p. 51). This is only 
true if the upper middle class which James Mill entered and in which John Stuart 
Mill was born is added to the traditional ‘upper classes’. 
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proportionately more Frenchmen were in contact with the Empire 
than was the case in Britain. 

Dutch policy was less a victim of home politics, but the Dutch did 
employ far more Dutchmen in the empire than did the British and 
they also employed the proportionately far more numerous ‘Eura- 
sian class’. Both groups, the officials from the home country and the 
half-Dutch natives of Java were more highly paid than were the 
purely native lower ranks and, as the twentieth century went on, 
more and more Dutchmen came to the islands to jobs from which 
the natives were excluded. 

It was not only the official class that represented imperial power 
and created nationalist resentment. There were the traders, the con- 
cessionaires, the agents, the lawyers, the planters, the minor techni- 
cians. And there is a good deal of evidence that the social and moral 
discipline of the official classes was better than that of the unofficial 
classes. The officials had their status to fall back on; the non-officials 
had only their colour. Then the officials (far more often than inflamed 
native opinion allowed for) were devoted to their duties, to the 
populations that they really wished to serve, sometimes to the civi- 
lization that they had been thrust into. It was much more likely that 
an ex-colonel or ex-commissioner was an amateur student of Indian 
art or religion than that an ex-cotton broker would be. And, the 
lower down the social scale you got, the greater the insistence on the 
superiority of the Englishman or Dutchman or Frenchman. Still 
more anxiously clinging to their race status were the Eurasians,” 
divided in blood and culture, but all the more determined to assert 
their kinship with the ruling race. And this new caste system was 
imposed, despite the efforts of more progressive representatives of 
the imperial power like Lord Willingdon, Albert Sarraut, Idenburg. 


1*A mixture of political and economic factors is presented in the keen com- 
petition for government positions. Government salaries stand out as mountain 
peaks in native economy. In the Netherlands the highest salaries in the govern- 
ment service are only six times as high as the lowest salaries while, in the East 
Indies they are eighty times as high.’ Vandenbosch, The Dutch East Indies, p. 
316. It was a constant complaint of Indian Nationalists that British official 
salaries were far too high and the excuse, that these high salaries were needed to 
encourage the best men in England to come out to India, was only one more 
proof of the necessarily excessive cost of British rule in India. On the other hand, 
for a long time past, the jobs—and the salaries—have been open to Indians who 
filled more and more of them. 

® Now known as ‘Anglo-Indians’ in India. 
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The chief beneficiaries of this system were not necessarily mem- 
bers of the ‘ruling’ race. Over all south-east Asia (except in Burma) 
the money-lenders, the direct exploiters were most often the inde- 
fatigable, industrious, competent, self-satisfied Chinese. They had all 
the economic virtues their clients lacked and were, therefore, hated 
as the Jews were hated for much the same reasons in Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania. Indeed, the situation was worse, for there was next 
to no effective indigenous middle class in these Asiatic countries. 
From the point of view of the imperial powers, the unpopularity of 
the Chinese was not and is not without its compensations.! For the 
identification of revolution with the Chinese Revolution and with 
possible Chinese domination chilled and chills the enthusiasm of 
even the most respectful Annamite.? 

In Burma and in Indo-China, there was a special grievance arising 
from the fact that the imperial power opened the country to the 
exploitation of other subject peoples, to the Indians in Burma, to 
the Negroes from Réunion and Martinique and the Indians from the 
French enclaves in India, so that the indigenous Burmese and Ton- 
kinese had the added humiliation of being exploited—and insulted— 
by other subject peoples. 

But even if Hindus in Burma, Chinese in Annam were hated, they 
were also regarded as the beneficiaries of an alien power that was 
marked off from its subjects, not only by its origin in remote Europe, 
but by its colour and its insistence on the importance of that colour. 
True, that insistence varied. The English insisted on it more than the 
Dutch or French. There was less colour discrimination in Batavia 
(as in The Hague), in Saigon (as in Paris), than there was in Delhi or 
London. But there was discrimination all the same. And it was and 
is a political handicap. 

1 The Javanese nationalist movement Sarekat Islam began originally as an 
anti-Chinese organization, though it had resistance to Christian (Dutch) 
encroachments as a secondary objective. 

* ‘The Chinese have lost their political control over the Annamites, but they 
have retained their cultural hold and have even strengthened their economic 
grip. The relationship between the two groups is aptly illustrated by the respect- 
ful Annamite salutation of the Chinese as ‘‘ my uncle”, whereas the Chinese refer 
to the Annamite as the “tail of a rat” . . . Nationalist sentiment has been stimu- 
lated by antagonism towards the Chinese, and almost the only evidence of the 
survival of Chinese political leadership has been the relationship still maintained 
between Annamite nationalists and the Communist Party in Canton.’ Virginia 
Thompson, in Government and Nationalism in South-east Asia, p. 203 (1942). It 
will be interesting to see how long the alliance can last. 
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True, in India, the white caste was but a new caste in a country 
that was riddled with them. If social intercourse between Indians and 
English was difficult, all the difficulties did not come from the 
English side. The Dutch in Java were less cut off from the indi- 
genous population than were the Chinese. Some of the scandal 
caused by colour prejudice in Indo-China came from its flagrant 
contrast to French professions and to some French practice. But 
European arrogance, confidence based on centuries of hardly- 
contested power, of victories won over great odds, of a leadership 
in all that the modern world prized, inflamed the natural soreness of 
the vocal part of the subject peoples. 


VI 


And since European superiority was based on military superiority, 
one great revolutionary event of this century was the defeat of Russia 
by Japan. The news of Tsushima and Mukden was felt like an electric 
shock in Saigon, in Poona, in Batavia, in Canton. For the first time, 
an Asiatic power had defeated in battle, with modern weapons, a 
great white power. To Asiatic nationalists it mattered not at all that 
Japan was an imperialist power herself, that she was fighting for the 
imperial control of Korea and Manchuria. Centuries of humiliation 
had been avenged. And we may be sure that the news of the fall of 
Manila, of Singapore, of Rangoon, was received with rejoicing by 
millions of Asiatics who, possibly, disliked the war waged by Japan 
on China, but got in the victories of the only Asiatic power that had 
what it takes, a satisfaction that drowned any still small voice of 
democratic conscience. And again, when a Chinese Army defeated 
an American Army, the same mixed feelings must have been felt— 
even by Chinese who regretted the triumph of the Chinese Com- 
munists in China. 

In this gratification at the reversal of centuries of defeat, something 
like a continental ‘nationalism’ is revealed and the binding force, if 
a negative one, is strong; it is colour resentment. It is this fact that is 
one explanation, perhaps the most important explanation, of what 
astonishes so many Americans, that they are regarded with hostility 
by Asiatics, just as much as if they were English or French, 


11f this be doubted, think back to the reaction of most White Russian exiles 
to the news of the victories of the Red Army. Stalingrad did more to reconcile 
them to the régime than a score of five-year plans. 
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Thinking in purely political terms, many Americans fail to under- 
stand this. They have now no territory in Asia. They prepared the 
Philippines for independence; they have subsidized the recovery of 
the islands; they have befriended nationalist movements in India, 
in Java, in China. They have been lavish in the investment of men 
and money in missions and hospitals. All that they have ever asked 
for is the ‘open door’, the right to convert, the right to do business 
on equal terms in Asia. 

That the ‘open door’ may not be desired by the people whose 
door it is, is a point often overlooked. But against the American 
claim to a special place in Asiatic affections, against the American 
claim to exemption from the hostility that, they note with some 
smugness, was extended to the British, French and Dutch, lies the 
fact that the rest of the world thinks incontestable; of the great 
powers of the world, America is the most colour conscious. 

It is not only in Asia that the Communists use the lynchings and 
other examples of racial passion and crime to blacken the name of 
America. But it is obviously in Asia and Africa that they can be used 
most effectually. Not as much as South Africa or Australia, but much 
more dramatically, the United States is, in the eyes of the outside 
world, the nation that based ‘on the proposition that all men are 
created equal’, most often denies in fact what is affirmed in theory. 
That clash, as careful students of America know, is what Gunnar 
Myrdal calls ‘The American Dilemma’ and from that strain on the 
American conscience comes the rapid rise in the status of the 
American Negro. But the record of America is what she is judged on 
and the majority of the human race doesn’t like it.t 

If we are assessing the political weapons at the disposal of the 
Russians, it would be highly unrealistic not to note the fact that, in 
the years between the wars, the United States was only outdistanced 
by Germany as a market for race theories, some of them crude 
enough to have suited Hitler. It was not only (it is not only) a ques- 
tion of Black v. White. A confused anthropology was called into 
service to justify the cutting down of immigration (a policy which 
had other more plausible grounds for its enactment). Virtues were 


1 Dr. Ralph Bunche has pointed out the great harm done to the prestige and 
policy of the United States by the fact that Governor Byrnes of South Carolina 
has to adopt racial policies that undo much of the work of Secretary of State 
Byrnes and, of course, of Secretary of State Acheson. 
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attributed to ‘Nordics’ whose numbers were confidently assessed. 
An attempt, astonishing in its boldness, was made to assess the racial 
or national origins of the American people not merely in 1920 when 
something was known, but in 1790 when, roughly, nothing was 
known. There was of course a good deal of academic futility about 
most of this. As Denis MacCarthy wrote: 


The Nordics were made by the Ph.D.s. 


But it was symptomatic all the same of an American weakness that 
the Russians can and do exploit.! 

Nor is the American involvement in the unpopularity of al/ the 
white powers, a mere matter of racial arrogance and, on the other 
side, of natural resentment. For imperialism is not merely a matter of 
political control; it is a matter of economic control and that control 
can be exercised without direct assumption of political authority. 
The cases of Siam and Persia show that nearly all the capital invest- 
ment can be in foreign hands in technically independent countries 
and, with that foreign control of investment, goes effective economic 
power. And foreign economic power breeds the same kind of 
nationalist resentment that political power does. For it reflects the 
economic and technical backwardness of the country, as political 
control does its military and governmental backwardness. 

American understanding of Asiatic reaction to ‘economic im- 
perialism’ is clouded because of the almost exclusively political 
terms in which the present evolution of Asia is seen. To an American, 
Messrs. Quezon, Soekarno, Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek are all modern 
imitators of George Washington and the results of freedom will be 
the same in India, Indonesia, China as they have been in America. 
And if all that was wrong in America in 1776 was ‘British’ imperial- 
ism, if all that was wrong in Asia was British or French or Dutch or 
Japanese imperialism, then the same gratifying results should appear. 
Yet they are not appearing or are appearing in forms that few Ameri- 


1 “There is no reason whatever for presuming that there ever was in Scandin- 
avia a pure Nordic race subsequently contaminated . .. According to an examina- 
tion of army recruits in the years 1897-8 to analyse the racial make-up of the 
Swedish people, only 10 per cent of them were classified as examples of the pure 
Nordic type.’ Gunnar Dahlberg, Race, Reason and Rubbish, pp. 202-3. Loose 
talk of race, as Professor Dahlberg points out, leads to the absurd conclusion that 
a full brother and sister may be of different races, and if we have to do with less 
than pure Nordics and accept mixtures (as the Swedish figures suggest we must), 
then there are plenty of Negro Nordics. 
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cans recognize. For one thing, it is forgotten that the American 
Revolution was a revolution, that it did a lot more than free Ameri- 
cans from the British yoke. It exiled a great many worthy Americans; 
it confiscated the property of the losers and transferred it (on easy 
terms) to the more adroit of the winners. Few of the present 
‘Daughters of the American Revolution’ would be well advised to 
examine too closely the movement with which their ancestors were 
associated. But although the American Revolution was a real revolu- 
tion, it was nota revolution on the scale of the nationalist revolutions 
in Asia or confronted with the problems that they have had to face. 

The American legal system was indigenous; its political institu- 
tions were native; both, it is true, were brought originally from 
England, but then most of the Americans in 1776 were of English 
origin. Like the language, the religion, the laws, the political ideas 
and habits were part of the ancestral baggage duly modified by the 
new environment. The social problems of the new nation though 
real were, with one exception, easily manageable. The one excep- 
tion, slavery was big enough in all conscience and was comparable to 
the problems of the new nations of Asia. Mr. Nehru, Mr. Soekarno, 
for that matter Mao in China, Ho Chi-minh in Indo-China, are 
faced with problems quite as difficult as African slavery was in 1776 
and they can’t put off the solution till the equivalent of 1865. For 
good or ill, imperialism, in its old form, is dead in Asia, and that 
continent has been launched on an experiment that may end in a 
great disaster. But the risk has been taken, probably had to be taken. 

There remains one area where the old imperialism is not dead 
and where it may still have a good deal of life in it, barring war and 
a breakdown of authority comparable to that brought about by 
Japanese victories in Asia. In Africa, the old order still stands though 
there, as everywhere else, it is threatened. 

In Africa, all the weaknesses that led to imperial control in Asia 
were present and multiplied. Whatever may have been the case 
before the discovery of America and the consequent boom in the 
slave trade, the African political societies that European and Arab 
adventurers preyed on, were far more primitive than any Asiatic 
political society. For one thing, they were highly unstable. The Bantu 
coming from the north, ran into the Beers coming from the south; 
both were formidable, semi-nomadic peoples moving into territory 
which, far more than eighteenth-century Kentucky, deserved to be 
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called a ‘dark and bloody ground’. By the time the real European 
colonies had been formed, all Africa south of the Sahara was in a 
state of chronic war. It was more like North America before the 
white settlements than like Asia, with militant tribes like the Zulu, 
the Matabele, the Masai raiding and enslaving or enforcing tribute 
on their neighbours as the Iroquois had done. The naked, disease- 
ridden, primitive tribesmen of the lower Congo basin had their only 
Asiatic equivalents in remote forest tribes like the Ghonds, if they 
had any. Central Africa was deadly to man and cattle; it was the 
‘heart of darkness’. Slavery, witch-craft, a primitive if complicated 
social structure, poor natural resources'—all combine to make of 
Africa an area that, far more obviously? than Asia, owes what slight 
development it has received to imperialism. But for the intrusion of 
European governments, most of tropical Africa would be what it was 
one hundred years ago. 

It is true that the development of tropical Africa was not under- 
taken in any spirit of philanthropy, except in cases like Sierra Leone 
and Liberia. It is also true that, as J. A. Hobson pointed out, the 
proper way to develop tropical Africa was to do it as part of a joint 
European enterprise, seeking no particular economic advantage for 
any one nation, pooling resources, really putting the long-term 
interests of the natives before the short-term interests of the colonial 
powers. But the proper way was an impossible way. The economic 
attractiveness of Africa (apart from the gold fields and diamond 
fields and now the copper and uranium fields) was not great. There 
might have been hardly any investment at all if there had been no 
European governments with their own private political and military 
interests to offset the counsels of strict accountancy.? 

1T hasten to add that this has nothing to do with innate capacity or incapacity. 
As Gunnar Dahlberg puts it: ‘We do not know what might happen if negroes 
were treated as social equals with access to the same privileges as white men’ 
(op. cit., p. 217). I am not a victim of the superstition that the potentialities of a 
Ralph Bunche are to be decided by the standards of a Governor Talmadge. 

1 That there is no easy agricultural wealth to be won in Africa, even if capital 
is poured in, has been learned by the British government and public and, pre- 
sumably, by Mr. Strachey, to be an ecological fact, not a capitalist demonstration 
of blindness and selfishness. 

* The amount of investment per head is in rough proportion to the attractive- 
ness of areas for normal investment, ranging from £535 8s. in the Union of South 
Africa to £2 1s. per head in French West Africa. But as the author of this cal- 


culation (Professor E. A. G. Robinson) points out, cheap transport is basic to the 
problem of raising of native standards, ‘but further railway construction is not 
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Nor has the one experiment in international development of 
Africa had a happy history. The Congo Free State was an inter- 
national association for the development of Africa. It operated in a 
region of more natural wealth than is to be found in most of tropical 
Africa and it produced (unfortunately for its inhabitants) a cash crop, 
rubber, for which there was an increasing demand. Yet no imperial 
power was more rapacious than the Congo Free State whose early 
history, indeed, bears out the thesis that the modern choice has not 
been between imperialism by states and no imperialism, but between 
imperialism by states and far more rapacious imperialism by mere 
adventurers. 

It was, in any case, out of the question that the divided Europe of 
the late nineteenth century could combine for so difficult an opera- 
tion as the joint development of Africa. Nor was it altogether 
unfortunate that the experiment was not made. For, as there was no 
effective international body that could control the agents of the 
European enterprise, the degree of protection that the natives got 
from friendly elements in the imperialist countries might have been 
missing. It was parliamentary agitation, in the House of Commons, 
in the Chamber of Deputies, in the Reichstag, in the Belgian parlia- 
ment that remedied the worse abuses of British, French, German, 
and ‘Congo Free State’ administration;! as it had been comparable 
agitation in the States General that put an end to the ‘culture 
system’ and to the collection of tribute in the Dutch Indies. 

The remaining imperial powers in tropical Africa have reacted 
in very different ways to the crisis of imperialism. The British 
answer has been to begin the extension to tropical and sub-tropical 
Africa of British institutions.? The process has begun on the Gold 


likely to be undertaken on any large scale, unless a distinction can be drawn 
between strictly commercial purposes, and extensions which, however wise in 
the light of long-run considerations, cannot be expected to bring an early return 
to the private investor’: Lord Hailey, 4a African Survey, p. 1316. This calcula- 
tion was published in 1938. Since then, both Britain and France have been 
further impoverished by war and both are probably (France certainly), ‘land 
poor’, that is have not enough capital resources to develop adequately the 
territories they control. 

‘It was Belgian resentment of the ill-repute brought on the country by the 
misdeeds of Leopold II that forced the transfer of the Congo to direct Belgian 
administration and made it, in a few years, in many ways the model African colony. 

* It is difficult to read the ‘Zik’ press and feel confident that English institu- 
tions are going to work in West Africa in quite the English way. 
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Coast and will, in some form or other, be extended to the other 
colonies. It is an experiment that may have been necessary, but the 
necessity has become much more apparent as a result of the accelera- 
tion of African political development by the late war. In tropical 
Africa, as in Asia, the peasant has been dragged into the world 
economy; in Africa as in Asia he is being increasingly detribalized. 
In Africa, as in Asia, there is a small but growing class with 
European education, with European ambitions, and that class, not 
the declining tribal chiefs, not even the Moslem emirs of northern 
Nigeria, is the rising political class. But, as in Java, there are simply 
not enough members of that class with adequate technical know- 
ledge to administer areas which, more than most parts of the globe, 
need all that modern technology can do to render them fit for a 
more advanced civilization. To jump from the Ashanti of 1900 to 
the Ashanti of today is to skip at least five hundred years of history. 
Perhaps it can be done. At any rate it is being tried. 

The French solution is different; it consists in trying to gallicize 
an élite that, having been made over in a French manner, can both 
rule and lead the mass of the natives, of course in association with the 
French. They are to be French, merely Frenchmen of dark colour 
and African birth. Again, time is the enemy of this project. For it may 
be too late to create an é/ite numerous enough to bridge over the 
transition period from semi-savagery to European civilization and 
to preserve, in the meantime, the prestige of that civilization which 
its owners have done so much to destroy. 

And, lastly, the Belgians have defied the spirit of the age. Their 
aim is to make of the Congo a model administration, from above. 
What the Africans need is an African environment, a paternal 
government, a chance to learn the mechanical and agricultural 
skills that the country needs so badly. What they do noz need, is 
western political ideas, western political ‘rights’, the chance to undo 
in immature exuberance, the patient work of civilization. 

By making no concessions to the Spirit of the age, the Belgians 
have undoubtedly avoided many difficulties and, it may well be 
that in such basic matters as health, soil conservation, the education 
of the peasant and the miner, the Belgians will be setting an example 


1 The superstitious reverence that Africans attached to the ‘stool’ as an 
emblem of sovereignty seems less proof of retardation since the removal of the 
Stone of Destiny by perfervid Scots. 
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to the ‘freer’ colonies of Great Britain and France. Yet it is hard to 
see how the spirit that is moving and causing trouble in Lagos and 
Dakar can be kept out of Léopoldville. True, the Belgians may make 
an alliance with their southern white neighbours in Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa. But to do that would be to tie their fortunes 
to a ship that, if not doomed to sink, is certain to go through the 
most terrible storms and Belgian prudence may be assumed to 
be on the watch and Belgian intelligence quite lively enough to 
resist the seductions of Dr. Malan, or of the lesser Malans who will 
come after him. 

There is one last area where the problem of imperial power is on 
the agenda, but where any kind of a solution seems remote. For in 
the Arab world, there is not only the problem of the survival of the 
French empire in North Africa, but of the creation, in the past few 
years, of a new if small empire in Palestine. For it is undeniable that 
the creation of Israel is the most extraordinary imperialist achieve- 
ment of modern times. Into a country, already moderately well- 
populated for its meagre resources, many hundreds of thousands of 
foreigners have poured, first under the armed guard of an imperial 
power, Britain, that, by right of victory, had succeeded another 
imperial power, Turkey, then under the armed guard of their own 
strength. From that country a large proportion of its native in- 
habitants have been expelled and an unknown number of citizens of 
other states have been invited and encouraged to take their places. 

If this is not imperialism, what is it? And the other side of 
imperialism is visible, too. For there can be no doubt that the Jews 
have made far more of Palestine than the Arabs showed any signs of 
doing with their land, either in Palestine or in Syria or Iraq. Of 
course, capital has been poured into Palestine in a way that no other 
colonial territory has ever known. But it is not capital that has made 
the Palestine desert flourish like the rose. It is devotion, skill, 


1 The ‘argument’ that the modern Jews have a right to Palestine because some 
of the ancestors of some of them lived there two thousand years ago, needs no 
very serious consideration. This kind of argument (the reductio ad absurdum of 
the doctrine that no statute of limitations applies to national claims) would 
justify Welsh claims on London, Danish claims on Dublin, Mexican claims on 
San Francisco and Indian claims on New York. And some comments on the 
Arabs expelled from their homes and lands, the suggestion that any way there are 
two million square miles of ‘Arab’ lands they can settle in, remind me of nothing 
so much as the traditional Cromwellian advice to the Irish to go ‘to hell or Con- 
naught’. 
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industry, unity, all bred by a profound nationalist emotion. For of 
all the revivals of apparently dead nationalities that have marked the 
last century, the most astonishing is the recreation of a Jewish state. 
The man, who fifty years ago had predicted that Hebrew would be 
spoken from Dan to Beersheba would have been thought mad, and 
the present success of Israel is the most magnificent success of 
our times in the great modern game that Chesterton called 
‘cheat the Prophet’. 

But Palestine is embedded in the Arab world and that world is in 
travail, though how long the birth-pangs of the new Arab world will 
last, no one can say. It is, to a numerous linguistic group with a great 
tradition and a profound sense of religious as well as cultural 
superiority, a deep source of humiliation that its present political 
position should be so inferior to what it deems its deserts, that the 
only Arab state that the outside world finds it necessary to treat with 
complete seriousness is Saudi Arabia, the Arab state that firmly 
refuses to adjust itself to the demands of the modern world.* 

It is difficult to decide whether the Arab world is more humiliated 
by the triumphant existence of Israel or by the refusal of the French 
to abdicate in North Africa. Yet it is evident that the Arabs, in their 
present state of disunion, dynastic feuding, internal social strain, are 
in no position, by themselves, to redress the balance. A warrior like 
Abd-el-Krim knows what he wants; he wants to raise the Riff 
against the Spaniards and march again on Fez, as he did in 1926, 
when Marshal Pétain stopped him, just in time. But it may be sus- 
pected that the Sultan of Morocco has no particular desire to see the 
Riffs in Fez or King Farouk to run the risk of having to repel a new 
Mahdi, a new Osman Digna should the Sudan get out of hand again, 
as it did seventy years ago. The same story could be told of Syria, of 
Iraq. And the painful lesson of the past years is that in the new, hard 
world into which we have moved, it takes more than student 


1 may say that I am, in sympathy, a Zionist. But that does not blind me to the 
real character of the Jewish achievement in Palestine. There is a case for the 
transfer of this country from less to more capable hands. But then there is a case 
for competent imperialism in general. 

* Tam told that King Ibn Saud is so old-fashioned that he insists on being paid 
in gold for his oil and friendship. 

* The high-powered mendacity of the Arab Press Bureau in Cairo suggests 
some of the mounting anger and possibly self-doubting that must rankle in Arab 
breasts. 
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demonstrations or powerful editorials to alter the political situation.’ 
Yet it is hard to believe that the Arabs of North Africa can be kept, 
for more than a few years to come, in a position so manifestly 
inferior to that of the ‘colons’; as difficult to believe, indeed, as that 
the Arabs of French North Africa, in their present state of mind and 
capacity, are capable of running the complicated modern structure 
that the French have created.? 

And the case of North Africa illustrates the imperialist dilemma. 
For imperialism to be totally successful, it must be more ruthless 
than, in modern times, it dare be. On paper and, in fact for a time, an 
exterior power is capable of imposing drastic changes that the con- 
quered society neither wants nor would provide for itself. Those 
changes will, in many cases, have unforeseen results, good or bad. 
But a time comes when the changes needed, often as a consequence 
of the previous changes, involve far more drastic interpositions of 
authority than the imperial power is prepared to provide. It cannot, 
for example, break down the isolation of women imposed by Islam. 
It takes a native government to take these last decisive steps. The 
British government in India could, in its youth, attack suttee and caste, 
but it could not attack the protection of the sacred cow, perhaps the 
greatest single cause of Indian poverty; it takes Mr. Nehru and his 
colleagues to speculate on what Hindu reverence for all life costs 
India. 

And a time comes when it is harder and harder for the imperial 
power to get from its subjects either the passive obedience or the 
active co-operation that is needed if government is not to become 
mere routine. It was the growing conviction of the English civil 
servants in India that this time had come, that reconciled many of 
them to the complete transfer of power to the Congress party. 
Britain had, in the Chinese phrase, exhausted ‘the mandate of heaven’. 

1 British officials have always tended to over-estimate the military and other 
virtues of the Arabs because they were rural, healthy types. It was not the 
effendis but the Bedouin who won British hearts. And, at another level, the most 
effective Arab propaganda has been the work of Christian Arabs, Professor 


Hitti, Mr. Hourani, Mr. Antonius. If the Moslem Arabs were as adequately fitted 
to the modern world as the small Christian minority is, it would be another 
story. 

9 Recent reports from Cyrenaica suggest that the local Arabs are succeeding in 
undoing what the Italians did in the way of reclamation. The future of Libya 
under Arab rule will provide an interesting test case of what the undoing of 
‘imperialism’ may involve. 
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But it is to be remembered that it once had it; that modern India 
with far more intrinsic difficulties of climate, resources, race, caste, 
religious and linguistic divisions than China, has hada happier history. 
British rule in India was the most impressive, and in scale and 
duration, the most important imperial experiment in modern history. 
And that the experiment was possible shows that there was, to be 
repetitive, a vacuum of power which we hope the new Indian 
government is adequately filling. The time will come when com- 
parable adjustments, though not necessarily identical adjustments, 
will have to be made in the fragments of empire that remain, French, 
British, Belgian. 

But it should be remembered that over a great part of the globe, 
it was imperialism that brought the modern world, with all its 
mixture of blessings and curses, to the greater part of the human 
race. (For even in ‘independent’ China and Japan, modern progress 
was forced down reluctant throats.) And, once the draught has been 
swallowed, there is no turning back. Gandhi might preach a 
return to handicrafts, but his teaching was ignored. What the 
‘victims’ of imperialism wanted—and want—is a mastery of the 
arts and techniques that enabled their masters to conquer and rule. 
For good or ill, the whole world is now at the school of Europe and 
America. Sir Henry Maine wrote that ‘except the blind forces of 
Nature, nothing moves in the world which is not Greek in its 
origin’. Nothing moves today, no political system, no system of 
technology, of law, of science that is not European or American in 
origin. And if these systems have been imposed on a great part of the 
world by force, it is too late to waste time in regretting it and, after 
all, it was by force that the ideas and techniques of the Graeco- 
Roman world were spread from the Euphrates to the Clyde. 
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Chapter Four 


THE REVOLUTION AND THE CHURCHES 


I 


THERE is a retort usually credited to Disraeli! which in its time, 
summed up the attitude of the more intelligent, ‘forward looking’ 
leaders of opinion. ‘What is your religion?’ he was asked. ‘The 
religion of all sensible men.’ ‘And what is that?’ ‘Sensible men never 
tell.” At Holland House, this attitude was the height of wisdom and 
men and women looked forward to a day in which the religion of all 
sensible men would be the religion of all men. It was no question of 
Shelley or the other romantics, ‘strangling the last king in the bowels 
of the last priest’. Supernatural religion would evaporate, leaving, 
perhaps some formal, traditional recognition of the historic fact 
that England had been a Christian country, but that was about all. 
There would be no violent upheaval, no French nonsense about 
Feasts of the Supreme Being ¢ /a Robespierre or compulsory atheism 
a /a Fouché. The divine right of the church would go the way of the 
divine right of kings after a decent period of gentlemanly decline.? 

It is one of the things to note about the last century and a half, 
that this peaceful evanescence of the Christian Church and, still more, 
of the religious passion or necessity has not taken place. The rich 
and complacent Whigs and ‘High and Dry’ Tories were to see, 
with horror, the rise of ‘Puseyism’, with as much astonishment and 
anger as if Dr. Sacheverell had returned from the grave. Palmerston’s 
son-in-law was the devout and, indeed, bigoted Evangelical, 

1 More probably it was said by the banker poet, Samuel Rogers. 

* An eminent, living Catholic divine once illustrated the difference between 
the English and French attitudes by contrasting the ways in which a French left- 
winger and an English would receive the news that God had been definitely 
abolished. The Frenchman would rejoice that the bulwark of reaction, super- 


Stition, etc., was gone. But the Englishman, on receiving the news, was more 
likely to murmur: ‘Dear me, another old landmark gone’. 
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Shaftesbury. The son of Sir Charles Wood became Lord Halifax, 
the leader of the Anglo-Catholics; the son of Lord Goderich went 
over to Rome. 

It was not only in England that such things were. In his old age, 
Jefferson saw with distress, the revival of the power of the ‘priests’ 
who kept his sceptical friend, Thomas Cooper, out of the new and 
‘lay’ University of Virginia. The vaguely deistic scepticism of 
Lincoln was already viewed a little askance when contrasted with the 
definite, dogmatic religion of people like his Secretary of War, 
Stanton. Methodism in England and in America diverted what 
appeared to be the flowing tide of history. 

It was the same in Europe. A career like Lacordaire’s would have 
been inconceivable in the late eighteenth century and Renan’s 
campaign against orthodox religion was conducted in a very different 
spirit from Voltaire’s. Even in France, where the intellectual attack 
on Christianity was pushed furthest and with most success, each 
generation saw a series of dramatic conversions. Pasteur was 
regarded as an eccentric because of his Cathclic piety, but a genera- 
tion later there would have been no scandal. Then the grandson of 
such an orthodox Republican as Jules Favre became (from a vaguely 
Protestant background) one of the most famous Catholic converts 
of his day! and it was only a noble refusal to separate himself from 
his persecuted people, that prevented Henri Bergson dying a 
Catholic. Nor was this all. In a country like Holland, not only did 
Catholicism grow in power and pretensions with the promotion of 
the Catholic subjects of the cld Republic to equality with their 
Protestant countrymen of the new Kingdom, but orthodox 
Calvinism reorganized itself, passed to the attack and combined with 
the Catholics to put the once complacent Dutch ‘Liberals’ in their 
place. So it was in Belgium. So it was in Germany, where Bismarck 
learned in the Kulturkampf that it was harder to deal with trouble- 
some priests than with the ‘revolutionary’ Social Democrats whose 
Pope was living in London, not in Rome. 

Religion, in the ordinary sense of the term, was not dying out as 
rapidly and as peacefully as the apostles of the Enlightenment had 
counted on.? 

1 Jacques Maritain. He is a biologist by training. 

*T am using religion in its ordinary sense, meaning the belief that there is a 
God, a future life and that God, in some sense, cares for mankind in a way that he 
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But this revival or resistance of religion occurred at different 
speeds in different places. Thus the tide of agnosticism that began to 
flow from France in the early eighteenth century, only began to 
affect the general educated public in England two generations or so 
after it had made a pretty nearly complete conquest of the educated 
classes in France. Matthew Arnold and Leslie Stephen ‘lost their 
faith’ about two generations after the Encyclopédie and Voltaire had 
done their work in France. And to a pious and learned Anglican like 
Pusey, the evaporation of definite Christian belief among the Ger- 
man Lutherian theologians was a painful shock and his stay in 
Germany, a constant strain on him and something of a scandal in 
Oxford. Even Tholock, the best Pusey could do in the way of 
producing an orthodox German scholar, would have been a little 
out of place in Oriel or even among the broader churchmen of 
Whewell’s Trinity. 

The decline of orthodox belief came even later in America than 
in England. Orthodoxy may have sat lightly on the shoulders of 
Jefferson! and uneasily on the shoulders of John Adams, but Francis 
Asbury and Peter Cartwright were winning the masses and not 
only the masses. If old Congregationalists were becoming Unitarians, 
like the Nortons and Eliots in Boston, new Unitarians were becoming 


does not care for the rest of the ‘brute creation’, since man alone is ‘made in his 
image’. This is, ¥ think what religion means in Europe and America, what it 
means to Christians, orthodox Jews and Moslems. I am not competent to speak 
oriental religions, but Hinduism, Buddhism (in its popular versions), Taoism, 
Shinto and many other forms of belief and conduct are, politically speaking, 
religions in the sense I am using the term. I have doubts about Confucianism 
which seems to me to be like the extreme ‘modernist’ forms of Christianity, a 
kind of system of moral good manners, not a religion as the mass of mankind 
have understood the word. I am aware that this definition excludes social atti- 
tudes like ‘service’, ‘humanitarianism’, etc. It excludes people like Bernard 
Shaw and Mrs. Sidney Webb and perhaps a good many modern divines. But 
securus judicat orbis terrarum. This is what the Pope, ex-seminarian Stalin and 
the man in the street all over the world mean by religion. As for paradoxes like 
‘religion is what a man does with his solitude’, they would, as one of my brothers 
has pointed out, enable one to classify secret drinking as a religious act. It has 
always seemed to me that this view of what religion is, looked even odder when 
quoted, approvingly, by a divine paid a large salary to conduct religious services 
in one of the largest Christian churches in the world. 

1 Despite the argument of Mrs. Kimball (Jefferson: The Road to Glory, p. 
128-31), it seems clear that the ‘priests’ who attacked him were, from their point 
of view, hitting the bull’s eye. Jefferson was little more an orthodox Christian 
than Voltaire and not much less of an anti-clerical. He was for a time, it is true, 
a churchwarden, but then Voltaire built a church. Deo erexit Voltaire. 
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Episcopalians like the family of Phillips Brooks. Organized religion 
was certainly stronger in America in 1860 than in 1800. Yale was no 
longer the home of ribald Voltairians and, despite some lawyers, 
Christianity was assumed to be the unestablislied religion of the 
country.’ True, not all leading figures were even nominal church 
members. Others, although believers, hesitated to join the church. 
Andrew Jackson did not become a formal church member till he 
had left the White House (so that he could not be accused of doing 
it for effect) and Jefferson Davis did not become a church member 
till he was in the Confederate White House.” 

All over the western world, orthodox religion had, first of all, 
lost its old monopoly; it was now a competitor with purely secular 
philosophies. On the other hand, the confident expectation that the 
old orthodoxy was dying was proved baseless. Even the belief that 
religion would be modernized, rationalized, proved optimistic. It 
appeared that if people wanted religion, they wanted something 
more than ethical lectures connected by mere tradition with the old- 
time beliefs. The American Unitarians, with all the advantages of 
taking over so much of the plant and prestige of the New England 
churches, number, today, less than 100,000, far fewer than do the 
Mormons and Christian Scientists, to name two versions of 
Christianity newer than Unitarianism. And ‘Mark Rutherford’ has 
told us of the aridity he found in English Unitarianism. Even in the 
Germanic world, in this generation at least, the movement of living 
religion has been away from a purely rationalist explanation of the 
world and man in ‘harmony with modern science’ to an insistence 
on the uniqueness of the religious experience and the religious 
viewpoint. It is not only Karl Barth but Emil Brunner who would 
astonish the Tubingen professors of a century ago.* For this 


1 Thus the local New England holiday of Thanksgiving gradually became a 
general holiday (Lincoln issued the first national Proclamation of Thanksgiving 
Day in 1864), and it was during the Civil War that ‘In God We Trust’ was 
first put on American coins. Mr. Gerald W. Johnson has pointed out that the 
first Roosevelt had to retreat when he tried to take the motto off the coins, as the 
second Roosevelt had to do when he tried to alter the date of Thanksgiving Day. 

2 Jackson’s Christianity was of a robust Ulster type. A slave, asked after his 
death if he thought that General Jackson would go to heaven, replied: ‘He will if 
he wants to’. Jefferson Davis’s religion was of a more emotional type. 

* It is characteristic of an attitude not yet dead, that Pusey does not seem to 
have realized that there was a Catholic Faculty of Theology at Tubingen quite 
orthodox enough for the Tractarians. 
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generation we may take it that neither orthodoxy nor naturalism! 
will (except so far as either side is aided by the secular arm) dispose 
of the other. The religious fact is there. What is its political impor- 
tance? 

Here we come to an extremely difficult problem in political 
arithmetic. For we have to try to distinguish between political 
religion and religion. We talk loosely, for instance, of ‘Catholic’ and 
‘Protestant’ countries, but these terms have very different meanings 
depending on whether we mean a vague adherence to traditional 
rites, or a real living faith that colours the whole attitude of the 
believer and for which he is willing to make serious sacrifices up to 
and including life. But the political religion may have, in a given 
context, a real importance and yet be quite unable to support the 
weight that politicians, anxious to use religion for one purpose or 
another, want to put on it. 

Thus it is true that the Scandinavian countries are ‘Protestant’, 
but they are not Protestant in the sense that Friesland or Skye or 
parts of Ulster are Protestant. Protestantism is the historical aspect 
that Christianity has in Sweden, but that Protestantism is not what 
it was in the days of ‘Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North and 
the Bulwark of the Protestant Faith’.2 And in Norway, Ibsen’s 
Pastor Manders has more effective opposition or more indifference 
to deal with than he had sixty years ago.? 

Take the case of Vienna, one of the great ‘Catholic’ cities of 
Europe, capital of the Habsburgs, saved from Turk and heretic 
alike, in effect, for four hundred years past, the capital of the Catholic 
half of the Germanic world. It is Catholic, that is, it is not Protestant. 
It has no Protestant background, unlike now predominantly 
Catholic cities like Strasbourg. But if we mean, by a Catholic city, 
one in which most of the population is in general agreement with the 
Church and in normal obedience to its religious, if not necessarily 

1 By naturalism I mean any philosophical system, even a theistic system, which 
assumes that man’s life here is all he has to concern himself with and that no non- 
human forces are actively at work moulding man’s destiny. 

* I do not know Sweden at first hand. I am reporting what I believe to be good 
authorities. 

* I do not wish to exaggerate or offend. I know, for example, that there are 
important Swedish and Norwegian missionary activities. But I understand that 
an American of Scandinavian origin going back to his ancestral land will find 
that the Church plays a smaller role than it does in Scandinavian sections of 
Minnesota. 
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to its political rules, Vienna is not a Catholic city in the sense 
that Munich, or Cologne or Warsaw, still less Dublin, or 
Montreal or Boston is Catholic. It is Catholic as Stockholm is 
Protestant. 

It matters a good deal, of course, that the religious background of 
Stockholm is Protestant even if that Protestantism is, in fact, only 
negative, mainly anti-Catholicism.? In the same way plenty of French 
libres penseurs nevertheless, long after they have made their first 
(which is often their last) communion, keep Catholic attitudes to 
questions of the family, the position of women, questions of minor 
morals, as an agnostic Jew may yet preserve remnants of orthodox 
prejudices and eat pork with reluctance, as a duty rather than a 
pleasure. It is difficult, therefore, to know what importance to 
attach to mere religious statistics, to maps showing religious 
distribution in high colours or to political calculations based on the 
presumed existence of religious blocs whose strength and political 
attitude can be assumed. 

The politician, the diplomat is likely to misjudge both the strength 
and the attitude of religious bodies, since he wishes to use them or 
neutralize them in his own interest. Religion as much as patriotism 
has been the last refuge of a scoundiel in most countries at some 
time. And the practising politician or diplomat will both be startled 
by Christian disunion and by the suspicion with which his highly 
utilitarian approach to religious problems is met. He has, let us say, 
an appreciation of the fact that Christianity and militant Com- 
munism cannot long live together. He is astonished that professing 
Christians do not see this and, if they see it, do not act rationally, 
that is, unite with each other and with him in resistance to the 
common enemy.’ 

And what, at this moment, will strike him as most extraordinary 
is the persisting disunion of Christendom, not at the theological 
level (that is not his business), but at the political level. If he is 
historically minded, he will reflect that both Queen Elizabeth and 
the Pope who excommunicated and deposed her, rejoiced publicly 
in the victory over the common foe of Christendom, the Turk, at 


1Tt is only very recently that Sweden has abolished the last legal disabilities of 
the handful of Swedish Catholics. As late as the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, any Swede converted to Catholicism was liable to expulsion. 

* Of course a politician or diplomat may himself be a zealous Christian, but it 
is necessary here to separate his professional from his religious approach. 
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Lepanto. He may remember that the French Revolution frightened 
Anglican and Catholic bishops alike into an appearance of mutual 
toleration. But he looks today, not always but often, in vain for such 
unity in face of common danger. 


i 


It is an old story that few things so blind the intelligence to the 
realities of the situation as religious party spirit. We all know that, 
as the Roman legions prepared to besiege and destroy Jerusalem, 
the Jews inside the city spent far more energy combating each 
other than in preparing to resist Titus. We know that as the Otto- 
man armies lay round Constantinople, ready for the final assault, the 
theological parties inside the city were as much interested in 
triumphing over their enemies as in keeping out the infidel, that for 
some there was nothing to choose between Constantine XI' and 
Mahomet II; they cared only for the triumph of their party. 

And if fanatics have preferred their particular triumph to the 
safety of the general cause, politicians have, cheerfully enough, 
pursued their aims in defiance of the cause of Christendom (or of 
Islam) to which they ought, on any religious system of priorities, 
have given precedence. So the Most Christian King, whose kingdom 
was ‘the eldest daughter of the Church’, allied himself with the 
Sultan against the Holy Roman Emperor and with the English and 
German heretics against the Pope. In the next century, Richelieu, 
priest, bishop, cardinal, saved the tottering Protestant cause in 
Germany. And there are suspicious people who say that the Pope was 
not totally distressed when he got the news of the Battle of the 
Boyne, for whatever regard he might have for that devoted Catholic 
James II, or even for the devotedly Catholic Irish people, the victory 
of William III weakened Louis XIV and made the Pope more at ease 
in Italy and less impotent in France. 

There is, then, little to be surprised at in the divisions of Christen- 
dom in the face of an enemy more formidable than the Sultan. ‘How 
these Christians love one another’ has been said more often in 
irony than in admiration. Sometimes, it is true, the exultation in the 
misfortunes of other Christians could be justified by asserting that 
they were not really Christians at all. So generations of Evangelicals 

} Or Constantine XIII according to another system of numbering, dear to the 
superstitious. 
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in England and in America saw in the political catastrophes that 
befell the Church of Rome in the nineteenth century, the fulfilment 
of prophecy and in Robespierre, Napoleon, Garibaldi, Bismarck so 
many divinely appointed instruments of divine judgment on the 
Whore of Babylon, the Beast. 

On the other hand, Catholics saw in the decline of orthodoxy in 
the Protestant churches a manifest proof of how wrong the sixteenth- 
century reformers had been. They looked forward to the ‘Con- 
version of England’ and such blows at Anglican orthodoxy as the 
Gorham judgment were received almost complacently as bringing 
people to their senses. 

There were moments when all, or nearly all Christians rallied to 
one cause and a failure to realize this cost Disraeli very dear 
when he sneered at Mr. Gladstone’s concern over the ‘Bulgarian 
atrocities’ committed by Moslems on Christians. There were few or 
none to rejoice in this among the Christian denominations.” 

The aftermath of the First World War gave two admirable 
examples of Christian wishful thinking, the belief that out of evil 
comes good—for your side. For it would be hard to say whether the 
hopes that Catholics (even including the Vatican) derived from the 
fall of the schismatic, persecuting, Russian Orthodox Church were 
more excessive than those bred in stout Protestant breasts by the 
liberation of ‘true Czech religion from Austria and Rome. 

It can be assumed, then, that a common basic belief and a common 
basic inheritance will not, in itself, predispose Christians to close 


1 Many English Evangelicals thought that Napoleon was the Beast and worked 
out ingenious arithmetical computations to prove it. But on the whole, the Pope 
had it. 

*Some extreme Evangelicals, it is true, refused to be stampeded by an 
agitation over so-called Christians who were after all idolators little better chan 
Papists. These rigorists were also, as a rule, sound Tories. As G. K. Chesterton 
was to put it a generation later: 

“Where the Turkish bands are busy 
And the Tory name is blessed 
Since they hailed the cross of Dizzy 
On the banners from the West. 


Men don’t think it half so hard if 
Islam burns their kin and kith, 
Since a curate lives in Cardiff, 
Saved by Smith.’ 
For Cardiff read any centre of Christian faction. 
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ranks even in the face of very obvious and imminent danger.! And 
the present disunity of the Christian churches is an important political 
fact, one that works in favour of the Kremlin and against the White 
House, the Vatican, Lambeth and Princeton Theological Seminary. 

There are two sets of reasons for this disunity. The first is the long 
life of church traditions of combat. Nothing is more natural than 
simple Protestant resentment against Rome and its claims and the 
psychological corollary that he who is against Rome, is with us—so 
far. After all, Protestantism began as a protest against the iniquities 
of Rome, against local abuses and then against all the claims and all 
the system.® 

If the Reformers were not right in protesting even at the expense 
of destroying the union of Christendom, then their heirs today are 
in schism and in heresy. They cannot rejoice, with no reservations, 
in the triumph of the Papacy since that means the extension and 
perpetuation of errors that their ancestors fought with all arms, the 
sword of the spirit and the sword of the flesh. Then, in some 
Protestant countries, the national history is so involved in the 
Protestantism of the country that to refuse to assert it, to compromise 
it is to betray the national cause as much as any particular religious 
doctrine. Such is the case in Sweden, in Holland (despite the very 
large Catholic minority), in Ulster, in some Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland. And many Englishmen follow Froude in thinking 
Catholicism, in modern times, incompatible with being a real 
Englishman. To many Englishmen, as far as Christianity has any 
content at all for them, apart from observances of the national 
ritual in school and college chapels, at football matches and the like, 
it is an affirmation that the Bishop of Rome has no jurisdiction in 
this kingdom.* 

Men of genuine piety can be so filled with the necessity of 
testifying to what was said at Augsburg or Geneva or Westminster, 
as not to notice the world in which they are saying it. And, of course, 
for men of souls less naturally Christian, men whose religion is 


1 Judging by the history of the Arab League and the present relations between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, Islam does not do much better. 

*] am aware of the local and occasional origin of the name at the Diet of 
Spires; but it soon acquired and has kept a wider significance. 

* There are plenty of modern versions of Parson Thwackum who by the 
Christian religion meant the Protestant religion, by the Protestant religion, the 
Church of England and by the Church of England not the Church of Rome. 
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dislike of the religion of other people, a religion that did not result 
in conflict would be no religion at all. And that there are plenty of 
this type, Liverpool, Belfast, Nimes, Boston, Atlanta all testify. 

But the combative partisans are less interesting than the men of 
learning and zeal, if of limited wisdom, who in this hour can bring 
themselves to think that Rome, the Papacy, clericalism is zhe enemy 
and are far more chary of giving it aid or comfort or even amicable 
recognition, than they are of fellowship with men who candidly 
deny all the premises on which any variant of the Christian faith rests. 
This group is especially well represented in America and that for 
two good, human, reasons. The first of these is that America is a 
Protestant country in a way that no European country, not Sweden, 
not Scotland is. Every European country, outside the area evan- 
gelized by the Greek Orthodox church, has a Catholic past. It has to 
be accepted even though it may be half explained away by insisting 
that in some fashion the Ecclesia Anglicana of the Middle Ages was 
only an ally of Rome, the Archbishop of Canterbury a kind of Pope 
himself. Or in Scotland, the ‘Culdees’ can be represented not only as 
remnants of the old Celtic church suppressed by Rome,! but as 
being, roughly, like modern Presbyterians. German Protestants 
can exalt the various Emperors, bishops and anti-Popes who 
resisted Rome. And some under Hitler, lent passive assistance to the 
doctrine that made Widekind, pagan leader of the Saxons, a martyr 
to Roman aggression in the person of Charlemagne. 

Despite all patriotic efforts, it won’t wash. All of these countries 
have had a longer Catholic history than they have had a Protestant 
history. The Protestant burghers of Dordrecht are as proud of their 
cathedral as are the Catholic burghers of Antwerp of theirs. The 
King of England still boasts the title of ‘Defender of the Faith’, a 
title given with such precipitancy to Henry VIII. Even in Scotland, 
institutional as well as national snobbery overcomes religious 
feeling. The University of Glasgow celebrating its fifth centennial 
in this year (1951) does not forget that two of its three founders 
were ex-officio Papists, one being the Bishop of Glasgow and the 
other the Bishop of Rome; the third, James II King of Scots, was a 
Stewart, a house whose Protestantism (even when there were 
Protestants) never seemed very natural. 

1 Scottish patriots have asserted that ‘Rome’ was imported into Scotland by 
an Englishwoman, St. Margaret. 
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It must not be thought that this historical past is of no moment. 
It may be resisted; it may be resented; but it is there. It colours the 
mind and ensures that the Papacy and the Catholic system get at any 
rate the respect due to formidable enemies to whose potency so much 
of the national past pays tribute. Literature helps, too, so do all the 
arts, even the Protestant art of music, for it was as natural for Bach 
to write the B minor Mass in Protestant Leipzig, as it would have 
been unnatural for him to write a mass had he (if the extravagant 
fancy be permitted) lived in eighteenth-century Boston or twentieth- 
century Dallas. Shakespeare, Keats, William Morris, Tennyson, 
Longfellow (in his poems set in Europe), Scott, Stevenson, all 
illustrate the utility of the Catholic background, as do the churches 
in which so vigorous a hater of Rome as Milton heard a solemn 
music.! 

It is true that there are, in Europe as in America, stout religionists 
who care nothing for these things, who are as willing as were the 
Puritan visitors of seventeenth-century Cambridge to purify the 
chapels of Peterhouse and other idolatrous colleges. But the old 
fervour is on the wane in Europe and, with it, the first, naive 
conviction that whoever is an enemy of the Pope is likely to be a 
friend of pure religion or at any rate an ally in the war against Rome. 

It is very different in America. There the whole historical tradition 
is Protestant, Catholicism can be made to seem, what it is in part, an 
intrusion. Was it to see Catholicism dominant in Boston, in the 
Massachusetts Bay, that John Winthrop and Richard Saltonstall and 
the rest made the Cambridge Agreement ‘having weighed the great- 
ness of the works in regard of the consequence, God’s glory and the 
churches good’? And if few colonies were founded with so definite a 
theological bias as Massachusetts, in few were Catholics tolerated and 
in none, save Maryland, were they welcomed.* 

1] have pointed out elsewhere that a Catholic novelist like Sigrid Undset 
writing about the past of a country (Norway) now overwhelmingly Protestant 
in which it is not improbable that in the eighteenth century there was not a single 
Catholic, found it easier to use a Catholic background than did Willa Cather in 
the United States where there are over twenty million Catholics but no Catholic 
background save in a few, scattered ‘quaint’ areas. 

® One state at least, North Carolina, formally excluded Catholics from office 
well into the nineteenth century and one may suspect that if the great revivals 
had come earlier when statutes creating such disabilities were still law, more 


states than North Carolina would have preserved the old doctrine that a Catholic 
could not be a good citizen and so could not have full civic rights. 


Habits of this kind are not thrown off in a day. The temptation 
to play up to this Protestant feeling has often overcome politicians 
where it was not politically risky to do so, as the history of the 
Know Nothings, the A.P.A., the Ku Klux Klan, not to speak of the 
success of certain books from Maria Monk—down—or up— 
suggests. 

Then remote from Europe, bred on a local history of the life of 
Christendom that makes the settling of America (at any rate of 
Protestant North America) an event almost as important as the 
Incarnation, it was and is easy to underestimate the strength of 
Catholicism in Europe or to exaggerate it or misunderstand it. It is 
then easy and tempting to think that one last push will bring down 
the walls or to fear that, if all enemies of Rome do not hang together, 
they will hang separately. Nor since divines are human, traditionally 
very human, can some less creditable motives be totally excluded 
from the elements of the problem. 

Whatever the reasons, the unity of Christendom is still to seek. 
But that is not all, for not only do various sections of the Christian 
church not unite to oppose Communism, but all sections of it have 
members, even groups, who refuse to see the truth so evident to the 
political outsider, that organized militant Communism cannot be a 
good neighbour to Christianity. For that view there is plenty of 
justification. There are the sacred texts. What scorn did Lenin pour 
on the backsliders of German Social-Democracy who distorted the 
phrase about religion being a private thing to justify party neutrality 
on the subject! Then there is the nature of Communist political 
organization. Whatever might have been the case had ‘Communism’ 
not become the state form of a great power or, if it had become the 
state form of a power with a different history from Russia, today it is 
as exclusive in its claims as Henry VIII or Boniface VIII, Peter the 
Great or Hitler. It cannot, in its present form, really tolerate any 
organization over which it has not complete control.? No heir of 


1 There is the human dislike of competition. A priest or parson may rely on 
the secular arm to ‘compel them to come in’ or to deter them from going else- 
where. There is much human nature in the story of the priest and the parson who 
turned up in Dublin, each on his own ecclesiastical errands. The city was very 
crowded. They had to share a hotel bedroom and, in the morning, the maid who 
came to wake them found each asleep, on his knees, beside the bed. 

* It has, of course, in the traditional Caesaro-Papism of the Russian church the 
ideal tradition for taming Christianity in Russia and for leading astray credulous 
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John Calvin or of John Knox, of Gregory VII or of George Fox, 
even of Martin Luther can accept all the claims of the Russian state. 
Yet every church has its fellow-travellers in the religious as well as 
in the political field. The role of the cleric who goes over completely 
or partially to the Communist party or to organizations that it 
controls can of course, be explained in terms of the presence in all 
churches at all times of the Vicar of Bray. He is a common enough 
type, not to be condemned too harshly, whether he is a politician 
who rats, a lawyer who sees in the employment of the victorious 
party, a greater chance for service, or a cleric who, when put to the 
test, finds that his faith is not strong enough for him to make the 
very serious claim to perfect knowledge that is involved in sub- 
mitting to martyrdom. 

Then a cleric may consider in good faith (as far as we can judge) 
that the basic interests of the Church are best served by his keeping in 
office, out of jail and in a position to preserve the essentials of the 
faith once delivered to the saints. The Catholic bishops who sub- 
mitted to Henry VIII and so suddenly found that they had been 
wrong on so important a part of theology as the power of the Pope, 
may well have rationalized their submission. What good was done to 
the Church, under dangerous attack from the new Lutheran heresy, 
by martyrdom in the manner of Fisher or exile in the manner of 
Pole? What was gained by driving the King over to heresy? What 
was gained, so many stout Tory clerics may have argued in 1689, 
by sticking too pedantically to the doctrine of passive obedience and 
turning all the positions of power, influence (and, of course, of 
profit) over to Latitudinarians and, who knows, Dissenters? What 
was gained by starting little churches like that of the Non-Jurors?* 
The more respectable French bishops who accepted the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy in 1791 may have thought that to put 


divines outside Russia like the Bishop of Birmingham and the Dean of Canter- 
bury. It is of some interest that the fate of the great Russian religious dissenter, 
Archpriest Avvakum is concealed in a recent text-book of Russian literature. His 
literary role cannot be ignored, but his fate (he was burned at the stake by 
predecessors of the present church rulers of Moscow) can be tactfully ignored. 
Authority must be upheld. 

1 As M. Vishinsky did. 

* Dr. Johnson, stout Tory, probable Jacobite and High Churchman as he was, 
thought little of the Non-Juring church of his time. 
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the Church in opposition to the great tide of national feeling was to 
cut off the French church from the French people and to do this at 
the behest of a Papal Court which had territorial interests to blind it! 
and was ill-informed on French affairs. And today in countries 
that seem firmly behind the Iron Curtain many Christians may 
be tempted to save the ‘essentials’ and hope, as Protestant mission- 
aries are tempted to hope in China, to deal, if not with the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness, at any rate with any representative 
conquering party which does not insist on a complete, undeniable, 
unmistakable, immediate renunciation of Christianity. 

And admonitions to unshakeable resistance may not be well 
received or, at any rate, may be received with some resentful irony, 
if they come from countries whose ecclesiastical leaders have so 
little actual experience of a really hostile state as have churchmen in 
Italy and the United States. But it is not these cases that cause most 
concern, though it may be these cases that give most scandal. For it 
is the cleric or the eminent lay Christian who, without such pressure 
or for such political motives, either openly allies himself with the 
Communists or works in close harmony with them, who is the 
greatest aid to the Communists, just as he is the chief source of 
confusion to the rest of the Faithful. 

There is the cleric or lay leader who thinks that some more 
professional quarrel is his main business than the threat of a system 
that makes no real secret of its intention of giving Christianity (and 
all other forms of supernatural religion) at best the benefits of 
euthanasia. If X is asked to protest against the persecution of Y, he 
may be tempted to retort that he has no guarantee that Y would 
protest if he were in danger and that, in any case, Y’s organization 
persecuted X’s church a generation or two, or five or six centuries 
ago. This un-Christian spirit may be rare but it is there. 

Then, in a given country, there may be a living issue, education, 
missionary activities, church establishment which still has power to 


1 The Papal territories which made an enclave in French territory were, like 
the Papal States in the next century, a ground or excuse for men who wished to 
think that the Papal judgment, dangerous and inconvenient, was coloured by 
temporal as much as by spiritual interests. So, today, in cases like that of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, the argument that what is at stake is the economic or political 
possessions and privileges of the Church, that true religion is not involved, 
helps some priests and laymen, we need not doubt, to a state of honest self- 
deception. 
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divide Christians because neither side will give way or even keep 
quiet. That the liberty to debate the issue, or even to conduct the 
controversy in more vigorous forms, is in danger, may be ignored. 
To keep Catholics in America from using tax-supported buses to go 
to parochial (i.e. church) schools may be seen as a greater and more 
necessary task than trying to assess the dangers to all Christians in the 
modern world. To keep Protestant missionaries from making 
proselytes in Italy or South America may seem more important than 
to organize effective Catholic missions in South America (or perhaps 
in Rome) or to press on with social reforms that will make Com- 
munism less attractive. 

It is possible, too that a Protestant or Catholic may innocently 
work on the Communist theory, ‘after them, us’, see in Catholicism 
(or Protestantism) a dangerous parody of the true faith which, once 
removed will leave the true faith in the field opposed only by 
Communism. But the Communists who make ferocious war on the 
Social Democrats, as they are beginning to do again in Eastern 
Germany, have the secular arm at their disposal and do, in fact, 
keep on showing sweet reasonableness until the moment comes for 
the mask to be dropped. No Christian denomination, not even the 
Catholic church in Franco’s Spain, not even the Evangelical 
denominations in the Deep South, is in any such happy position. 
Only the real unwordliness of many of the clergy and the more 
zealous laity makes some sects think they are. 

Still more important and disconcerting is the role of the cleric or 
layman who is driven into association with the Communists, not 
by timidity or denominational passions, but by what the outsider 
must recognize as a genuine if distorted devotion to a cause which he 
thinks Communists and he are pursuing together, or which, at 


1It is open to question whether there are as many practising Catholics in 
Rome as in Boston and I have been told that there are more priests in the United 
States than in the whole of ‘Catholic’ Spanish America. The Seventh Day 
Adventists on the shores of Lake Titicaca are probably, in the not very long run, 
allies not enemies of the Catholic Church, unless it is thought that Paganism or 
Communism are less serious errors than heresy. In the same way, the announce- 
ment by an eminent American divine that Catholic clericalism is the Christian 
problem number one makes one reflect how little of the reality of the world 
reaches any seminary and how odd it is that a teacher in a Presbyterian institu- 
tion should know so little of American or Scottish church history as apparently 
to think that ‘clericalism’ can’t happen in a Protestant country. The history of 
‘the Men’ in Skye shows that it can happen without, in a formal sense, involving 
aclergy! 
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least the Communists no more impede in their way than political 
and religious orthodoxy does in another. 

Here the great strength of the Communists, the power of seduc- 
tion that they can adroitly employ, is the bad conscience of the 
churches or of many of their most devout members, lay and clerical, 
at the sight of the alienation of the poor over so much of Europe 
from the church of Christ. That alienation is not universal; it has 
different causes in different countries; but it is very widespread and 
one manifest cause is the plausibility of the charge that the churches 
have been reactionary, have sided with the rich against the poor, 
have preached resignation, ‘pie in the sky’ as the American ‘ Wob- 
blies’ used to sing, have been, in fact, what Marx said they were, 
dispensers of ‘opium for the people’. 

That the alienation has taken place, and that this belief is one of 
the causes of the alienation, can hardly be doubted by an objective 
observer of modern Europe. Above all, the new industrial proletariat 
of the new industry has been not so much alienated as never really 
taken into the churches at all. The new world of the ‘dark, satanic 
mills’ came faster and presented more novel problems than the 
churches were ready to deal with. The Bristol colliers that John 
Wesley preached to, the Glasgow slum dwellers that, a century later, 
Dr. Chalmers tried to evangelize, had been torn away from the old 
traditional way of life as much in its religious as in its economic 
aspects. The old parochial system, the old ecclesiastical organization 
was adapted too slowly, as far as it was adapted at all, to the needs 
of the new society. There was grave maldistribution of man-power, 
of financial resources, of buildings. The training of the clergy was, 
until very recent times, in most churches, planned as if the new 
machine world did not exist. Priests and ministers were sent out to 
work among men and women who had been cut off from the 
churches, perhaps for genera.ions, as if they were dealing with 
merely temporary backsliders. There were exceptions. Elie Halévy 
has told us of the decisive political importance of the work of the 
Methodists in England in Christianizing the natural radicalism of the 
industrial workers. In Germany, prelates like Bishop von Keteler 
(aided by the pin-pricking hostility of the new Prussian government 
to the religion of its Rhineland subjects) prevented the complete 
alienation of the Catholic workers of western Germany from the 
Church. But the alienation went on, most completely, it may be said, 
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where the churches had little or no effective religious competition, 
in Scandinavia, in Saxony, in the cities of Italy, France and Spain.! 
The efforts of ‘Christian Socialists’ like Charles Kingsley, of 
Evangelical philanthropists like Lord Shaftesbury in England, in 
France of laymen like Fréderic Ozanam and Léon Harmel did little 
to stop the drift. 


Ht 


The drift was not merely the result of defective ecclesiastical 
organization; it was a result of a widespread conviction that, for all 
its parade of philanthropy, the Church (or the churches) was an ally 
of the employers, of what came to be called ‘the boss class’. It 
seemed that the ecclesiastical authorities had one weight and measure 
for the rich and one for the poor. The sins of society might be 
denounced, whether they were private or social, but the full vigour 
of church authority was reserved for the rebellious workers. 

The history of the workers’ alienation is most clearly seen in 
France. Of course, in the cities, above all in Paris, the alienation 
had begun before the industrial revolution. The sight of the Church 
of France under Louis XV and Louis XVI was not likely to edify the 
acute Paris worker, especially if he knew that the mockery of Voltaire 
had dissolved the faith of the Court and of the nascent capitalists. 
But it was the discovery that in the great national crisis, the Church 
was apparently more concerned with her privileges, political and 
financial than with fundamental reform, that, after the first common 
enthusiasm of 1789, the Church moved or was pushed into hostility 
to what became the national cause, that really began the alienation of 
the town worker and, in many regions, the peasant from Christianity, 
an alienation which was and is so marked a feature of French life. 

Nor did the post-Revolutionary history of the Church do much 
for a long time to heal the breach. No doubt it was partly the adroit 
propaganda of radical politicians which made the workers look on the 
Church as so much of an enemy that they sometimes forgot to see 
their employers, if radical, as enemies.* But from the point of view 

1T am deliberately simplifying the geographical distribution of this alienation. 
It varied greatly in France and in Spain. The Basques were less alienated than the 
Catalans, the miners of the north of France than the miners of the south. 

4 There were variations of course. For a long time in towns like Nimes 


where the bourgeoisie was predominantly Protestant, the workers often com- 
bined Catholicism and Royalism in a joint protest against the bosses. 
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of the man in the Rue Transnonain, the Church was on the other 
side of the barricades and if, in 1848, the Archbishop of Paris was 
killed on those barricades pleading for peace, the Church was still 
the ally of the National Assembly, the National Guard, the army, 
the police, the order of society against which the hearts of the 
workers were turning. 

And as far as the workers were moved by political ideals, they 
again found the Church on the side of ‘reaction’, supporting a 
series of authoritarian governments and seemingly more concerned 
with such external and, to the layman, moderately important 
questions as the temporal power of the Pope than with the social 
problems of France. Among the Lutheran workers of Germany, 
the state church was simply an appendage of that state against which 
their leaders were continuously warning them and it was a state 
institution deserving of less respect than the army, the bureaucracy 
or even the dynasties. The story could be repeated, but the general 
lesson was plain; as the industrial revolution spread, it was accom- 
panied, nearly everywhere, by an alienation of the worker from the 
churches that ranged from indifference in Scandinavia to hatred 
in Catalonia or the Romagna.” 

The same alienation, though not the same hostility, was bred in 


1It is difficult to assess the damage done to Catholicism in France by the 
constant sacrifice of the political interests and assets of the Church through pre- 
occupation of the Vatican with the preservation of the temporal domains of the 
Pope. Again and again, French bishops and lay leaders were forced to devote 
to the preservation or restoration of that anachronistic political organization, 
energy and popular support that might have been put to better use. Even so 
intelligent a Pope as Leo XIII dreamed of the approaching disunion of Italy and 
the restoration of the Papal States. The waste was greater, if possible, in Italy 
itself where the powerful sentiment of nascent nationality was turned against the 
Pope who was the chief enemy of United Italy. The hostility thus bred is not 
dead even today. So I have been told in Genoa that the present Catholic govern- 
ment of Italy deprecates the celebration of the capture of Rome in 1870. It has 
not yet gone so far as to rename the numerous Vie Venti Settembre that are 
found all over Italy, but its acceptance of the accomplished fact, even after the 
Lateran Treaty of 1929, is not thought by everybody to be really cordial. 

3 Romagna produced that violent anti-clerical demagogue Benito Mussolini 
(his first name was given him in honour of an anti-clerical hero, Benito Juarez, 
revolutionary President of Mexico). Emilia and Romagna were part of the old 
Papal State; they are still among the ‘reddest’ parts of Italy. It is unlikely that 
had these provinces remained under papal rule, they would be any less red today. 
They might even be redder, as the Pope would be directly associated with the 
state apparatus and the economic system it supports. 
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American cities, where the role of the churches in support of the 
existing social order seemed as obvious, especially in the South, 
as it was in Spain. If there was less hostility to the churches, it was as 
much because there was less hostility to the social order than in 
Europe, as because the churches blunted the edge of the revolution- 
ary zeal of the workers. 

By the third or fourth quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
alienation—and its causes—excited alarm and prickings of con- 
science among church leaders in all countries. Pope Leo XIII with 
the first social encyclical (Rerum Novarum) was only the most 
prominent of the church leaders who attempted to win back the 
workers by joining, to some degree, in the condemnation of modern 
industrial society that had been preached by radicals and socialists 
for two generations. Some clerics like Domela Nieuwenhuis in 
Holland became active Socialist agitators and leaders. Others like 
Scott Holland in England, W. D. P. Bliss in America, attempted to 
permeate the churches with the new ‘socialist’ conceptions. Cardina 
Manning took part in the settlernent of the great London Dock 
strike in a fashion that seemed, to the outsiders, to identify him with 
the cause of the strikers.1 

The story could be told of all or nearly all countries. In France, 
the ‘Sillon’ grouped clergy and laity who were anxious to break the 
connexion and the identification of the Church with social and 
political ‘reaction’ and though the Pope condemned the doctrines 
of the movement, observers noted its popularity among young 
laymen and young priests.? 

And in Germany, Holland and to a less extent in France, powerful 
Catholic trade unions, not simply company unions and not simply 
priest-controlled organizations, did something to shake the convic- 
tion of the workers that the Church was dound to be on the side of the 
bosses. 

Yet the damage was done and the extent of the damage was 


1 It is often said in America that Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore played much 
the same role as Manning. But although Cardinal Gibbons like Cardinal Man- 
ning opposed the condemnation of the Knights of Labor and thus saved the 
Catholic church in America from apparent open identification with the “enemies 
of the workers’, he did not, in fact, play a part comparable to Manning’s. 

* It was noted, however, that while Pius X did condemn the “‘Sillon”, he held 
up the condemnation of the Action Francaise which theologians had found 
equally objectionable. 
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discovered in both wars by anguished clerics thrown into contact 
with the troops, with the factory workers, distressed to find that, 
for the mass of the people, the churches had next to no relevance 
to their problems. It was not a new discovery, but it came with 
special force during and after the Second World War. For a new 
tival religion was active in making proselytes and its success was a 
reproach to the churches whose representatives could see what 
zeal, what faith was still there to be tapped. In some regions, the 
Church played its old part, the priest or parson was the natural 
leader as Father Groser was in the East End and as scores of others 
were. But they were not as generally accepted as they had been and 
the secularization of the world was going on, only resisted, in its 
own materialistic fashion, by the Communists. 

The clergy was as anxious to get back to the people as the Russian 
intellectuals had been after the emancipation of the serfs and, no 
doubt, one of their motives was the professional one of institutional 
loyalty. But there was much more to it than that. Rightly or wrongly 
(and often rightly) the poor had come to think of the Church as being 
on the other side. Such a belief cut them off from God and it was 
the duty of the Church to repent its sins or, at any rate, disown its 
errors and cease to be a barrier between the poor and the Gospel. 
It was this genuine care for souls that animated and animates the 
best and, consequently, the most dangerous of these unconscious 
allies of Communism. And that zeal for souls and the confusion 
that it bred was, of course, an attitude of mind that the Communists 
fostered. 

Although it was chiefly after the Second War that the confusion 
was most marked, it was not unknown before the war. In France, 
young men of high character and intelligence like the late Emmanuel 
Mounier did debate, hopefully, the question of whether some under- 
standing between Communists and Catholics was possible. Their 
contempt for the world of the French bourgeoisie whose saviour was 
Picrre Laval, their sense of estrangement from the workers to whom 
they attributed virtues some of them genuine, some of them con- 
structed after literary patterns drawn from Péguy or Sorel, the need 
to react against the pessimism and political sterility of France, all 


2A friend of mine told me how, in the first war, on the eve of embarkation, he 
and his friends filled a great cathedral in England. At the corresponding service 
in 1944, a much smaller church was half empty. 
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blinded generous spirits to the basic nature of the party and the 
creed with which they were prepared to collaborate. Indeed, the 
disgust with bourgeois life, complacency, selfishness that drove so 
many children of the non-Catholic dourgeoisie into the ranks of the 
Communist party, drove many of the children of the Catholic 
bourgeoisie into collaboration with the Communists. Then, in 
France and in some other countries, the experience of clandestinity, 
of the Resistance, formed friendships, bred legends based on a 
common experience that men were loath to break or to discredit. 
The heroic death of Gabriel Péri or of Danielle Casanova hid the 
more representative figures of bosses like Duclos and Marty. 

The same spirit that created the movement for ‘worker priests’ 
in France, that prompted imitation of the early Franciscans among 
Presbyterian ministers in Scotland, that led to the creation of new 
‘social churches’ in America, had its political side. It not only made 
the role of unconscious comedians like the Dean of Canterbury, 
easier, but it led astray priests like the Abbé Boulier in France and 
other priests in other countries. Their hearts ruled their heads. The 
hearts felt that the estrangement of the ‘people’ and the Church was 
a scandal for which the Church was largely responsible. The heads 
that thought, in consequence, that the way to remedy the estrange- 
Ment was to imitate, even collaborate with a party for which that 
estrangement was a main asset that it had not the least intention of 
throwing away in any spirit of comradeship. Some, of course, of the 
clerics had not very good heads anyway, but some had, and it is an 
indication of the confusion of the times that the good heads often 
seemed to work no better than the weak ones.? 

If there was confusion among the more or less orthodox 


1 This attitude still survives. One of the oldest and most respected leaders of 
the M.R.P., Francisque Gay, recently sent a message to Maurice Thorez, wish- 
ing him a speedy recovery, to the natural astonishment of Francois Mauriac. 

* Thus a Presbyterian minister who is a Doctor of Divinity, George MacLeod 
of the Iona Community, wrote a letter to the Glasgow Bulletin in the general 
election of 1950, in which he declared that ‘the ultimate aims of Christianity and 
Communism are indistinguishable’ (S. S. Chrimes, editor, The General Election 
in Glasgow, p. 133.) We must assume that Dr. MacLeod has forgotten what 
‘ultimate’ means, for we cannot assume, without being uncharitable, that he has 
forgotten his Shorter Catechism which declares that ‘the chief ends of Man’ are 
‘to glorify God and enjoy him forever’. The ultimate aims of Communism are 
to create a society in which no one will believe this or act on it as a motive or, 
perhaps, attach any meaning to the phrase at all. 
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Christians, there was also confusion among some of their allies, 
(though not, of course, among the Communists). Up to a point, 
the zealous and honest ‘social reformer’, to use an old but useful 
phrase and the zealous and honest Christian caring for ‘God’s poor’, 
were talking about the same things and moving the same way. 
For to Christians, justice in this world is a good thing and the 
pursuit of justice a duty. If a Christian thinks that injustice is being 
done, individually or generally, he has a duty to protest and resist 
the unjust individual or the system. And there was apparently plenty 
in modern society to repel him, if not to drive him into active 
opposition. The whole order of values in a business civilization is 
different from, if not opposed to that outlined in the New Testa- 
ment.! This is in no way to impugn the general morality of business- 
men, or the sincerity of their Christianity; it is merely to stress the 
fact that the New Testament does not exalt the business virtues and 
that even the most adroit advertising man cannot make a really 
plausible comparison between the infant church and a great corpora- 
tion like Standard Oil or United States Steel. Business has been, in 
the past two centuries, perhaps for longer, one of the great secular- 
izing forces of the world and it takes a very obtuse Christian not to 
see that.? 

Quite apart from any professional anxiety over the alienation of 
the masses from the churches, there was a natural suspicion of the 
untramelled triumph of business. So Christians and non-Christians 
came together in an esthetic and moral dislike of an acquisitive 
society. They shared the same disgusts and they shared some of the 
same hopes. They could oppose sweating, child labour, defective 
workmen’s compensation laws, adulteration of foodstuffs, slums, 
unemployment, all the ills that the industrial revolution was thought 
to have brought into the world, or to have exaggerated. 

1 Thus when I read an advertisement extolling the merits and the statistically 
favourable position of Christianity in America today, published by International 
Business Machines, the text that bids us ‘take no thought for the morrow’ keeps 
returning to my memory. 

3 A Christian may see that and yet hold that business has also done some good, 
that it is not the most formidable secularizing force and that, as far as wealth is a 
human good, the old-fashioned Liberal economists know better how it could be 
maximized and utilized than do the Socialist critics. So it is that one of the best 
defences of nineteenth-century capitalism and the most resolute refusal to think 


its methods totally irrelevant to our present problems is to be found in the 
columns of The (London) Tablet. 
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After all, it has always been a deadly sin to defraud workers of 
their wages. (It was less often remembered that it was a sin to defraud 
employers of work they had paid for.) Most of the proposed reforms, 
proposed safeguards against the evils of the new industrial society, 
could be seen as new versions of old remedies. Who had been more 
severe on usury than the old canonists and scholastics? Where could 
more revolutionary sentiments be found than in the New Testament 
where richness was so often equated with perdition, where the rich 
young man went away sorrowful and where scholars tried, in vain, 
to persuade the common man or common Christian that the ‘eye of 
a needle’ was really a gate in Jerusalem which a camel, at any rate a 
thin camel, could get through.! 

As long as Christians and their agnostic fellow-travellers were 
going the same way, no great harm resulted. But the agnostics were 
not really going the same way or, if you like, the Christians were 
going a lot farther. For their allies, here was the abiding city, but not 
for the Christians. And the confusion could cause trouble. For one 
motive, and a good motive for the Christian’s social activities, was to 
reduce the occasions of sin. Poverty was not the worst evil; it was 
not necessarily an evil at all, What was the basic evil was the turning 
away from God which modern poverty made only too easy and too 
likely. For, if the New Testament took a dim view of the heavenly 
prospects of the rich or, at any rate, of the complacent rich, the 
poverty it exalted by comparison was not that of the modern slums. 
Neither Galilee nor Umbria was really like the Gorbals or the 
Bowery, Stepney or Ménilmontant. There could be saints in these 
places, but they were not places to breed saints or, since saints may be 
bred everywhere, they were not places to breed ordinary, run-of- 
the-mill Christians. There family life, religious practices, the 
ordinary sinful striving after better things was made intolerably 
difficult. The simple social reformer was content to abolish the 
slums; the Christian wanted their abolition as a good thing in itself 
and as,a means to a much greater end. 

These two aims could clash. For the means to the immediate 

1 These scholars may have been right. I am merely trying to represent the 
popular impression of what the New Testament attitude is. The explanation does, 
however, recall the celebrated answer of the Balliol undergraduate to Jowett who 
asked him what he thought of the view that a good man could be happy on the 


rack. ‘A very good man on a very bad rack.’ Many of the hard sayings of 
Christianity are dealt with in this spirit. 
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end might, from a Christian point of view, prevent the attainment 
of the more important further end, the preparation of man for 
another world. Against the utilitarianism of the reformer had often 
to be set the belief of the Christian that there were worse things than 
poverty, sickness, death, that a society might organize full employ- 
ment, abolish child labour, spread general education and do all this 
in the name of a philosophy that, implicity or explicity, denied that 
man has any serious business thinking of another world. When this 
clash comes, when it is discovered that a Christian philosopher like 
Reinhold Niebuhr, for instance, does differ in optimism and in his 
view of what the problem of mankind is, from the agnostics with 
whom on so many matters he is in general agreement, there is a 
sense of disillusionment on the side of the secularists. They stil] 
believe in the ‘religion of all sensible men’ and as that religion, in its 
modernist form, has less and less effective appeal, they are disturbed, 
to find that another religion that is not that of all sensible men, that 
is reconciled to the fact that it is, ‘to the Greeks foolishness’, is still 
potent and influences and even controls men whose character and 
intelligence they cannot despise. Naturally, they prefer more simple- 
minded Christians, even the Christian demagogues, swallowing 
‘a white-cravatted orator, intoxicated by his own eloquence into 
something like sincerity’.! 

Thus the absoluteness of the moral standards of orthodox 
Christianity offends the more empirical moral attitude of the non- 
Christian world. Nothing the secularists think can be as right or 
wrong as that and the influence of comparative anthropology, of 
modern psychology has drained off, for a great many people, the old 
moral certainty that optimists, a generation or two ago, thought could 
survive its detachment from Christian dogma. 

Of course, this conflict is not always apparent, because there is a 
great deal of confusion as to the content of Christianity or, if you 
like, legitimate differences of opinion about what it is. Thus the 
Bishop of Birmingham is likely to find less difficulty in collaboration 
with agnostics than a bishop of a more orthodox type. Dr. Barnes 
may hold and doubtless does hold that what he calls Christianity is 
not only a legitimate and correct interpretation of what the word 
means, but that it is the most legitimate and most correct. As a fact 

1 Graham Wallas, Human Nature in Politics, p. 248 (1929 edition). This was 
written in 1908, so plus ¢a change is to the point. 
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in the political world, however, Christianity as an_ historical 
phenomenon is not the doctrine and the philosophical attitude of Dr. 
Barnes. The Pope and Calvin and Luther and John Wesley have all 
more in common with each other than Dr. Barnes has with any of 
them. Of course, the vague, untheological, barely theistic Christian- 
ity of Dr. Barnes, is, less explicitly, the ‘Christianity’ of many 
millions of men and women who would be indignant if you denied 
their claims to be Christians and puzzled and, probably also indignant, 
if you asked them what precisely they meant by it. 

This vagueness of modern religion over a great part of the world, 
this evaporation of dogmatic content, make religious statistics often 
so worthless. We are constantly told, for instance, that absolutely 
and relatively, there are more Christians, more church members in 
the United States today than there were in 1860. This is no doubt 
true statistically, but what does it mean? There is a sense in which we 
can never know what is the reality of faith in any age. We talk of the 
‘Ages of Faith’, yet not only were they full of heresy, but we may 
be certain that there were heretics and sceptics who kept their doubts 
to themselves. A religion, especially if it has the secular arm at its 
disposal, may appear to be firmly established while its foundations 
are undermined and, once the secular support is withdrawn, the 
ecclesiastical organization finds that it has little unconditional 
support to preserve its position.’ In the western world, the secular 
arm is not evident but, in America at least, some social pressure still 
exerts itself in favour of church membership; it is a thing to do to 
belong to a church, as it is a thing to do to belong to the country 
club or to subscribe to the community chest. But that the churches 
have the influence that they had in the days of Henry Ward Beecher 
or Phillips Brooks or, earlier, in the days of Peter Cartwright, is 
incredible. And that the orthodox Christian view with its emphasis 
on the other world, on sin and judgment, has anything like its old 
power is even more incredible. In the South, in rural areas in the 
North and Middle West and, of course, among millions of scattered 


1 Father Philip Hughes has pointed out how little cognizant of their real 
position the English bishops were on the very eve of the Reformation. In 
France, the decaying abbeys were rebuilding their domestic offices in a modern 
and elegant style on the eve of the Revolution. You can still see those buildings 
at the Chaise Dieu. The domestic part of the Abbey of Saint Denis was rebuilt 
in 1788. In five years time, the Abbey was destroyed and the bones of the kings 
profaned and scattered. 
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believers all over America, the old-time religion is still powerful. 
But it is not that religion that provides the comforting statistics of 
membership or of funds. 

In England, the two leading Protestant denominations, the 
Church of England and the Methodists do not issue the encouraging 
figures common in America; the Anglican electoral role, the 
Methodist lists of members show no rapid decline but they do show 
that professed Christians in England are a minority.? 

There are, of course, areas in the Protestant world where this is not 
true, in parts of Scotland, Holland and the like. But it is fairly safe to 
say that, in the Protestant world, the watering down of belief has made 
it harder to attach meaning to the term ‘Christian’ and has also made 
it easier to avoid a show-down with the new totalitarian faith. 

In ‘Catholic’ countries there is, of course, a great difference in 
meaning in saying that ‘Spain is a Catholic country’, ‘Ireland is a 
Catholic country’.® But there is the Church with its own claims, its 
own visible organization and its own declared minimum of belief. 


1 Professor Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard has put it admirably. ‘More than 
half of our people stil] occasionally go through the forms, and there are rural and 
ethnic islands in our population where religion is still a vital force. But very few 
of our leaders are still religious in the sense that they are convinced that prayer or 
the observance of church codes will affect the course of human events. Public 
figures participate in public worship and contribute financially to a church for 
reasons of expediency or because they know that churches represent one of the 
few elements of stability and continuity in our society. But belief in God’s 
judgments and punishments as a motive for behaviour is limited to a decreasing 
minority. Feelings of gué/e are common but the sense of sin is rare. 

‘The legend of Jesus lives in men’s hearts and the Christian ethic is far from 
dead. As Bridges reminds us: ‘“‘They who understand not cannot forget and 
they who keep not His commandments call Him Master and Lord.” But, in 
the opinion of many acute observers, American Protestantism is vital today 
primarily as an agency of benign social work. Relatively few Protestants, except 
in a few sects and in some rural areas manifest deep religious feeling.’ Mirror for 
Man, p. 226. 

* One reason for the cheerful American statistics is the impact of American 
optimism on older doctrines of church membership. From the ‘Half-Wa 
covenant’ in the seventeenth century, through the troubles that befell Jonathan 
Edwards in Northampton (Mass.) in the eighteenth, the American tendency has 
been to enlarge membership, ‘unfence the table’. As the wit said: ‘a man who 
was born in Boston felt no need to be born again’. Yet in the nineteenth century, 
revived evangelical enthusiasm made ‘Christian experience’ necessary for church 
membership. That meant there were great numbers of believers who were not 
church members. Nowadays, membership is more common than belief. 

* Mr. Santayana seems to be a‘ Catholic’ in the sense that so many Americans and 
Englishmenare Protestants. But Mr. de Valeraisa Catholicinavery different sense. 
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So, naturally it is in Catholic countries that the conflict is most 
acute and the most bitter battle joined. 

It has for long enough now been fashionable to compare the 
Kremlin with the Vatican. If you don’t like the Kremlin, you say it 
is a Marxist Vatican; if you don’t like the Vatican, you say it is a 
Catholic Kremlin; if you don’t like either, you call down a plague on 
both houses, thus assuming that they are, in fact, much of a much- 
ness. T here is a sense in which this is true. Each is a truly international 
centre of authority, claiming and, with some degree of success, to 
direct its adherents all over the world, not merely to try to get them to 
work in some kind of harmony for some common objects. Neither, that 
is to say, is like the United Nations, the Federal Council of Churches 
or the British Commonwealth of Nations. At the centre there is power. 

There are, however, some very important differences. Stalin put 
his finger on one of them when he asked, at Potsdam: ‘How many 
divisions has the Pope?’ For part of Communist power, a great part 
of Communist power comes from the fact that the rulers of a great 
state and a great army are also the leaders of international Com- 
munism. The Pope has not and, historically, never has had any effec- 
tive military force that he could command. The first and last 
crusaders were never at his simple disposal. At the very height of the 
Middle Ages, he could intimidate rulers by interdicts, but he could 
not intimidate them by the arms of the flesh and, when they played 
their part, it was because the Pope found allies not subjects. William 
the Conqueror did not invade England, Henry II did not invade 
Ireland, Philip Augustus did not war on the excommunicate King 
John to oblige the Pope, but to suit their own plans which happened 
to coincide with papal needs. Even at Canossa, Henry IV was 
submitting as much to the political pressures of his rebellious subjects 
in Germany and Italy as to the sacred authority of Gregory VII. 

And in modern times, the question need hardly be put. The Papal 
state was never more a real, independent state than San Marino is 
today. It was protected or not protected, invaded or left alone, as 
suited the secular powers. No ruler thought of running any serious 
risks to oblige the Pope.* 


1 Tt may be said that Napoleon III kept a garrison in Rome to preserve papal 
aurhority. But he did that for reasons of general French policy and because 
Catholics in France were an important pressure group that he had, as he thought, 
to conciliate. His support of Pius IX was no more a proof of religious zeal or 
docility than is President Truman’s support of Zionism, 
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It is hardly necessary to contrast this situation with that of Stalin 
with his own immense army and the docile armies of his satellites. 
But if there were no international Communist movement, or were 
Russia to let it drop, the power of the Russian state would still be of 
the gravest import to the world were its rulers as ‘unidea’d’ as 
Warren G. Harding. 

It is not in this that the justice, such as it is, of the parallel lies. 
It is in the claims made by Stalin and by the Pope to direct the 
consciences and so the actions, of people all over the world, outside 
or above the national framework of the modern state system. To 
rulers of states, to persons who are neither Catholics nor Com- 
munists, this condition of affairs must seem strange, abnormal, 
possibly dangerous. And thinking so, many a good world citizen 
regards both international organizations with a very jaundiced eye 
indeed and notices more the resemblances than the differences. 


IV 


What are the differences? The basic practical difference is that the 
authority claimed by Stalin is exercised pretty effectively and is 
exercised often, while the power claimed by the Pope is claimed 
infrequently and when claimed is often ineffective. As has been said, 
this is in part due to the fact that behind the Cominform line is the 
material power of a great state. But that is not all. Stalin has achieved, 
in fact, what some medieval Popes claimed, a fusion of the secular 
and the ‘ideological’ powers. When he gives an order, his faithful 
all over the world obey it with a disciplined devotion that has no 
real parallel in the Catholic system. 

This is concealed because papal claims, if no longer put in the 
terms of the extreme canonists of the Middle Ages, are still, formally, 
pitched very high. Leaving aside purely theological claims like the 
doctrine of infallibility, the Pope is very far indeed from resigning 
himself to the position allowed him by nineteenth-century liberal 
thought. Pius XII, as much as Pius IX has refused, in that sense, to 
reconcile himself with modern conditions. And the whole apparatus 


1 The difference may be illustrated by an English story. At a country house 
party in the last century, there were present a bishop and a judge and, after 
dinner, there was a discussion as to their respective powers. The bishop asserted 
that his were the higher. ‘ You can only say “‘ You be hanged”; I can say, “you be 
damned.” ’ ‘Yes,’ retorted the judge, ‘but when I say, “you be hanged,” you 
are hanged.’ 
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of the Vatican court; the formal pre-eminence of the papal Nuncios 
in the diplomatic corps in most capitals; in Rome, the innumerable 
relics of a past that dazzles any one with historical imagination, these 
conceal some of the truth about the modern papacy. There és an 
historical continuity with the Rome where camelopards bounded in 
the Flavian amphitheatre and the Rome of bicycle races and sporting 
events in the Foro Nazionale (formerly Foro Mussolini). The Pope, 
if he has not yet heard of a New Zealander sketching the ruins of 
St. Paul’s, has been nearer it than Macaulay can have thought likely 
a century ago. Before the spectacle of the papacy, awe or fear, or 
historical respect is a natural emotion. 

But it is one thing to murmur ‘Ave Roma immortalis’ and 
another to see in Pius XII a new Innocent III. For the position of the 
Papacy has changed a great deal. And on the whole, the effective 
power of the Papacy, seen over a long period of time, has been 
declining. Of course that is concealed by the fact that over a shorter 
period of time, in the past fifty years, the Papacy has grown stronger. 
A nineteenth-century liberal looking today at Italy, France, Ger- 
many, even the United States, England or Canada, might rub his 
eyes. Bismarck and Cavour, Gladstone and Durham would be 
equally astonished. But that recovery, important as its political 
effects have been, should not conceal from us the fact that the great 
Reformation split still remains, that the losses suffered between 1520 
and 1600 have not, in the main, been recovered. It is necessary, too, 
to look behind formal statistics and note the emptiness of much of 
the ‘Catholicism’ of some areas. If there has been gain in Holland 
and New York, there has been loss in Mexico and Malaga. 

But it is not merely a matter of an ebb and flow in adherents; it is 
politically a matter of what the adherence of all but the most devoted 
Catholics means. And it means much less than is often thought. 
For the average Catholic is far from being the docile figure of 
Protestant fears and of official Catholic claims. Since he believes that 
his destiny is elsewhere, he ought, other things being nearly equal, to 
give preference to the interests of the Church to those of his nation. 
How very seldom does he do so! And when he does, he usually 
manages to convince himself that what is asserted to be the interest 
of the Church is also the interest of the nation state.1 Whenever the 

1 Thus, French Catholics managed to persuade themselves that the main- 
tenance of the Papal States was a French as well as a papal interest. 
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nation state has arisen it has been, for centuries now, an effective 
rival of the international church as of all other international bodies. 
‘My country right or wrong’, is the political religion of most people, 
though it involves, as a rule, some method of assuring the masses 
that their country is right. 

One consequence is that despite the permanence of papal claims, 
most Catholics in most countries have unconsciously accepted the 
nationalist secular view that gives to the state authority over a vast 
field where the Church’s writ used to run and where it still, formally, 
claims to run. This was easily demonstrated in the First World War 
when the Pope could pray for peace, issue peace notes, exercise 
diplomatic pressure, but could not really stop his children from 
killing one another. German and French cardinals were equally 
anxious to prove themselves good Germans or Frenchmen and, if all 
priests, in accordance with the Pope’s orders, prayed for peace, the 
priests in the belligerent countries prayed for peace with a special 
intention for victory. In this the Papacy was in the position of 
secular bodies like the Second International but, and here is the 
point, not at all in the position of the Third International. For 
Stalin could impose war or peace, active support for belligerence, 
active support for peace, active support for the ‘patriotic’ war with 
only slight difficulty. Mr. Harry Pollitt might innocently keep on the 
anti-Hitler tack a week or so after the Kremlin had altered the party 
line, but he soon came to heel. But can we imagine any papal 
pronouncement changing the sense of patriotic duty felt by Catholic 
leaders in any of the belligerent countries, changing M. Bidault on 
one side or Herr von Papen on the other? Can we imagine any Pope 
having such a triumph as Stalin achieved when he successfully 
ordered Polish Communist leaders to accept the destruction of their 
country, its new partitioning by Germany and Russia and their 
docilely taking refuge in Moscow, while the degradation of the 
Polish nation went on? To state the question is to answer it. What- 
ever the papal claims may be on paper, they are in reality far less than 
those made and successfully made by modern Communism. 

It is usually foolish in politics and in life to make claims that one 
has neither the intention nor the power to exercise. And the Papacy 
does suffer from the extravagance of its claims in a world where, 
sincerely or insincerely, people may refuse to believe that form and 
reality are so far apart. Of course there are certain basic religious 
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claims that the Papacy cannot abandon without destroying itself. It 
is extravagant naivety to believe that the Catholic church can be 
‘liberalized’ in the sense that the power of the Pope can be reduced 
to that of a Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, serving for life, or that he can become a presiding officer 
of a loose international federation where authority and decisions 
come from the rank and file. To ask for such a change is to ask that 
the Reformation be recommenced, that the countries that did not 
turn Protestant in the sixteenth century should do so now. It is 
possible that, under pressure, or for other reasons, some countries 
that stayed Catholic in the sixteenth century may cease to be 
Catholic in the twentieth, but there is no reason at all to suppose 
that they will turn Protestant. Macaulay was right; no nation that 
did not become Protestant in the first two generations after Luther 
nailed his theses to the door, ever did become Protestant or shows 
any signs that it ever will. 

But the dissolution of the Church by such a change and the 
retreat of the Church from certain combative political positions 
taken up in very different circumstances are different things. Why is 
it that the authorities of the Church so often seem to be retreating 
from one position to another, but never to adjust themselves in time 
to the modern world they have to live in, which the Church has been 
living in since the Treaty of Westphalia secularized politics just over 
three hundred years ago? 

One reason is common to all ancient institutions or professions 
with long traditions. Change is unpleasant and the people who want 
change can be charged, sometimes with justice, of undervaluing 
important parts of the traditions of the institution. Modernists are 
as unpopular in Communist circles as in Catholic and both groups of 
the formally conservative faithful can point to horrible examples of 
what happens to such tamperers with the sacred texts. Look at 
Lammenais say the Catholic orthodox; look at Bernstein say the 
Marxian orthodox. And sometimes they are right; sometimes the 
situation to which the innovators wish the institution to adjust 
itself is temporary and sometimes the adjustment means an abandon- 
ment of the essential spirit of the institution and of its basic principles. 
Lammenais ceased to be a Catholic and Bernstein to be a Marxian. 

Another weakness comes from the nature of the papal institution. 
It is an absolute monarchy. The College of Cardinals is not a 
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collegiate institution, even in theory, as the Politburo is. All authority 
is in the hands of one man; even more than a President of the United 
States, a Pope cannot effectively delegate power. He exercises it or 
nobody does. And the Pope is always an old or, at least, an elderly 
man, elected mainly by old and elderly men.! 

All practical politicians knew the difficulty of getting fresh blood 
on to the front bench, or to the top of congressional committees, and 
there is no reason to suspect that the Sacred College is exempt from 
the drawbacks of age, routine, mental stiffness. It is rare for a man 
past forty to rethink his philosophy, or his experience of the world, 
and a church commanded by seniors as is the Catholic church must 
expect to suffer some of the drawbacks, as well, no doubt, as reap 
some of the advantages.” 

The Roman curia is a bureaucracy, the oldest bureaucracy in the 
western world; it has the faults and virtues of a bureaucracy and the 
faults can be eradicated only by extremely vigorous measures and 
you do not get extremely vigorous measures from elderly men, 
especially if, as is so often the case, they are themselves products of 
the bureaucracy.? It is not at all unlikely that the services under the 
Politburo are developing similar bureaucratic faults and virtues, 
rigidity, lack of zeal, lack of fanaticism, that we are wrong in thinking 
of second generation ‘ Bolsheviks’ like Mr. Malik as it is still probably 
right to think of Mr. Molotov. But we know so little, so far, of the 
real working of the Russian system that the parallel must not be 
pushed too far. We may fairly safely assume that, at some time in 
the future, zeal will be replaced by careerism, even that ‘good, easy 
(or lazy) men’ will rule in Moscow, but that time is not yet. 

Then the Italian character of the curia is a serious handicap. 
There has been no non-Italian Pope since the early sixteenth century. 
Despite rumours nominating Cardinal Manning in the last century 
and Cardinal Spellman in this, there has not been a modern non-Italian 


1 The youngest Pope in modern times was Pius IX; he was fifty-two when 
elected. No other modern Pope has been elected under sixty. The greatest 
modern Pope, Leo XIII, was sixty-eight on election and died at ninety-three 
still, of course, in office. 

2 The Roman Senate was being continually recruited from comparatively 
young men who had won election to the offices that gave a right to a seat in the 
Senate. 

* Among modern Popes only Benedict XV and Pius XII had their careers 
almost exclusively in the papal bureaucracy; on the other hand, only Pius X 
came to the throne after a purely pastoral career. 
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Secretary of State except the Irish-Spaniard Merry del Val under 
Pius X.! That is to say in a century where more and more the power, 
the financial and political resources of the Holy See, have depended 
on the Catholics of the English-speaking world, the high command 
has remained firmly in Italian, or, at any rate, Mediterranean hands. 
This is an old story. It has meant that the fate of the Church or, at 
any rate, its policy in the lands where the Reformation took root, 
was and is decided by men brought up in a country where the whole 
notion of the Reformation was not only abhorrent (as it was to the 
faithful in Paris or Lucerne or Wurzburg) but almost incomprehen- 
sible. In Rome, even today, it is very easy to think of the Reforma- 
tion as an absurd and almost incomprehensible accident. It is natural, 
there, to think of the bold proposal of American Methodists, some 
thirty years ago, to build on the Janiculum an edifice out-topping St. 
Peter’s as an absurd joke or as an outrageous defiance of divine 
authority as the Tower of Babel. It is easy to have illusions about the 
decline of Protestantism or, rather, about what will replace Protes- 
tantism, what is replacing, Protestantism. Thus a century ago, Pius 
TX seems really to have believed in the ‘conversion of England’ as 
firmly as Father Dominic Barberi. Neither had any idea of the depth 
and strength of the Protestant feeling of England, inadequately 
represented in Oxford, though well represented even there. 

It is not merely a case of underestimating or misunderstanding 
Protestantism, it is a case of applying to countries where there are 
very large numbers of non-Catholic Christians, the standards that 
may be reasonably applicable in a country like Italy where there are 
hardly any. It may be thought, in Rome, that Protestantism like so 
many other heresies, will wither away. But it is not withering away, 
rapidly, at the moment and, at the moment, both Protestantism and 
Catholicism are threatened by acommon enemy, far more formidable 
to each than each is to the other.* 


tHe was educated in Rome in the high Roman fashion; though originally 
sent to the Scots College, he was removed to the College of Noble Ecclesiastics. 

2 A serio-comic example of this ignorance of the English-speaking world is 
furnished by the hasty condemnation of Rotary International by a zealous 
Italian Jesuit in the Civiltd Cattolica, the mouthpiece of the Italian Jesuits. From 
his point of view, a body with vague, religious or ethical objects that mingled 
Catholics and Protestants was as bad as the Y.M.C.A. No investigation seems to 
have been made into the character of Rotary, no attention paid to the fact that 
ts International President at the time was a Catholic from Quebec, a region a 
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Nor is the genuineness of the religious sentiments of Protestants 
enough allowed for. That they should resent the pin-prick persecu- 
tion to which they are subjected in Spain, that they should suspect 
that, if some of the Spanish bishops had their way, the persecution 
would take more serious forms than pin-pricks, that Catholics with 
a tradition of being persecuted, like the Irish, are always uneasy 
when confronted with the activities of their brethren in the faith in 
countries like Spain, these things easily escape the notice or the 
understanding of men bred in a country where there is no real 
religious dissent, though plenty of hostility to religion and where to 
call on the secular arm for aid is a tradition as old as Constantine. 

It is often said that the Papacy has an admirable intelligence 
service. At certain times and places it has had, but by no means at all 
times and in all places, as students of modern French history know. 
It is true that the curia, because it has seen collectively, so much, 
because it is mainly Italian and therefore sceptical, because its chiefs 
are elderly, because its philosophy has preserved it from some 
passing fancies and fads, has shown, at times, more wisdom than 
many secular rulers whom it has outlived. There is meaning in the 
French phrase: “Qui mange du Pape en meurt’. 

Yet Elizabeth survived, so did the Dutch Republic, so may the 
Soviet Union. It is true, also, that seen over a long period of time, 
the wisdom of the Holy See compares more than favourably with 
that of, say, an American political party. Goethe was partly right 
when he wrote of: 


Der hohe Sinn des Papsts, 
Er sieht das Kleine klein; das Grosse gross. 


But Pius IX often saw small things as great, wasted much of the 
moral assets of the Holy See in excommunicating Catholic ministers 
who wished to abolish clerical immunity from civil jurisdiction in 
criminal matters, made the preservation of papal rule in Bologna 
almost a matter of faith, rebuked the errors of men like Montalembert 
and kept Antonelli as his Secretary of State to the scandal of the 
world.? 


good deal more zealously Catholic than any part of Italy and that one of its chief 
American ornaments was one of the most zealous and most prominent American 
bishops. 

1 In palliation, it might be noted that Antonelli was not a priest though he was 
a cardinal. 
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Nor has the Church been conscious, often enough, that delay in 
remedying causes of scandal may do irreparable damage. Sound 
canon law was no substitute for effective enforcement in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, nor did the death-bed 
repentance of the Church in Scotland stay the hands of John 
Knox. 

And undoubtedly the Church has suffered, in the past and in 
eastern Europe in the not very remote past, for its own wealth, its 
own association with the possessors of the good things of this earth. 
It was an old joke that the religious orders devoted to poverty, 
‘having nothing yet possessed all things’, and more scandal has been 
caused by clerical greed than by clerical vice. 

Yet it would be unjust to blame the Papacy for the abuses that 
alienated so great a part of the Spanish people from the Church. 
For there, the authority of the Pope had been cut down to very little 
since the time of the Catholic kings. And on the eve of the French 
Revolution, the spread of ‘Febronianism’ in Germany; the strength 
of Gallicanism in France; the suppression of the Jesuits at the demand 
of the Catholic rulers; all underlined the weakness of the Holy See. 
It was a spectator of the storm, not a ruler of it.? 

And so it has often been since. Even so authoritarian a Pope as 
Pius IX who imposed Roman ritual, Roman doctrine, Roman 
collars, centralized canonical authority and secured the declaration 
of Infallibility was, in all probability, incapable of imposing the 
necessary reforms in Spain or Mexico, even if, which is very unlikely, 
he had been convinced of their necessity. 

It is not so very different today. True, the disestablishment of the 
Church in many lands has increased the power of the Pope, as naive 
French anti-clericals found to their annoyance after 1905. Because 
the American state does not give any special privileges to the Church 


1 As Father Hughes has recently pointed out, the English bishops, just as 
Henry VIII supported by so much of the laity was about to strike, were satisfied 
by pious re-enactment of legislation conspicuously not enforced. In Scotland, 
Archbishop Hamilton of St. Andrews, published an edifying catechism in 1552; 
in 1560, Protestantism was established and in 1571, the archbishop was hanged 
in his vestments. Even so he has not been regarded as a martyr. 

3 Whether any boldness, any realism on the part of Pius VI could have made 
the crisis of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy in France less disastrous is 
doubtful. The Jansenists and Huguenots who got their revenge, the Voltair- 
ians who wanted to smother ‘l’infame’, the folly of people like the Cardinal de 
Bernis, all worked together for ill. 
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in America, the Pope has far more power over it. There has been, 
too, a marked rise in the prestige of Italian Catholicism among 
Catholics outside Italy. Yet it remains Italian; it has not undergone 
the experience of the Church in the secular, Protestant, above all, 
Communist world. And in that world it is somewhat at a loss. For it 
is natural for the Vatican to see its relations with the outside world 
largely in terms of diplomacy, of dealings with governments. That 
has meant deals with such rulers as Hitler and Mussolini; it might 
mean deals with Stalin or Mao, if Stalin or Mao would deal. 

There is no point in reproaching the Pope for such deals. If his 
aim, his primary object in the exercise of his office were the worldly 
well-being of his flock or the promotion of ‘liberal’ ideas, he would 
be open to criticism for his negotiations and bargains with Hitler, 
Mussolini, even Franco. For Pius XI can never have had many 
illusions about Hitler and if he had any, they were short-lived, as his 
famous encyclical to the German Catholics shows.? But neither 
Hitler nor Mussolini made the life of the Church impossible; priests 
could be recruited and educated; churches remained open and, for 
the moment at least, Rome was not extruded from the body politic 
and any loyalty to it marked as a kind of treason. It was an uneasy 
partnership and, had the Third Reich lasted, would have become 
much worse than that, but it was just tolerable. 

Then the Pope, however much he may have regretted the 
paganism of the Reich, had to consider that there were many 
millions of Catholics in it who had to reconcile their religion and 
their patriotism, that to stress the dogmatic incompatibility of 
Nazism and Catholicism was to bring distress to souls for no very 


1 For long enough, the Italian church gave little or no intellectual lead to the 
universal church. Roman learning was not highly regarded in Germany or 
France and the Italian province of the Society of Jesus was one of the smaller and 
less distinguished. But the University of the Sacred Heart founded in Milan by 
Pius XI is (I am told) one of the very best in Italy and there is more life in the 
Italian church than seemed likely a generation ago. 

2 Pius XI may have had some illusions about Mussolini. Certainly, in ‘anno 
primo’, there were stories going round the more credulous clerical circles in 
Rome that Mussolini had not merely given up his rabid anti-clericalism but was 
actually returning to (or entering) the true fold. And Italian patriotism, plus 
clerical dislike of the old ‘Liberal’ Italian state that had despoiled the Church, 
may have bred illusions even in so shrewd a man as Pius XI. (For a critical 
Catholic discussion of this, see Professor Binchy’s admirable Church and State in 
Fascist Italy.) 
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obvious good.! After all, it had been necessary to do a deal with the 
violently anti-Catholic rulers of Mexico, to get for the Church a 
minimum of effective liberty in that country. 

But in dealing with the Soviet World none of these rules applied. 
It takes two to do a deal and there was no sign from Moscow that 
any deal was possible. For the rulers of Russia claimed all that the 
Pope claimed, and much more, and their claims were far more fully 
accepted than were the claims of the Pope.? 

Then, because the Soviet claims over-rode all other claims, a 
church which, like the Church of Rome, asserted any final loyalties 
except to the government of the Soviet Union, was guilty of political 
heresy. The more complete the thought control of the Soviet Union 
grew, the more impossible the position of members of a church that 
not only made extensive claims itself, but made contrary ones. The 
range of possible conflict runs from conflicts over the very nature 
of man and the universe to such heretical doctrines as sympathy 
for Abbot Mendel against the new, infallibly defined doctrine of 
Lysenkoism or Michurinism. How could Catholic seminaries func- 
tion, while teaching two rival theories of knowledge, Thomist and 
Marxist? In short, the very clarity and coherence of Catholic doctrine 
make the Church a natural victim of another system of even greater 
coherence or, at any rate, of greater pretensions. It has become that 
victim, and religious persecution ona great scale is raging everywhere 
that the Soviet government’s writ runs, that is not only inside the 

1A similar refusal to take sides perhaps accounted for the much criticized 
silence of the Pope on the fate of Poland, a diplomatic silence that may have 


come easier to Pius XII, a former Nuncio in Berlin, than it would have come to 
Pius XI, a former Nuncio in Warsaw. 

* One example among many will illustrate this. Not only, as has been said, 
were Polish Communists reduced to silence during the German occupation of 
the ‘Gouvernement-Général’, the status to which a great nation was formally 
reduced, and not only would they have stayed silent, if Molotov, Ribbentrop, 
Stalin, Hitler had remained partners, but the Communist leaders of eastern 
Germany, have alone among the Germans loudly accepted the Oder-Neisse line 
and the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans from Bohemia. Now, it is possible 
that the (surviving) Czech Communist leaders will have to accept the return of a 
lot of Sudeten skilled workers. If they have to, they will. 

Turn to Japan. There the spokesmen of the Catholics, faced with the problem 
of over-population, preach emigration as a substitute for birth control. Australia 
is a country with a numerous and politically potent Catholic population. Could 
any number of papal bulls, encyclicals or broadcasts induce Australian Catholics 
to support free Japanese emigration into Australia, or even into Papua? The 
question answers itself. 
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U.S.S.R. but in Rumania. It will rage in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, just as soon as Moscow feels it politically safe to turn on 
the heat. 

We can hardly believe that the Vatican did not foresee the kind of 
threat to the existence of the Church over a great part of Europe 
that was constituted by a Russian triumph, or that it should have 
exulted simply in the destruction of one enemy of Christianity, 
Hitler, and failed to notice the triumph of an equally formidable one, 
Stalin. In the same way in a country like Spain, however much the 
incompetence of the Franco régime may make the Spanish bishops, 
the wiser of them at least, fear the possible results of being deeply 
implicated with the régime, they can hardly be expected to regard 
with equanimity a new civil war, with a renewal of the massacres of 
priests and nuns and the suppression of religious life that marked the 
first one.! 

That, in the long run, Rome and Moscow might settle down to a 
tacit peace while each maintains its full doctrinal position, is not 
impossible. Rome and Canterbury (the Archbishop, not the Dean) 
have been for quite a long time on amicable if distant terms. What- 
ever may be the case in Italy or Ireland, the common Christian 
interest is often understood by leaders on both sides. But that 
truce between Rome and Moscow is not in sight. 

And meantime, the weapons of the persecutors are far more 
potent than any known to the Inquisition. The MVD could give 
lessons to Torquemada and, in Rome at any rate, the limits of the 
doctrine that ‘the blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church’ are 
understood. There, the degree to which the religious map of Europe 
was made by force, skilfully applied in adequate quantities, is under- 
stood. Even if we do not know the inner story of the Mindszenty 
trial, we do know how much a modern state, with all the improve- 
ments of modern science, can do to eradicate dangerous thoughts. 
True, a vacillating persecution with a few sympathy-inspiring public 


1 Tt is often regarded as automatically legitimate for American Protestants to 
oppose economic aid to Franco, even though it may be politically desirable to give 
it, largely because of the petry and mean ‘persecution’ of Protestants in Spain, or 
for Jews to protest against the rearming of Germany on what may be called, 
without offence, private grounds. But for a Catholic to be hostile to the Soviet 
Union because all means of regular Catholic life have been destroyed in an old 
Catholic nation like Lithuania is often regarded as an outrageous example of 
‘clericalism’. 
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executions may build up morale. But the Russians know this; they 
bring to trial those whom they can use; the rest die in silence. It is 
possible for the moment for Protestant churches in the Soviet area to 
get along. They are not part of an international organization. Even 
the Baptists can survive (as far as the authorities let them) without 
direct contact with their brethren. Erastianism is the tradition of the 
Orthedox, Quakers might get on well in the U.S.S.R. if their 
testimony against war were not a heresy as bad as any imputed to 
Rome. But sooner or later, either the rulers of Russia must get tepid 
in the faith that is in them or they must stamp out the faith that is in 
others. 

That destruction of the Christian faith will seem to many a 
‘progressive’ act. The very reason for tolerance in the West, that 
people don’t think religious beliefs really worth troubling about, will 
make religious persecution in the U.S.S.R. seem as unimportant or 
even as natural as toleration has been for a century past in the West. 
It is not at all impossible that a new, anti-Christian population can 
be created in Poland, Slovakia, Hungary. At what a cost in human 
suffering, in moral anguish we cannot know. After all, the son of 
William the Silent was successfully brought up to be a zealous, 
indeed fanatical, adherent of the Church and party that assassinated 
his father. It is not impossible that Christianity may be eradicated 
even more successfully in Communist China than it was in Tokugawa 
Japan in the seventeenth century. 


1It is forgotten that, quite apart from the tens of thousands of minor victims, 
some of the leading victims of the great purge did not get public trials, presum- 
ably because they would not confess. (Tukachevsky was one.) Philip II knew 
the dangers of public trials. It was all right to have an auto-da-fé in Spain where 
it was a popular sport like bull-fighting. But it was found advisable, after a while, 
to execute rebels and heretics in private in the rebellious Netherlands, where a 
brave death in Brussels might stiffen the nerves of rebels in Leiden. 

* ‘The present pattern is that of a partially secularized community, favouring 
religious toleration, partly because it does not regard as significant the religious 
convictions, which create religious differences. Pure secularism regards religious 
loyalties as outmoded forms of culture which will gradually disappear with the 
general extension of enlightened goodwill. It looks forward to the cultural 
unification of the community upon the basis of a “common faith” embodied in 
the characteristic credos of bourgeois liberalism.’ Reinhold Niebuhr, The Children 
of Light and the Children of Darkness, p. 90. If the last sentence is replaced by 
one stressing the common purpose of ‘socialism’ in London and Moscow, it 
explains some of the odious complacency with which this side of the Soviet 
experiment is regarded. 
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And when that time comes, the minority in the rest of the world 
who believe that ‘God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son’ may wonder what blinded them to the common 
interest and the common cause. It will, then, of course, humanly 
speaking, be too late. 
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Chapter Five 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD 


I 


Ir would be gratifying if historical development proceeded at a 
uniform pace along a uniform front like the Guards at Trooping the 
Colour. But it proceeds, alas, at an uneven rate on a very broken 
front indeed and there is no guarantee that one part of the moving 
front will not be lagging far behind another, like a slow and erratic 
sailer in a ship convoy. Thus it happened, in the twentieth century, 
that the impact of American power was already distorting the old 
patterns, social, political, economic, long before the American people 
or government were abreast of the advancing economic and poli- 
tical problems their growth had created. Thus even had Europe not 
impoverished herself in the first great war, the United States would 
soon have paid off the last of her debts and continued to sell more 
than she bought. 

It is possible that, but for the 1914 war, the low tariff policy of the 
Democrats would have been given a longer trial and immigration 
restriction would have been delayed or been less drastic. But be that 
as it may, the United States by 1914 was already the world’s greatest 
industrial power and that fact had consequences political, social 
and military, consequences that the American people might prefer to 
ignore but which remained, though ignored. For example, British 
naval supremacy was now held at the mercy of the United States. 
If the American people had chosen, they could have outbuilt the 
British navy. They would have been very foolish to have done so, 
since British naval supremacy was a great convenience to the 
United States. But they could have done so if they had wished. 

American economic ‘aggression’ was unconscious. America did 
not need a great export trade, but her export trade could not but 
cut into the British (or German) markets. And the whole world was 
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beating a path to the American door to buy the more and more 
ingenious mouse-traps that America was making. The 1914 war 
suddenly accelerated a process already proceeding fast enough. 
When British naval supremacy was threatened by the German 
submarine war, the United States stepped in to restore the balance 
of power, that is to secure that the balance tipped to the side of the 
powers from whom she had nothing to fear and away from the 
power, new, expansive, aggressive, whom she had reason to fear. 
And that intervention was decisive; Germany was defeated. In 
1919 the United States was undoubtedly the greatest power in the 
world. One might plausibly have said, the only really great power in 
the world, a contrast to the situation of 1945 when there were two. 

It was a time for greatness and for leadership. For all sorts of 
reasons, because of personal faults on the side of Wilson and of his 
American enemies, because of limitations of judgment on the part 
of the European Allies and above all because the American people 
were not subjectively ready for the role which, objectively, they were 
being cast for, the United States abandoned leadership and retired 
like seventeenth-century Japan into an isolation that was not 
splendid. But whereas the isolation of Japan had next to no effect 
on the world, the isolation of the United States had a great effect. 
For the greatest power in the world to do nothing was to do some- 
thing and something of the first importance. And, of course, the 
United States did not, in fact, do nothing. She did a number of things 
of great importance, but they were not, in the public mind, connected 
with mere politics or mere foreign policy. They were connected with 
more important, more sacred things, business and sovereignty. 

Thus the American people in the exercise of its undoubted legal 
rights took to a high tariff policy, restricted immigration and insisted 
on payment of the war debts. The first two acts of policy were 
inconsistent with the third, since they made it more difficult for 
countries, already running a trade deficit, not yet known as a 
‘dollar gap’, to pay the debts contracted during the war, or in most 
cases, more accurately, in the period just after the war. 

The American people had a right to do what it did, but that did 


1 The importance of the war debts was exaggerated on both sides. Some of the 
American war debt settlements were extremely generous, assuming that the 
debts were to be treated as commercial obligations at all. Far more harm was 
done by the tariff policy and still more by the immigration policy of the Harding 
administration. 
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not alter the fact that what it did had deep and disastrous effects on 
the health of the barely convalescent continent of Europe. Those 
consequences could not be legislated away or talked away by the 
most eloquent of senators or wished away by the most laconic of 
Presidents. Like a magnetic mountain, America was now distorting 
the navigation of all the ships in the world and like a magnetic 
mountain she was immobile and inert. Like a magnetic mountain 
America was deaf to arguments based on prudence or fear, especially 
on fear. For the average American ‘had never a doubt that the 
United States was capable of whipping any military force that could 
be brought against it, therefore he saw no reason for deviating a 
hair’s-breadth from what the United States considered right and just 
in international dealings’! This was written of the American of 
1900 but it was true of the American of 1919, too. 

That being so, the campaign to induce America to share the 
burdens of the world failed. America had a giant’s strength but far 
from using it like a giant, she decided not to use it at all, or rather to 
use it in the one way that required no explanation, no defence, in 
business. ‘The business of the United States is business’, said 
Coolidge. The real business of the United States in those years was 
politics, but it would be expecting too much of human nature to 
expect that to be seen. Appeals to American material generosity 
brought, as always, a warm response, but appeals to American duty 
to the outside world, to American interest in the outside world fell 
flat. The United States cou/d lick any man in the room but merely 
wanted to be left alone.? 

It was from this conviction of invulnerability, invincibility and 
near impeccability that the Nazi menace slowly, very slowly but 
steadily awakened the American government and the American 
people—in that order. We are tempted to foreshorten the process 
and see the new Roosevelt administration, from the first, reacting 
against the new Hitler administration and all that it stood for and 
implied. That was not so; the President and the American people 
had too much on their hands in March 1933 to waste much time on 

1 Gerald W. Johnson, /ncredible Tale, p. 21. 

* When all allowance is made for the obstinacy of Woodrow Wilson and the 
craft of Henry Cabot Lodge I, I think it plain that the American people were not 
prepared for their world role in 1919 and that membership in the League of 


Nations would not have adequately prepared them. It would, more probably, 
have angered or bored them. 


what was going on in Germany, odious or preposterous though it 
undoubtedly was. Indeed, the whole policy of the early New Deal 
was based on a conviction that American recovery was an internal 
matter, that what went on outside was of next to no importance, 
that the alleged connexion between the world economic problem 
and the particular American crisis was an invention of Mr. Hoover 
or a fad of Mr. Cordell Hull. So Roosevelt cheerfully torpedoed the 
London economic conference. America fara da se. America would 
do it alone, save herself by her exertions and, at best, save the world 
by her example. Let all nations pull at their own bootstraps, 
separately.} 

And the American people were certainly in no mood to go 
crusading or even to pay much attention to what was going on 
in the remote, divided, immoral, suicidal outside world. Moral 
indignation there was in plenty. There had been indignation over 
the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and over Sir John 
Simon’s failure, not so much to take action (the United States was 
not taking any action), as to show that the episode seriously upset 
him. There was even more moral indignation over Abyssinia and 
over the timid handling of the crisis by Britain and France. But again 
it was a question of ‘letting George do it’. Uncle Sam would issue 
certificates of good or bad behaviour, but that was all. It seemed, 
at first sight, that as late as 1936 nothing had been changed. The 
Americans had definitely withdrawn from the world, again except 
for business and charity.” 

The Spanish Civil War, with the bitter internal partisanship that 
it provoked, seemed at first sight to mark a turning of the tide. But 
the change was only apparent. For the American controversy was 
over the propriety of the presidential policy of denying the legal 
government of Spain its normal right to buy arms and that policy 
was simply one example of the policy approved by Congress of keep- 
ing America out of war by preventing Americans from profiting by 


1 This was especially the attitude of what was then the left wing of the New 
Deal. So Mr. Raymond Moley wrote (After Seven Years, p. 266): ‘I was grati- 
fied that the President’s newly strengthened distrust of international ‘“‘co- 
operation” even in its mildest form had been, at last, unmistakably proclaimed.’ 
At that time Mr. Moley was head of the Brain Trust. 

2 American participation in the Dawes Plan and the Young Plan did not, 
officially, commit the American government, and in any case it was business; 
that it was also politics was ignored or hidden. 
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war. For it was now a firm article of conviction among Americans, 
especially among the young, that American intervention in the war 
in 1917 had been above all motivated by a desire to save the invest- 
ments of J. P. Morgan & Co. and the armaments dealers in an allied 
victory. That had been proved, it was believed, by the Nye Com- 
mittee.! 

So Congress legislated to keep America out of the war of 1914 
by prohibiting the sale of armaments to belligerents, by forbidding 
American vessels to enter the war zone and nearly took away from 
itself the power to declare war by making it dependent on a popular 
referendum. When Roosevelt put up his trial balloon in 1937 at 
Chicago, asking for a ‘quarantine’ of war-mongering nations, the 
balloon was shot down almost as soon as it went up.? No better proof 
of that could have been furnished than by the calm, not to say apathy, 
with which the American people learned that U.S.S. Panay had been 
sunk by Japanese gun-fire. And when Japan apologized and paid 
compensation, there was practically universal relief. A month later 
a Gallup poll showed that 70 per cent of people questioned wanted to 
withdraw from the Orient. American opinion had never been more 
firmly isolationist than at the beginning of the year of Munich. And 
Munich, the way it was done, the way it was justified in England and 
France, appeared to complete the job. As Hitler and Mussolini 
moved on, from Munich to Prague, to the occupation of Albania, 
to the preparation of war with Poland, as the Spanish Republic 
died, American opinion grew more firmly isolationist, on the surface. 
So when Roosevelt tried to get the Neutrality Act repealed, his 
congressional leaders told him it couldn’t be done. ‘Well, Captain, 
you haven’t got the votes’, said Cactus Jack Garner. 

It was war that began to shake this resolution, to bring to the 
surface deeper emotions, perhaps deeper fears, and after long debate, 
the Neutrality Act was repealed and America moved to the stage of 
‘all aid to France and Britain short of war’. But as late as April 1940 
that attitude was buttressed by the comfortable conviction that this 


1 One of whose chief officials was Alger Hiss. 

3 So friendly a critic as Professor Allan Nevins thinks that Roosevelt’s sense 
of timing deserted him. ‘This bold effort to awaken public opinion overshot the 
mark for its rash phrases frightened people who feared that the country might 
be dragged into a new cauldron of battle. It had a bad press and set back the 
cause of public education instead of advancing it.’ The New Deal and World 
Affairs, p. 126. 
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was a phoney war and that Britain and France could win by their 
(alleged) superior resources. 

The catastrophes of 1940 changed all that. For the first time in 
modern history, the United States was faced with the prospect of 
living in a world with no powerful friends, of having to watch her 
ramparts in a world dominated by powers that had no reason to love 
her and, however wrongly, showed no disposition to fear her. 
American reaction to this situation was swift and an answer to the 
pessimists who thought that the habits of generations would inhibit 
all effective action. The nomination of Wendell Willkie and the 
unprecedented election of Roosevelt for a third term were proof 
enough that precedent and tradition did not prevent movement. 
With Lease-Lend, the United States moved into a position of quasi- 
belligerency.! What were such classical examples of unneutral con- 
duct as the building of the Alabama in a British shipyard to the 
transfer of warships of an allegedly neutral nation to a belligerent! 
Yet though the American mind was being more and more made up 
to save Britain even at the cost of war, the American heart shrank 
trom the choice, the loss of the war by Britain or active intervention 
by the United States. And, on the very eve of Pearl Harbor, there 
was stil] no American unity and certainly no accepted American 
policy of deliberate intervention. 

It is important to remember that the attention of the American 
people was fixed on Europe, on the doubtful battles in Russia, in 
Africa, that the tension in Tokio and Washington was not noticed, 
save by the small group of experts directly concerned and another 
slightly larger group that knew that a crisis was at hand, but knew 
little more than that. Roosevelt was forced to wait, his hands not 
quite tied behind his back but held by his side. 

The issue was simple; the Japanese wanted the United States to do 
a Munich at the expense of China. The United States refused; the 


1 Tt would be fair to describe the United States, at any rate from the transfer 
of the destroyers in 1940, as a quasi-belligerent on the side of Britain and the 
U.S.S.R., at the same time, as a non-belligerent ally of Germany. Itis worth bear- 
ing these positions in mind, if we are to understand the musical-chairs character 
of the shift that followed the invasion of Russia—and the strain on American 
intellectual and emotional versatility. 

* T have been told that a highly competent expert was asked at this time what 
support the President would get if he asked powers to deal with the approaching 
show-down. ‘He would get about fifty votes in the House and about a dozen in 


the Senate.’ 
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Japanese struck. They struck with confidence and exultation; their 
calculations were exact; the Americans were unprepared, perhaps 
even more unprepared than the Japanese expected. But full of their 
own pride (they, like the Americans, had ‘never lost a war’), full of 
resentment of the arrogant supremacy of the white man, with the 
naivety of soldiers and sailors dealing with high politics, they solved 
Roosevelt’s problem for him, or half of it. For if they had attacked 
Singapore or Java, what could Roosevelt have done? As it was they 
inflicted on the Americans the greatest defeat in their history and 
won the most expensive victory in Japanese history. For the very 
success of the felon blow aroused and united the Americans as 
nothing else could have done. ‘Remember Pearl Harbor’ became a 
far more potent battle cry than ‘Remember the Maine’. Even Mr. 
Westbrook Pegler, for a few days, welcomed Roosevelt’s leadership 
and the anger of the American people was at once turned into 
power.! 

That anger might have been exclusively directed at the Japanese, 
but for the folly of Hitler and Mussolini who declared war on the 
United States. If they had continued to swallow the affront of 
American non-neutrality, it is difficult to see how Roosevelt could 
have prevented the concentration of nearly all American strength 
on the Pacific. But ‘mitt der Dummheit kampfen Gétter selbst 
vergebens’. The United States, partly as a result of the policy of its 
government, partly as a result of the folly of its enemies, was thrust 
into war suddenly, with no time for reflection, in a fashion that made 
it certain that passion would support every demand of the leaders on 
the people.” 

But we must not confuse the way America was thrust into war 
with the way Russia was thrust into war. The rulers of Japan, 
Germany, Italy all had genuine grounds of anger against American 

1 Tt is curious that so little attention was paid to the fact that some hours after 
Pearl Harbor, a great part of the American air strength in the Philippines was 
destreyed, despite the fact that the Commander-in-Chief in the Philippines was 
General MacArthur. 

* The folly of the leaders of the Axis was so evident by 1943 (it was not so 
evident in 1941-2) that the incurable Roosevelt-haters managed to believe that 
all had been planned by that diabolic master mind. The fleet was left at Pearl 
Harbor as a deliberate bait for the guileless Japanese, ‘the bleating of the lamb 
excites the tiger’. How Roosevelt managed to induce Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo to 
a his game is not explained. Black magic is as good an explanation as any 
omer, 
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policy; it was the chief obstacle to the success of their plans. They 
might, for a time, have left well alone if America had let them alone. 
But Roosevelt and a majority of Congress and the people did not 
let them alone. They decided, rightly or wrongly, that an Axis 
triumph meant a world in which the United States would have to 
conform or fight alone. They took the risk that the Axis powers 
would strike back as they did. The rulers of Russia acted more like a 
bird fascinated by a snake, trying to the last to propitiate the enemy, 
disregarding the warnings from London, from Washington. 

That Russia’s leaders were taken by surprise was evident to the 
American people who had, moreover, not the same emotional 
reasons as the British for gratification that some great military power 
was now fighting Hitler, a few months after the last British troops 
had been expelled from Europe and from Crete. The Americans 
were still formally neutral and could observe events with some 
detachment. Then they had seen a long campaign run by Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers to sabotage the Roosevelt programme; 
there was no secrecy about it. The New York Daily Worker made no 
bones about its position; end all aid to Britain. The party, and party 
allies like Harry Bridges, were equally candid in their opposition to 
aid to Britain, a policy which was tantamount to promoting a victory 
of Hitler. The Communists had strange bed-fellows, America 
Firsters, disciples of Father Coughlin, members of Nazi and 
Fascist organizations. But they had one common aim, to prevent 
the policy of ‘all aid to Britain short of war’ being successful. 


1 That the Russian rulers should, apparently, have known so little of what 
was in store for them, casts a sinister light on their intelligence services, perhaps on 
their intelligence. Of course they may have known what was in store, but in that 
case their preparations for meeting the attack do not do nearly as much credit to 
their military and political competence as we are asked to believe. Mr. Churchill 
is surely right in pointing out how completely Stalin & Co. were bamboozled, 
‘bubbled’ as they would have said in the eighteenth century. For comedy, I 
think Molotov’s protest when he received the German Ambassador after the 
invasion had begun, ranks very high. It was ‘a breach of faith such as the world 
had never seen’. It recalls Macheath in The Beggar's Opera: ‘That Jemmy 
Twitcher should peach me, I own surprised me.’ 

® That this policy, if it had succeeded, would have left the Soviet Union alone 
in face of an immensely strengthened Germany did not occur to Mr. Douglas 
Hyde, who believed that the war would be switched, that Britain would sud- 
denly join Germany against the Soviet Union. (Even so, the advantage of having 
a Britain totally at the mercy of Germany was not evident.) And when the attack 
came, it would then have been in vain to reverse policy and call on the United 
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In Britain, the Communists and their allies had to be more careful, 
to concentrate on exploiting grievances, war weariness, bewilder- 
ment. They had to hide their real aims, organize vague plausible 
movements like the ‘People’s Convention’ to catch artists, actors, 
musicians, scientists and other gullible types, many of whom would 
not have worked consciously for defeat. But the British Communists, 
like their American and French brethren, wanted defeat, as their 
German brethren were instructed not to impede Hitler during the 
period of the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact. To that object they 
sacrificed everything, swallowing their doubts, with anguish in 
many cases, but swallowing them all the same. Of course, the original 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact had been the last straw for many whose 
digestion was imperfectly trained. As one American party member 
who left at the time put it: ‘I might have swallowed the policy, but 
I couldn’t swallow the reasons given for it.’ But most of the old 
hands gagged and got it down.? The American public noticed this. 
Less lucky than its English brother, the American Communist 
party was still publishing the Daily Worker when Hitler attacked 
and so was caught with its policy down—as some unkind de- 
viationist put it. From one day to the next, the party line was 
changed and, members open and covert, rallied to the Roosevelt 
administration.? There 1s even a story of a meeting being addressed 
by a vehement supporter of the Administration’s policy being 
picketed by opponents of the ‘imperialist war’; during the meeting 
the news of the attack on Russia came and when the speaker 
emerged, the picket followed him, cheering. It was no doubt 


States to rush to the aid of the U.S.S.R. Since we must assume that all this non- 
sense was in accordance with directives from Moscow, it again casts a depres- 
sing light on the knowledge of the outside world possessed by the Politburo, or 
on the way in which doctrinal spectacles may hamper vision. 

1 One active agitator among the population of the Underground shelters was 
a member of a distinguished Jewish family. When one considers what a Hitlerite 
victory would have meant for her and her family, one is struck by the full 
measure of devotion involved in following the party line. 

2A leading Communist intellectual in England told a close friend (an ex- 
party member) that if the pact meant what it seemed to mean, ‘my life has no 
meaning’. But he hung on till June 1941, and is still a party member. 

3 Mr. Palme Dutt, in the London Labour Monthly, had to do avery hasty and 
rather ungraceful handspring, but the Labour Monthly was not in general circu- 
lation among the workers. 
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convenient to ignore this, but it was not easy to forget it totally, 
forget, for example, that one of the most effective isolationist 
slogans of the time ‘The Yanks are not coming’ was a Communist 
trouvaille, not, as was innocently assumed by an English left-wing 
weekly, the invention of reactionary Isolationists. 

Then American emotions were at least as deeply engaged in the 
Japanese as in the German war and, in the Pacific war, Russia was 
ostentatiously neutral. After all, it was not very long since Stalin 
had accompanied the Japanese ambassador to the Moscow railway 
station and had assured him that they were both Asiatics. Till well 
into 1944, the Japanese northern and western flank was safe and 
they could draw from Manchuria those raw materials that they 
needed so badly for their war effort. Of course it was in the general 
interest of the anti-Hitler coalition that Russia should not have to 
fight a war on two fronts, as was shown by German anxiety to get 
Japan to fight Russia. But sound as this calculation was, its results 
did not breed in the American breast, especially in the breasts of 
Americans whose sons were fighting in the Pacific, that uncritical 
admiration for the Red Army and its masters that came naturally 
enough to the English. 

There was never, that is to say, the suspension of all critical 
powers that marked the treatment of Russia in England, in the 
Press, on the air, in Parliament, in publishing. The American 
people kept its fingers crossed. Yet the performance of the Red 
Army not only confounded critics like Colonel Lindbergh, but 
evoked genuine admiration mingled with surprise.t And when the 
Russians at last took the offensive, it was not altogether ironically 
that even prosperous businessmen gave the toast in New York bars: 
‘Joe for President’. 

Again with the advantages of hindsight, it is easy to see that many 
mistakes of policy were made by the American government. They 
were afraid of a Russian deal with Hitler and the wild charges 
launched, the accusations that the Western allies were planning a 
separate peace, gave natural grounds for suspicion that the Russians 

1It is often forgotten, in admiration for the later successes of the Russians, 
with what disasters the campaign began. The Russians with two years to prepare 
and with the advanrage of being able to observe the character of the Blitzkrieg 
were outfought, outmanceuvred, driven back as far and as fast as the French 
and were saved, in all probability, only by space, Hitler’s intuitions and, it must 
be added, the steady nerve of Stalin. 
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were.! Again, it was Hitler’s fanaticism that removed all temptation 
from Stalin’s path. But it was impossible to rely on the Fiihrer’s 
adherence to his own crazy doctrines and it was not foolish to lean 
over backwards to sooth Russian suspicions, to allow for a world in 
which treason, simple and double, was a normal part of life and no 
man was safe, no double cross impossible.* 

Looking back, it is easy to see that Mr. Churchill, who realized 
that war is ‘a continuation of policy’, was wiser than Roosevelt 
who thought that he could both charm Stalin, inspire trust in him 
and do a deal with him. It must be remembered, however, that 
Roosevelt was under constant pressure from the soldiers to put 
immediate military considerations above everything, to buy Russian 
intervention in the Japanese war even at a very high price. (Of 
course it was impossible to keep Russia from intervening and taking 
Manchuria in any case.) Thus Berlin and Vienna were ‘delivered’ by 
the Russians and the political importance of securing that Paris was 
not either delivered by a Communist rising or, more probably, that 
Paris was not recaptured by the Germans to the ultimate profit of 
the Communists and their masters, was understood just in time for 
Leclerc to be allowed to rescue the insurgents.? It was another 
example of the truth of Clemenceau’s dictum: ‘War is too serious a 
matter to be left to soldiers.’ 

There is good reason to believe that in the last weeks of his life, 
Roosevelt began to wonder whether the policy of exhibiting trust 
to win trust had paid off. Already the promises made at Yalta seemed 
in danger of being translated by ingenious Soviet dialectics into 


1 All dictatorial régimes rely on the trick of accusing the other side of what 
it proposes to do, so that observers are reduced to applying the old maxim of 
Robert Dell (muzatis mutandis): ‘It must be true, the Quai d’Orsay has denied it.’ 

* The precautions taken by Molotov’s guards when he stayed as a guest at 
Chequers cast another sinister light on the world in which the Soviet rulers live. 
Not only did he take a revolver to bed with him, but the bedclothes were so 
arranged that he could jump out of bed at once if an assassin got into the room. 
What a light this casts on the environment and mentality of the rulers of what 
the Dean of Canterbury called ‘ The Socialist Sixth of the World’ in whose hands 
the fate of civilization may lie! 

* If the State Department had had its way and had succeeded in side-tracking 
de Gaulle, there would, in fact, have been no effective political authority in Paris 
to prevent the Communists from taking over. As it was, it took all the General’s 
prestige and firmness (or obstinacy) to impose the authority of the Provisional 
Government. ‘You can’t beat something with nothing.’ The various stooges so 
much favoured in Washington were, in this case, nothing. 
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something quite unlike Roosevelt’s interpretation. And had he lived, 
with his immense prestige and his power of anger and resentment, 
it is possible that Roosevelt might earlier have led his countrymen 
and the rest of the Western allies not into hostility to Russia but to a 
realization that a very long spoon was needed in dealing with 
Russia’s rulers. And it is also possible that Stalin might have under- 
stood this reaction and adjusted his policy accordingly. 

But it was not to be so. One great war leader died; another was 
dismissed by his countrymen and neither of the successors had the 
weight, the personality, the intrinsic strength to meet the new 
situation. Potsdam came and went, amicably, ambiguously. Promises 
were exchanged, the spasms of suspicion after Yalta bred, as much 
as anything else, by the recurrence of the Russian charge that the 
Allies were dealing with the Germans behind Russia’s back, died 
down. It was peace or near peace. The decision was taken; the atom 
bomb was dropped; as the Russians began their military promenade 
into Manchuria, Japan surrendered! 


I 


When the news came to Washington that Japan had surrendered, 
a crowd spontaneously gathered round the White House, still so 
strange since Roosevelt had left it for ever and an unknown sat 
in his place. But the exultation and relief of the crowd left no room 
for such speculations and, with a natural gesture of rejoicing, the 
men, women and children formed a conga line and danced through 
the White House garden. What that gesture expressed in Washing- 
ton, other corresponding gestures expressed all over America, not 
any vainglorious exultation in victory, no simple emotion like 
‘revenge for Pearl Harbor’ but the much deeper emotion that the 
war was over, that war was over, that the boys could come home.* 
No people, with two such victories in a few months as those 
celebrated on VE day and VJ day, was less in the mood of a mere 
triumphator, more in a mood to put war and thoughts of war behind 


1 Nothing in the present Russian campaign for claiming everything from 
Alaska to the invention of bubble gum has annoyed Americans as much as the 
now official story that Russia defeated Japan practically single-handed, that it 
was to the Red Army that, in effect, the Japanese surrendered. 

* In the Civil War, the most popular song was not any of the martial ditties 
churned out by patriotic poets, but ‘When this cruel war is over’. 
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and return at once to the better ways of peace. No victor in history 
was less inclined to exploit his victory, no victorious army more 
anxious to get home and out. 

With the bitter hindsight of 1951, it is easy to see that the 
Americans (and we) disarmed too much and too soon, that the 
view that, with victory, automatically came peace, that power couid 
be put back into cold storage, was shallow and dangerous. But only a 
despotic government like that of the Soviet Union could, at that 
moment, have broken into the popular dream, have forced action 
based on the realities of the moment, have dissolved the popular 
euphoria. We do not know, indeed, with what horror and reluctance 
the Russian people learned, from their rulers, that they were not to 
disarm, but their reaction was comparatively unimportant. They 
were not being asked, they were being told. Neither the British 
nor the American peoples, least of all the American, were ready to go 
on acting just because they were told. That necessity died with the 
Japanese surrender. 

No one who was in America at that moment can doubt the nature 
of the popular temper. It turned inward almost at once, it concluded 
that the main problems were internal, that, with victory, foreign 
affairs and, still more, military affairs, could be left to the experts. 
So General Marshall saw, grimly, for the second time in his life, 
the United States rush to disarm and the American people turn to 
‘reconversion’ and put its faith in the new machinery of international 
organization set up at San Francisco. 

It is true that the more observant had seen, even at San Francisco, 
signs that all was not well in the relations between the Soviet Union 
and the western powers. It was no mere matter of how many votes 
the U.S.S.R. should be allowed or the nature of the veto. What was 
disturbing was the revelation of the profound distrust with which 
the Russians regarded the West, the proof of how little the doc- 
trinaire suspicions of the inter-war years had been removed by the 
association forced on both sides by Hitler. For they were already 
sides, not partners. But to the American man in the street who was 
not already, for religious or racial reasons, congenitally suspicious of 
Communists and Russians, these shadows on the sunlit picture did 
not matter. When the signed charter of the United Nations was 
brought back to Washington, it was the belief of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people that the mistakes of 1919 were not 
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being repeated and that peace was now secured for a generation, 
probably for ever. It Aad to be secure, for if it was not, how could 
the immense sacrifices of America in the war be justified? 

From a European point of view, those sacrifices were very far 
short of total. But the kind of book-keeping that breaks out among 
allies is natural but profitless. Ir was not a question of relative 
sacrifice, but of the impact of the war on a given community. And 
the American community had never known a war that impinged on 
its life so completely as did the Second World War. The First World 
War had been a mere interruption in the national life. Active 
American participation lasted only six months and serious as was the 
cost in life and great the cost in money, the national tempo and 
temper was comparatively little affected.1 The Civil War, of course, 
had been a quasi-revolution, it had taken a far greater proportionate 
toil of life; it had made a social revolution in the South; it had 
shifted the balance of economic power; but it had not affected so 
many individuals, so increased the power of the state, or distorted 
the economy as did World War II. 

Fourteen million men under arms; farm boys from Kansas in 
Iceland, in India, in Northern Australia, in Germany, in the 
Aleutians; it was an unprecedented turning of the tables, a reflux of 
population from America back to the ancestral Europe (and Africa) 
and, literally, all over the world. 

Internally, too, the war had churned up American society. A 
naturally restive if not actually lawless people had been forced to 
accept rationing, not only of food but of petrol! Men and women 
who could see the oil wells of Los Angeles were forced to consider 
giving up their cars.* A score of petty annoyances that, in the aggre- 
gate, were not petty, had brought the war home to everybody and 
the casualty lists brought it home, in its most vivid forms, to 
hundreds of thousands of families to whom exotic names like Iwo 


1This truth about the First World War, on its American side, has been ob- 
scured by the fact that a great change in American literary and social habits was 
under way and that many writers, preachers, lawyers defending drunken veterans, 
and other public figures found it convenient to make the war a scapegoat. Pro- 
hibition, the Model T Ford, Al Capone, the movies, gangsterism were al! native 
phenomena that the war did little to promote or affect. Writers of talent or 
genius, Messrs. Fitzgerald, Hemingway, etc., persuaded a public that wanted 
persuading, which shows what literary talent can do. 

"I was told in Los Angeles, at the time, of a star who feared that she would 
have to walk to the studio! Of course it did not actually come to that. 
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Jima, Cassino, Kasserine Pass, Bastogne, Remagen acquired a 
meaning for the first time. 

True, there had been no conscription of women; the nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution worked only one way.! There had 
been no direction of labour; the price system, sucking workers from 
Maine to Connecticut, from Indiana to Alabama, from Nebraska 
to Utah and California, worked as much of a revolution in the 
location of the labour force as any law could do. Yet by American 
standards, this was the greatest if not the most terrible of American 
wars and there was, this time, a far firmer resolution to make it the 
last war than had been felt in 1919. 


II 


It was not only the scale of the war that provoked this deter- 
mination not to lose the greatest, the only worthwhile fruit of 
victory, peace. For the way the war ended had been almost as great 
a shock to the American people as the war itself. And in the conga 
line that circled the White House, there were, one may be sure, 
many sore hearts and bad consciences. The cruel war was over; it had 
ended but with what an end! 

It is now common form, in certain circles, to picture the Americans 
dropping the atom bomb as much pour épater les Russes as to 
intimidate the Japanese. There is even a tendency to represent the 
Americans as rejoicing that they could thus show their power. 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki; Q.E.D. What were the motives of the 
tiny handful of Americans, chief of them President Truman, we 
can only guess. We can put their affirmations of their reasons, 
their accounts of their examination of conscience against the 
interpretations of European critics who have the advantage of a 
systematic knowledge of how capitalist, especially American 
capitalist, leaders think and act.* 


1For a long time, the Chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, David I. Walsh, prevented the women’s branch of the Navy from 
serving overseas. It is believed that Senator Walsh was worried about the moral 
consequences of exposing American girls to foreigners. 

® An expert committee reported that ‘the bomb should be used against Japan, 
without specific warning, as soon as possible, and against such a target as to 
make clear its devastating strength’. The decision to act on this advice was, 
under the President, taken by the late Henry L. Stimson, then Secretary of War. 
He ‘felt that to extract a genuine surrender from the Emperor and his military 
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The bomb was dropped, twice, and the Japanese surrendered. 
The great armada of transports and warships that was to attack 
the main Japanese island did not sail and, so the man in the 
street thought, tens of thousands of American young men were saved 
the fate of those who fell on Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima. The turn- 
over of the main war effort from Europe to Japan had been visible. 
Parents, kinsmen, lovers looked forward with fear to another year 
at least of desperate fighting. Suddenly the load was lifted; there was 
the conga line round the White House and the bottles and other 
debris on New Haven Green. 

But the relief was mixed with apprehension, regret and remorse. 
From the beginning, the American man in the street realized that a 
turning point in war and human history had been reached, that man 
might provoke the world’s end, not with a whimper but with a bang. 
And the merciless obliteration of Hiroshima, the new Sodom no 
more guilty than other cities but chosen as an example, seemed to 
destroy the moral character of American action in the war. This was 
a victory that all might be glad of, but few reflecting people could be 
proud of. America had again shown the world the endless resources 
of her industrial power, but she had shown that in a way which left 
consciences troubled and men afraid.1 They were troubled by what 
had been done; they were afraid of what might be done. And so, 
again, they resolved to make this the last war and took what they 
thought the appropriate steps to make it so. 

It would have been too much to expect that many adult Americans 
would admit thar the failure of the United States to join the League 
of Nations was one of the causes of the disasters of the recent years. 
But this time, the United States would join with all the great powers 
and all the small powers to create an organization that would avoid 
the faults in constitution, membership and mechanics of the defunct 


advisers, there must be administered a tremendous shock which would carry 
convincing proof of our power to destroy the Empire. Such an effective shock 
would save many times the number of lives, both American and Japanese, that 
it would cost.’ (Henry L. Stimson and St. George Bundy, On Active Service in 
Peace and War, pp. 263-4.) The members of the advisory committee were: 
George L. Harrison, James F. Byrnes, Ralph A. Bard, William L. Clayton, 
Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Dr. James B. Conant. 

?T lunched in New York the day after the announcement of the dropping of 
the bomb was made. Out of fourteen people at lunch, all more or less dis- 
tinguished, only my host and myself approved. 
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League. Few, indeed, were the Americans who wanted again to 
retire from the world, the lesson that it only takes one to make a 
quarrel had been learned. 

Victory and the United Nations, surely that was enough to justify 
turning American attention inward? Justifiably or not, attention 
was turned inwards, towards what was expected to be the great 
and troublesome problem of economic demobilization. Confident 
experts predicted 10,000,000 unemployed as what in a barbaric 
phrase was called ‘the redeployment of industry’ went on. Russians 
at San Francisco told sympathetic English listeners of their confident 
expectation (it was too soon openly to say hope), that the United 
States was entering on a period of great economic upheaval. ‘An 
American depression is the Russian reply to the atomic bomb’, was 
the complacent comment of the Left in all countries, including the 
United States. 

Fears and hopes were both unjustified; the reconversion of 
industry to peace moved even more quickly than the previous 
conversion to war and instead of unemployment, there was a boom 
in which a disarmed, but highly flourishing United States looked 
out on a world in great difficulties and in great distress, a world 
which was, in nearly every continent, attempting to recover from 
the war by planning, by socialism, by communism, by other recipes 
all different in form and often in reality from the American system 
loosely called ‘free enterprise’. That system was damned as obsolete, 
condemned materially and intellectually, but endured for the moment 
as, despite all the good reasons for its disastrous and inevitable 
failure, it was in a position to help the more enlightened rest of the 
world that, through no fault in theory or practice, yet needed help 
badly and could get it nowhere else. 

Again hindsight is easy. It is possible that, had Roosevelt lived, 
the letter of the law would not have been obeyed and Lease-Lend, to 
Britain—and to Russia—not cut off with the speed of a competent 
plumber stopping a leak. But the new Truman administration was 
not strong enough or adroit enough or, perhaps, wise enough to see 
the dangers of this drastic action or to find ways of avoiding 


1Tt is my impression, for what it is worth, that young people who had no 
dangerous sense of remorse for American policy in 1919 and 1920, then believed 
in the United Nations with a warmer faith and had a more hopeful interest in it 
than their elders. 
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it. Yet the action was natural enough. As the United States was 
anxious not to make the mistake of 1919 and so zealously backed the 
United Nations, so the United States had been anxious not to make 
the mistake of the war debts and invented, with generosity and 
wisdom, the system of Lease-Lend. But Lease-Lend was a war 
measure and had not peace come to the world? It was not a case of 
Coolidge saying of the war debts: ‘Well, they hired the money’, 
but of the United States saying, ‘Well, they can hire the money 
now that peace is here’. 

But peace was not here and the wrecked nations of Europe could 
not borrow nor could they pay their way. Far more than they or the 
United States realized, the war had finally reduced Europe to a 
debtor who, like all debtors, was bound to be at the mercy of the 
creditor or creditors. It was convenient, indeed necessary, for the 
Left critics of America to attribute this sad state of affairs to American 
machinations, but it was the fault not of Wall Street, that declining 
institution, but of Adolf Hitler. Conan Doyle made one of his 
characters say that ‘the greatest monument to Napoleon Bonaparte 
is the British national debt’. The greatest tribute to Hitler was the 
bankruptcy of nearly every country in Europe. They could not 
pay for the minimum of food and raw materials to keep their 
economies going even at a low level. 

Because this was so, American policy, for at least a year and a 
half after the ending of the Japanese war, was unrealistic. It attribuied 
a strength to Britain that she did not possess and so assumed that 
Britain could continue to carry out certain traditional functions 
of maintaining order and even providing capital resources for 
Europe and Africa and India. Old illusions died hard; the British 
must be richer than they seemed.? In truth no one knew in London 
or Washington or Paris how anaemic Europe was or how long 
and slow a convalescence she must endure if left to her own 
resources, that is if she convalesced at all. 

In the highly agreeable atmosphere of the American boom these 
doubts and fears were little understood, except by a few specially 

1In the person of Mr. Leo Crowley who cut off Lease-Lend. 

2 At a time when the sterling balances held by India were one of the chief 
causes of the weakness of sterling and the ‘unrequited exports’ sent to India to 
pay for them, one of the chief causes of British economic weakness, Americans 


asked British visitors why they drew ‘tribute’ from India. A less numerous but 
not negligible group asked the same question about Canada. 
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qualified observers. The boys were home; the few remaining 
controls and restraints were obviously doomed; the Russians were 
merely sulky and could be jollied along or induced to do a deal. 

That the Russians were sulky was obvious; that they would 
do a deal seemed obvious, especially to politicians and fixers, for 
whom all practical life was a series of deals. They noticed, rightly 
enough, that Stalin was a political boss and what type more familiar 
to the President, to his Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, to Mr. Flynn 
of the Bronx than that?! And it was a mark of all successful bosses 
that they did a deal, when the necessity of it was made apparent. 
‘If you can’t beat ’em, jine em.’ The United States had a great deal 
to offer, economic aid on terms and also the assurance that there was 
no conspiracy against the Soviet Union. What better proof of that 
could be offered than the Baruch plan for the control of the atom 
bomb? For when in history had a nation, with exclusive control 
over a formidable weapon, offered to limit that control and share 
the secret on any terms with a formidable power whose political 
intentions were far from clear and whose talent for ‘ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain’ was on the record? 

The Americans, conscious of their unprecedented generosity, 
found that to the Russians it was simply a trap and they found, too, 
that no effective system of control was possible, since any effective 
system of control meant an opening of the Soviet world to the 
outside world. They noted that this meant much more to the Soviets 
than a corresponding opening of the United States could mean to the 
Americans (the United States was open). What they were only begin- 
ning to suspect was that the Soviet system could not be inspected, 
that it was part of its essential nature to hide, that behind the show of 
secrecy, there wasa real political necessity. That realization came later. 
Meantime, on atomic energy as on everything else, it was assumed 
that, no doubt with some give and take, a deal would in due course 
be made, that ‘agreements reached at Potsdam would provide a 
basis for the early restoration of stability to Europe’.? 

And it was assumed that the fundamental problem was to make 
an agreement with Russia and make it work, for though the weak- 
ness of Britain and a fortiori of France, was underestimated, it was 


tT have been told that Mr. Truman found Stalin in some ways like his old 
chief, Tom Pendergast of Kansas City. 
3 James F. Byrnes, Speaking Frankly, p. 87. 
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accepted that there were now only two great powers in the world 
and that only on their agreement could lasting peace be built. The 
new United Nations would work, must work, but it could only 
work if the two world powers agreed to let it. This view, it must be 
remembered, was not confined to professional admirers of the 
Soviet Union as the home of a progressive social democracy with 
much to teach the world, including the United States. It was the 
view of many hard-headed men with ne use for Communism but a 
great admiration for ‘realities’, especially realities of power on a 
scale like that of the U.S.S.R. And, a matter for reflective speculation, 
had the Kremlin been more adroit, had it been better mannered and 
less anxious to score, it might, to use an expressive Americanism, 
have ‘babied’ the United States along until Europe in fatigue, dis- 
illusionment, fear would have been ripe for the taking. But the old, 
bad controversial habits of the Bolshevik party were too much for 
elementary prudence and not content with picking up quick tricks, 
the Soviet leaders banged the table while they were doing so. 

Whatever chances there had been of a deal in which the world 
would be more or !ess divided into American and Russian spheres 
of influence, or even of a period of apparent stagnation during which 
Americans could go on rejoicing in peace and the boom, thinking 
only how to enjoy: 


le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui 


they were, by the summer of 1946, dead, except in the estimation of 
the congenitally hypnotized, a class whose most representative 
leader was Mr. Henry Wallace, still wrestling with his conscience in 
Mr. Truman’s cabinet. 


IV 


In 1951, it is easy to see how baseless were the illusions on which 
the optimists fed their dreams, whether the optimists were practical 
politicians dreaming of deals, or of ‘idealists’ dreaming of common 
ideals. Yet it would be unjust and inadequate to ignore the degree to 
which illusions about the Soviet Union were generally shared. 
And not all of the favourable beliefs were, in fact, illusions in them- 


1 A friend of mine in the State Department attributed the rages of M. Vishinsky 
to his long career as public prosecutor. ‘He’s angry because we don’t confess.’ 
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selves, though they were, in the general context of make-believe 
which surrounded all or nearly all discussion of Russian ques- 
tions from the moment that Hitler made Stalin an unwilling 
enemy of himself and an unwilling ally of us. 

True, the illusions were never as widespread, the plague of 
wishful forgetting never as universal in America as in England. For 
one thing, too many people knew too much. There were not only 
more professional experts on Russian matters, people who knew the 
country, the language, its past history, the history of Bolshevism, 
there was a large and vocal crop of ex-Communists busy burning 
what they had adored and providing lively and often interesting 
and useful comments on the fallen idol. Whereas the quite numerous 
body of British ex-Communists was content to leave the party 
quietly, treating the matter as private business to be discussed, like 
other youthful follies, only among friends, the Americans, in a 
country with no great respect for privacy and a market for true 
confessions, were usually profuse in their explanations of their past 
and present conduct. And having worked in a country with a 
genuine, if limited revolutionary or, at any rate, violent tradition, they 
often had much more interesting things to say than had their British 
counterparts whose revolutionary intentions had no doubt been 
sound, but opportunities much more limited than those provided by 
the country of the I.W.W., the Pinkertons, Al Capone and other 
phenomena recalling the Caucasus of Stalin’s youth. 

Then there were millions of Americans with recent connexions 
with the Russian Empire (ancient and modern). There were Poles, 
Finns, Lithuanians, Jews from the Pale. They knew the real 
character of the ‘liberation’ of their countries of origin and were 
not unduly surprised at mass murders like Katyn Wood or small- 
scale murder like the execution of Erlich and Alter. They might 
accept the necessity of submitting to Bolshevik rule, but they were 
not tempted to the day-dreaming of the western intellectuals. Even 
the Communist elements in these racial groups knew better than that. 
They knew the price of their achievement and were willing to pay it. 

Then there were the Catholics. Many of them were convinced 
that there was an irrepressible conflict between Catholicism and 
Communism, that even if the Church would accept a modus vivendi, 
the Communists, driven on by their dogmatic creed and necessarily 
finding, in countries like Poland and Lithuania, that Catholicism 
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was the chief obstacle to the remaking of the national tradition, 
could not in good faith, even for a short time, permit to the Church 
the minimum conditions of effective existence. For believing 
Catholics this was decisive and, to the confused indignation of 
‘Liberals’, congenitally incapable in modern times of understanding 
the principles of anybody but themselves, this attitude was a kind of 
treason. Treason or not, millions of Americans regarded the triumph 
of Communism as death for Catholicism and they preferred the 
triumph of their own creed to that of their enemy’s. 

Yet the majority of Americans were deeply impressed by the 
fighting prowess of the Red Army and were anxious to get along 
with their involuntary ally. True, there were odd stories coming out 
of Russia of the non-codperative attitude of the Russians; but there 
were odd stories coming out of Britain, out of North Africa, out of 
India and still odder stories coming out of China. The Russians were 
killing Germans who otherwise might be killing Americans. There 
was never that deep, emotional sense of gratitude and guilt that 
moved the English, the thought that the Russians were buying, with 
their blood, a respite for London, a respite for the Eighth Army. Yet 
there was genuine admiration, a general appreciation of the primary 
role played by the Red Army in slowing down, then reversing the 
German advance. Of course, there were artificial aids to this accep- 
tance of Russia as a gallant and loyal ally, or at least as a gift horse 
not to be inspected too closely. There were books like Mission to 
Moscow; there were films like Mission to Moscow. Older films like 
Ninotchka were kept in cold storage and established critics of the 
Soviet régime did not find publication as easy as it had been, or as 
it was to be. The old and rather fictitious friendship of Russia 
(imperial Russia) with the United States was stressed and, a point 
often overlooked in England, there was a genuine sympathy with 
and understanding of the Russian passion for statistics of improve- 
ment,’ the Russian pride in vast projects. Was not Russia at the 
frontier stage, with all the crudeness and waste and, if you like, 
cruelty that any realistic historian of American progress had to 
chronicle? Were the kulaks any worse treated than the Indians or 
the Okies of The Grapes of Wrath? In 1945, pictures of Russian and 


1 Russian statistics were no more implausible than many issued by booster 
Chambers of Commerce or less meaningful than much advertising of the ‘four 
out of five’ type. 
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American soldiers fraternizing on the Elbe, accounts of dinners in 
which the most two-fisted drinkers from Oklahoma were floored 
by Russian hospitality or occasionally did their country proud by 
surviving it, were welcome. By the summer of 1946, the climate 
had changed. It was not yet the cold war but the temperature was 
decidedly autumnal. And that was reflected in a new appreciation 
of the difficulties of America’s other and lesser allies and in the 
growth of a new attitude to that dread fugitive from Pandora’s box, 
the atomic bomb. 

The appreciation of the difficulties of Britain, of France came, of 
course, in part from the heavy weather each country was making. 
It began to be understood, though imperfectly, how profoundly 
exhausted Europe was. The change in the British balance of trade 
was noted and its consequences slowly and, at first, grudgingly 
admitted. The fact that France suffered materially more between 
1940 and 1945 than between 1914 and 1918 was now more widely 
understood.! 

Yet old illusions died hard, as was shown by the terms of the 
British loan negotiated in the summer of 1946. For those terms 
reflected two beliefs; that Congress might be unwilling to lend 
money on any terms and was sure to insist on rigorous terms and 
that Britain could meet the rigorous terms. In vain, Keynes could 
argue the desirability, for both sides, of an interest-free loan. In 
vain, sceptics doubted the possibility of a British restoration of the 
convertibility of sterling as early as 1947. Congress and, it was 
assumed, public opinion would insist on what looked like a genuine 
commercial transaction. There was to be ‘no handout’. And as far 
as this judgment of public opinion was correct, it showed that the 
American people were not yet alarmed enough about Russia to 
think out the consequences of a British economic collapse.” 

The changing attitude to the question of the atom bomb revealed, 


1 Of course, French loss of life was less than in the first war, but it was much 
greater than was thought at first; deaths were about equal to those suffered by 
Britain. 

* The specialists who thought that the American people would not have 
tolerated more generous terms, may well have been wrong. They were wrong in 
thinking that the British loan would barely scrape through Congress; it passed 
easily. They may have been wrong on the general question. But again hindsight 
is useless and I, in Washington all through the negotiations, agreed with the 
judgment of the negotiators. 
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too, the impact of Russian tactics and the growing suspicion of 
Russian aims. For by the summer of 1946, more and more people 
were not regretting the failure to get an effective control of the 
atom bomb that would lead to its disappearance from the American 
arsenal. With an army nearly disbanded, a fleet in mothballs and an 
air force undermanned and under-equipped, it was as well, many 
thought, to have some military resources. To amend Mr. Belloc’s 
verse about the Maxim gun, they rejoiced: 


... that we have got 
The atom bomb and they have not. 


Or not yet. 

It was admitted, as an academic point, that no doubt, in time, the 
Russians would ‘get the bomb’, but it was not an urgent problem, 
for the mass of the American people, then and now, passed and pass 
from the truth that most of the technical ‘know how’ is in the 
United States, to the falsehood that all of it that matters is. We may 
suspect that, from the beginning, there were soldiers in the Pentagon 
who did not dislike the idea that they had at least one court card in 
face of the military might of the Soviet Union. That professional 
idea was now shared by more and more people and the general 
attitude of 1945, that at all costs some means should be found of 
getting the devilish invention back into its box, was giving way, 
over wide segments of opinion, to a decided satisfaction that America 
had one powerful, indeed, almost omnipovent weapon to impose 
discretion on a power that knew no argument but power. U/tima 
ratio regum, so Louis XIV used to stamp on his cannon. The atom 
bomb was becoming, for many Americans, the last argument of the 
Republic, to be used only in the direst necessity, but to be kept 
ready and, if necessary, to be used. 

Yet the complacency with which the American people at times 
accepted the fact that they had the atom bomb and a monopoly of 
it, overlaid a deeper anxiety and a deeper feeling of guilt, anxiety 
that they had to live in a world where such things could be and be 
rejoiced in, guilt that the bomb had been used and might be used 
again. It was still difficult to persuade them that the world of live and 
let live, the world of amicable disagreement, or to put it at a higher 
level, the world in which truth would meet error ‘in a fair and open 
encounter’—and, of course, win—was not the world they were 
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living in.! Hope died slowly and is probably not dead even yet. Had 
the rulers of Russia been more adroit, less anxious to secure their 
position, had they, for example, not vetoed the adherence of 
Czechoslovakia to the Marshall Plan, had they not taken over 
Czechoslovakia, showing that only one, authorized, standard 
development was allowed to any satellite nation, there would have 
been far more support for Henry Wallace (and for his English 
equivalents). 

But even the ‘not-so-very intelligentsia’® could understand the 
death of Jan Masaryk; even the ‘nut cutlet’® changers of the world, 
the implications of the excommunication of Tito; even devoted 
scientific followers of the party line could, if they dared, see the 
consequences of Lysenkoism or research by mass meeting; even the 
artistic lunatic fringe could feel a little uneasy as they saw the party 
line laid down in music. That the Communists meant what they had 
said; that it was their world or ours; that the ‘liberating’ effect of the 
Revolution on science, on culture, was ending up not only in a 
police state, but in a state exercising a control more complete in its 
range than anything yet known to history; these truths were at last 
penetrating the most eminent skulls. 

And they were having their effect on the American people. For 
it was being borne in on them that the very reasons, moral and 
prudential, which had justified the policy of resisting Hitler, equally 
justified the policy of resisting Stalin and, in retrospect, it was hard 
not to wonder whether too much energy and too little thought had 
been: put into the problem of resisting Hitler and, a further reflection, 
whether those who had said it was no business of the United States 
to resist Hitler had not been right.‘ 


1] believe that President Truman’s proposal to send Chief Justice Vinson to 
Moscow in the autumn of 1948, although it sent shudders down the spine of the 
State Department, was popular with the mass of Americans. I was on President 
Truman’s campaign train when the project was announced and discarded, and I 
think the President’s stock went up with the audiences he addressed. 

* The phrase is Miss Rose Macaulay’s. 

* The phrase is the late Hugh Kingsmill’s. I may say that I do not include 
Mr. K. Zilliacus in the nut cutlet group. 

4 The similarity of the party line of the Communists and the America Firsters 
during the period between September 1939 and June 1941 was due, of course, 
to the instructions sent to the American Communist party by the Comintern. 
But there is a consistent isolationist line that can be traced in America from the 
days of the dispute over Hitler to the days of the dispute over Stalin. Theextension 
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Tt cannot be wondered at that the American people, even before 
the Korean war, were increasingly bewildered and increasingly 
angry. The frustration that followed the first war ‘to make the world 
safe for democracy’, was nothing to the frustration that followed the 
second which had been merely to make the world safe. In either 
case, the disillusionment was complete. No policy, no prudence, no 
energy, no victory, no generosity could, it appeared, restore the 
old, peaceful, secure days of the quite recent past.! 

Looking out on the world they might repeat Andrew Marvell’s 
lines: 


What luckless apple did we taste, 
To make us mortal and thee waste? 


And that disillusionment was bound to breed in the Americans not 
only a natural vigilance, but a morbid fear of being again led up the 
garden path, and a corresponding anger against the forces that had, 
in so short a time, made rotten the fruits of victory and postponed 
again the restoration of that ease, that confidence, that hope that 
were the birthright of all Americans. For the first time in its 
history, the most fortunate of great peoples found that it had to 
share the common disabilities of others, fear, tension, the sacrifices 
imposed by that eternal vigilance that is the price of liberty. Like 
Macbeth, the United States could sleep no more and like all in- 
somniacs, the nerves became fretted, the judgment uneven.? 


Vv 


If it was a shock to learn that brief, never uncritical, largely 
prudential and accidental ‘friendship’ with the Soviet rulers had 
paid off so badly, that trust had not bred trust, it was far more of a 


of neither Hitler’s empire nor Stalin’s are America’s business. She can look 
after herself. The main difference is that on the whole, the people who detest 
Stalin and propose to do nothing about it, detest him more than they detested 
Hitler. But the policy is the same. Their hearts are not allowed to rule their heads. 

1 The wave of nostalgia for the not very remote past that has swept over the 
American stage and over American literature in recent years is due, in great 
part, to the sense of unease of today and regrets for the days when all America 
and not merely Oklahoma Territory could feel that everything was going her 
way. 
* The late Justice Brandeis used to say that his mind never worked better 
than when he was sleepless late at night, but his judgment worked very badly 
indeed. 
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shock to find that a great many peoples and a great many govern- 
ments that were not Communist, including some that were deter- 
minedly anti-Communist, did not, once American policy had 
conspicuously changed, throw themselves into the arms of the 
United States and accept, without questioning, American leadership. 

Worse still, they learned that their motives as well as wisdom 
were deeply doubted and that as between the open brutality of the 
Kremlin and the more sugar-coated greed and ambition of the 
White House, many people in Europe, Asia and Africa (not to 
speak of Latin-America) found it hard to distinguish and that a 
surprising number found it hard to choose and when they did 
choose, found it a great temptation to choose the U.S.S.R. which at 
least could, when it chose, speak their language, the language of the 
bright young remakers of the world round 1912. 

But the antics of the intellectuals angered the Americans (except 
such Americans as were themselves intellectuals) less than the 
visible fact that the American people and government at the end of 
a war that they had not sought’ and which they could reasonably 
claim to have seriously helped to win, were regarded with suspicion 
not only by the defeated (they made up in flattery and docility 
for their previous misconduct) but by allies whom they could 
plausibly claim to have rescued. For a nation that is trained to 
equate popularity and desert and was conscious of desert, the 
attitude of the European nations was startling and even odious. 

That the American people and the average American should 
have been astonished at the attitude of so much of the outside world 
to America and to American civilization is natural enough. They may 
well have thought France and Britain and many other countries had 
out-done the traditional Austrian statesman who said ‘we will 
astonish the world by our ingratitude’. Twice, inside one generation, 
the Americans had become involved in a war they did not make and 
had provided the decisive forces for victory. If, after the First World 
War, much could be said of the narrowness, complacency, short- 
sightedness of American policy, this could not be said of the attitude 
of the Administration, of Congress, of the American people after the 
Second World War. American private generosity was even more 


1 The theory (so far confined to the more extreme critics) that it was the 
American capitalists who planned the last war is not yet in general circulation. 
Tt may be soon. 
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lavish after 1945 than after 1918. And, of course, the American 
share in blood and tears was far greater than in the short rehearsal of 
1918. The quick but remote and calculated mobilization of American 
resources in the period between April 1917 and the Armistice of 
1918 was very different from the immediate immersion of the United 
States in total war in December 1941. Pearl Harbor, Manila, 
Bataan, Coral Sea, Midway, this was a very different baptism of fire 
from that of either the Navy or the Army in 1917-18. And the initial 
disasters should have bred a common sympathy between the 
common victims. 

The war, too, involved America at home as well as abroad. 
There was far more general use of the draft, far more extensive 
economic diversion of resources, a far longer period of desperate 
and doubtful effort, and a far more visible preponderance of Ameri- 
can power in the final victory. These things, added together, made 
the American people far more conscious of its involvement in the 
second war than in the first and fuller of a deep and justified pride. 
Yet it is always foolish to look for gratitude and many Americans 
no doubt remembered the piece of worldly wisdom that counsels 
you ‘never to do a man a good turn; he will never forgive you’. 

But what shocked and startled the American people most was not 
the discovery that gratitude was not available, but that the evident 
common interest was ignored, that acts of policy, of enlightened 
self-interest were seen not only as that (which is reasonable), but 
as evidence of grasping ambition, as instruments of domination, as 
gifts more dangerous than any borne by Greeks. Ships loaded with 
essential supplies were held up, trains delayed or sabotaged, the 
most ingenious talents used to show that things were not what they 
seem and that, if not quite as dangerous as Nazi Germany, the 
United States was a power of a type so different from the liberated 
nations, so incapable of wisdom or generosity, that only the necessity 
of eating—and not always that—could justify the rashness, the 
near treason of close association with the country that sent the 
armies of Eisenhower and the fleets of Nimitz to free the world from 
the then immediate menace of an Axis triumph. 

Of course, most of these things were and are said by Communists 


1 In the first war, the American Army used French artillery, British rifles and 
planes. The day of the jeep, the Flying Fortresses, the Garand rifle, etc., was far 
off in 1918. 
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and most of the more credulous listeners to them were and are Com- 
munists or fellow-travellers. But the existence ofso many Communists 
and fellow-travellers is itself part of the world picture. And notall of 
those who hate or fear American designs are devotees or even dupes 
of Moscow. There is in the world picture of America an element of 
hostility that has to be allowed for and that might be there (though 
it would not be so dangerous) even had Lenin and Trotsky failed in 
their attempt to take over the collapsing structure of imperial Russia. 

It is this that the average American fails to understand. He is told, 
and rightly told, that such and such a country is deeply anti-Com- 
munist; he is told that such and such a person is deeply anti- 
Communist; and, seeing the United States as the main barrier to 
Communism, he thinks it more than strange, almost treasonable that 
this country, that politician or publicist, is not as pro-American as 
he is anti-Russian. When told by a French intellectual or an English 
journalist that both the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. are enemies of true 
freedom or civilization or are, at any rate, incapable of understanding 
it, he gets angry, which is natural, but too seldom is his curiosity 
aroused as to why these statements can be made, these sentiments 
be uttered and welcomed. 

In other regions of the world, in Asia and Africa, for instance, 
he finds leaders who, using the American political vocabulary, 
using American industrial and business techniques, yet display no 
anti-Communist zeal at all and do not necessarily see in a Commu- 
nist victory, at any rate in a Communist victory elsewhere, any very 
deadly threat to their way of life or to their freedom. The American 
looks all over the world for natural allies, natural because the 
United States and France and India and Pakistan are linked not only 
by economic interests shared or benefits conferred, but by acommon 
ideology. And he finds far fewer than he expects and none of the 
allies quite come up to his expectations. 

As long as this discovery breeds no more trouble than resentment, 
a resolution to rely solely on American power, semi-ironical 
reflections on human nature, no deep harm is done. Allies always 
bicker and squabble, more even in cold war than in hot. But it is 
much more serious when the American begins to doubt the 
possibility of allies and the reality of those common interests and 
ideas to which appeal has so often been made and whose reality 
events seem so often to bely. 
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VI 


The problem of why the American picture of the world looks 
irrelevant or often looks irrelevant in Africa or India is a subject 
by itself. And in Europe and in countries deeply affected by European 
attitudes, Australia, Canada, Latin America, there are important if 
less serious barriers to mutual trust and understanding that, in 
America, are very generally ignored. 

The first of these barriers is the very different view of modern 
American history held by Americans and by most ill-informed 
outsiders, that is by most outsiders. To the Americans it is still a 
success story, the United States still ‘the last, best hope of earth’, 
‘democracy’, ‘freedom’, ‘progress’, are all terms best exemplified in 
American practice. Often this is no more than a national naivety 
common to all peoples. But it is often also a deep, uncritical, 
uncriticized view of modern history that is not widely shared out- 
side the United States. To the American, the United States is still 
‘the land of the free and the home of the brave’, the American 
Revolution the beginning of real history, the United States the 
most successful, by far the most successful, example of what happens 
when you give free men a free hand, when the old barriers of castes 
and hereditary privilege are swept away, when the public school and 
the free press and churches free from all state control are promoted 
or protected by a governmental system ‘dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal’. That this is so, the average American 
sees no reason to doubt. All around him are the proofs, the roads, 
the schools, the cars, the churches, the papers, the frigidaires, 
television, the comics, art galleries, men rising every day from the 
rank and file, a nation in which (with one or two conspicuous 
exceptions like the negroes), every boy and girl has an equal chance 
for success. Where is there anything like it in the world? And the 
answer is nowhere. How then can there be this scepticism of the 
American way of life, these doubts as to the beneficent results if it 
becomes ‘a joy in widest commonalty spread’, this refusal to go 
about getting the American results the American way? England has 
Church schools, France has doubts about Coca-cola, Italy is not 
enthusiastic about co-education. And where are their cars, swimming- 
pools, class-less communities? It is so obvious that what the world 
needs is what America has got, that it is more than disconcerting 
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to find that a lot of the world doesn’t need it, wants, apparently 
something quite different and a lot more of the world may want 
what America has, but is very slow about trying to get it the Ameri- 
can way. 

The American is puzzled and he seeks for a simple explanation 
and, unfortunately there is a simple explanation at hand which 
does, indeed, explain occasional outbursts of Americanophobia, 
which does occasionally explain some of the demonstrations of fear 
and distrust which perplex and annoy Americans, but which does 
not account for all or nearly all of the resistance to American 
leadership that can be noted. Russia does buy people; Russia does 
frighten people; Russia does, with more and more difficulty, convert 
people. But the great sources of anti-American feeling are not 
Russian in origin. They have their source first of all in human nature 
and then in a change in the historical position of the United States 
that is too little noted in America. 

The human side is not hard to understand. Literature is full of 
resentful grandees who sneer at the magnificence of the nouveaux 
riches even when not above profiting by it. Britain and France are 
the broken-down grandees and their child or protégé is certainly 
rich and the wealth is recent enough to give an added pang to the 
contemplators of their fallen greatness.’ To have to adjust financial 
policy to the whims of Wall Street or still worse of the American 
Treasury was galling to the Bank of England and the Bank of France 
whose vast new buildings were erected, as so often happens, just as 
power began to slip (St. Peter’s was no sign of a new age of faith). 
Lower down the scale, the opulence of the American soldier, with 
its inevitable result in irritation in less-favoured soldieries, its 
upsetting of so many markets, provoked hostile speculation as to 
the source of so much wealth and ironical speculation as to the 
compatibility of so much comfort and military efficiency. 

Did America provide the funds to buy and edit the Boswell 
Papers? That was a bad sign of the bad times. Did they outshine all 

1° There were two causes which gave to the productions of American industry 
displayed in the Great Exhibition a character totally distinct from that which is 
found in those of many other countries. In the first place whole districts are 
wholly devoted to the pursuit of agriculture, disregarding mining, trades and 
manufactures; and secondly in the United States, it is rare to find wealth so 
accumulated as to favour the expenditure of large sums upon articles of luxury.’ 
(The Great Exhibition of 1851, A Commemorative Album, p. 76.) 
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other pilgrims to the Holy Year in splendour and generosity, if 
not in real piety? That provoked un-Christian thoughts. Did 
Italian masterpieces pass from English to American hands? That 
was an insult to true art, for Lord Burlington and the rest were 
dilettanti in a different and better sense than J. P. Morgan and 
Andrew Mellon. All of these types of irritation are human, tolerable 
and not really very important. Lord and Lady Littlehampton might 
resent their fallen state, but the readers of the Daily Express were 
more amused than indignant at their straits in New York.! 

Far more serious was the mass irritation, fostered in many 
countries of western Europe, by the wealth, not of single Americans 
seen making a splash, but by the wealth of the American community 
in face of European poverty. There was and is nothing startling 
in European poverty. War is the most wasteful of human activities 
and Europe, in the past forty years, has gone in for war with the 
abandon of a young man inheriting a fortune: 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas, 
Show the spirit of an heir. 


Unfortunately, as Johnson’s young man found, the guineas don’t 
last for ever and what the thrifty grandsires, Gladstone, Thiers, all 
the grasping businessmen and thriving craftsmen had accumulated, 
was spent. It would be asking too much of human nature, in the mass 
or individually, to expect that the spendthrift would like the cousin 
who had somehow or other managed to avoid dissipating his 
inheritance, had, indeed, greatly increased it. 

That in the disparity of fortunes there was a great deal of luck, 
good on one side, bad on the other, both sides were ready to admit. 
But to the victim of bad luck all his misfortunes were merely bad 
luck, all the good fortunes of the other merely good luck. The 
fortunate American, as a government and as an individual, found it 
easier to be a little more objective. He admitted a good deal of bad 
luck in the generation of present European poverty, he admitted 
some luck in his own opulence. 

But these concessions were not enough for the critics of America. 


1 More amusing was the real and deep irritation of British visitors to Switzer- 
land and Italy to find that currency restrictions had made them among the less 
desirable tourists. It was bad enough in Switzerland, but it was worse still in 
Italy where the really lavish spenders were not even Swiss or Belgians or 
Americans but rich /ealtans. 
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For they had, in moments of careless good cheer (like the British 
general election of 1945), chosen to ignore that you cannot waste 
your cake and eat it and when the discovery was made in 1947 that 
this sad truth was true, it was natural for politicians to blame 
somebody else, indeed it was highly prudential of them to do so lest 
some of the losses of the nation should be imputed to bad manage- 
ment as well as bad luck. So it came about, as a doctrine that was 
more insinuated than asserted, that whatever America did was done 
for profit and that by accepting whatever America gave us, we were 
benefiting America; if gratitude was in the picture at all, it was due 
from America to us. 

This argument, when it had any respectable character at all (which 
was seldom), took the form of a naive version of Keynesian doctrine. 
To avoid a slump caused by the falling off of export markets, 
America was forced to give away her surplus. It was a natural enough 
argument in a country like Britain where the need for requited 
exports was indeed great and even in a country like France, where 
the alternative to an increase of exports was a return to a standard of 
living that most of the French people had abandoned in the period 
between the two wars, a standard based on thrift and tenacious if not 
always intelligent labour. What was ignored was that no country is 
forced to give things away; exports are payments for imports and 
nearly all of what America exported could be consumed at home by 
the same simple method of giving it away there and giving it away to 
voters who could reward the generous Congressmen as no European 
can do. Yet the Marshall Plan could be represented as a gift horse 
deserving the most careful dental inspection if not immediate 
dispatch to the knacker’s yard. 

This kind of nonsense got more listeners and more believers in 
France than in England, for in France economic argument in public 
has always been at a low level. But it got audiences in England too 
for it was emotionally mixed-up with human resentment and with 
another theory that muddled the minds of many. 

Tt was very visible that the war had terribly impoverished Britain. 
It was very visible that it had not, in the same degree, impoverished 


1] have heard this argument in slightly varying forms at a great many public 
meetings in Britain since 1947. It can be reduced to a kind of syllogism. Wall 
Street rules America; Wall Street seeks only profit; American policy (e.g. the 
Marshall Plan) is a profit-making scheme. 
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the United States. So it must have enriched the United States and, of 
course, at our expense. Therefore Marshall or other aid was a mere 
drop in the bucket of what we were owed by the Americans, 
inadequate and pharisaical conscience money. 

It is true that under the forced draught of war demand, American 
capital equipment in many departments of the economy was in- 
creased. It is true that remote from the battlefields and with great 
unused reserves of capital and labour, the United States was able to 
produce its prodigious war effort with less strain on the civilian econ- 
omy than was put on the economies of Germany or Russia or Britain. 
But the labour reserves, the capital reserves were existing if mis- 
managed American assets; they were not removed by some sleight 
of hand from our or Russian custody. The United States paid for all 
her own war effort and for a great part of the war effort of her allies. 
The ‘gains’ of the American economy, the shares in British com- 
panies sold to raise dollars for instance, could have been acquired 
much cheaper by the expenditure of a month’s war costs or by 
earmarking Lend-Lease for that purpose. And the steel, cotton, oil 
that went to clothe and arm and move the American armed forces 
was so much removed from the national assets of the American 
people. The wealth of America was wealth made by Americans as, in 
great part, our poverty was made by our follies. Yet the view that the 
war had been a good thing for America, that another war would 
be a good thing for America, still clouds the European public mind 
or a numerically important section of it. For, as Cal Coolidge said, 
‘the business of the United States is business’ and so it must have 
been for business that the Marines fought at Iwo Jima or the infantry 
held at Bastogne. 

That there is more to American wealth than luck and the ill- 
gotten gains of the late war is, of course, admitted by most people. 
Particularly revealing are the comments of the ‘teams’ of British 
employers and workers who have gone to America to discover what 
makes the American economy so productive. They give many and 
varying answers, but there is one that is repeated again and again; 
there is a different attitude to work. It is explained, also over and 


1 This foolish if human attitude was explained by Napoleon I. He was asked 
why his brothers and sisters whom he had made kings and princes sti!l quarrelled 
with him so much and were so ungrateful. ‘They think I have cheated them out 
of their share in the inheritance of our father the late King.’ 
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over again, that it is not that the American worker or manager works 
harder than his British counterpart, but he seems to get more work 
done. One used to be taught that work was done when the point of 
application of a force moved; that is the kind of work that Americans 
still go in for. Work, from the British point of view, is being around 
on the job, not necessarily doing the job or, alternatively, British 
workers must like doing things the hard way—as is not improbable 
in a nation of cricketers. 

But it seems to a great many British workers that the Americans, 
for all their alleged gains, motor-cars, nylon stockings, deep freezes 
and the like, are victims of a confidence trick, for they are getting 
high wages but the ‘bosses’ are getting high profits and what good 
are high wages if they are a function of high profits?! There is, too, a 
natural suspicion that the British managerial class, for whatever 
reason, is not in a much better position to deliver the goods than is 
the British worker, a view of their managerial class held even more 
firmly and more plausibly by the French and Italian worker. There 
is, too, a general preference for leisure to other goods. The habit of 
preferring time to money is spreading; it can be seen spreading 
pretty fast in America. There are psychological reasons why modern 
industrial society may be undermining its own position by making it 
harder and harder to get people to respond to the old, simple 
economic stimuli. All of these forces help to account for the suspicion 
with which the news of ‘America the Golden’ is received. 


VII 


Politically, the most important obstacle to a realistic under- 
standing of American policy is that, for at least a generation, 
America has been for the more articulate members of the workers, 
and for an increasing proportion of the intellectuals, suspect. For the 
United States, once the ‘last, best hope of earth’, has become the 
enemy of progress, the seductress that tries, with her literally 
meretricious charms, to divert the new pilgrim from the path of 
progress. The old view of the United States as the home of the 
helpless and oppressed, the patron of liberty, is dead or nearly dead. 
To Swinburne it seemed quite natural to congratulate Walt Whitman 


1 The fallacy behind the apparent identification of ‘prosperity’ with tangible 
material well-being to which the American worker is a victim, has been con- 
clusively exposed by Leslie James in Americans in Glasshouses. 
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on the liberty he enjoyed as a natural birthright in America. To that 
generation, the America that, at such a cost, abolished slavery 
had, at last, redeemed the promise of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Lincoln was the last great American world figure representing 
the hopes of the masses of mankind. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say the last but one, for Woodrow Wilson, for a month 
or two, embodied the hopes of the multitudes exhausted by the war, 
intoxicated by the idea of a new birth of freedom and peace. But 
Wilson, unluckily for him, was not assassinated in the moment of 
his triumph and the hopes of the winter of 1918-19 died. Since then, 
no American leader has been for the hearts of the simple, the em- 
bodiment of their hopes, the shield against their fears. Roosevelt 
was it for many, but already the Communist conquest of the minds of 
so many millions of the European poor had done its work and if, for 
a brief period, he was quickly moved up to rank next to Stalin, he 
would have been made an imperialist war-monger quite as quickly 
had he lived. America no longer symbolizes the political hopes of the 
masses outside America. 

This fact puzzled young and patriotic American soldiers in Britain 
who not only found their British opposite numbers much more 
politically-minded, but quite unconvinced of the superiority of the 
American political system, largely convinced that it was, in fact, a 
cover for nefarious designs by ‘ Wall Street’ and ‘Big Business’. Of 
course the majority of soldiers in no country are politically-minded, 
but many more are in Europe than in America and, as far as such 
generalizations are safe, most of the politically-minded soldiers and 
civilians regarded then and, though less confidently, now regard the 
United States as a backward country from a social and political 
point of view. The American in his turn can see archaic survivals in 
the political life of England, of Belgium, even of Italy and France. 
Why is the Pope not content to wear the simple dress and live the 
simple life of a Methodist bishop? The examples could be multiplied 
but the problem would not change its character. The strange outside 
world that is dependent on America for economic well-being, for 
national independence, for the preservation of the alleged common 
traditions of western civilization, is yet surprisingly indifferent to 
the character of the society to which it owes these things and so the 
outside world must be lazy, crazy, incompetent and, in sum, 
unintelligible. 
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What has been ignored in America is the divergence in the 
economic and social experience of the American people and the experi- 
ence of their ‘natural’ allies. For a variety of reasons, in the 
last two generations, the masses of the European industrial nations 
have been convinced that the game is rigged against them, that the 
present social order is unjust and inefficient (in that order), that the 
making of a new egalitarian society is the prime need of the modern 
world, that, in short, revolution, peaceful or otherwise, is the order 
of the day. The myth of the Revolution, the repeated condemnation 
of capitalist society, as wicked, wasteful, exploitative, doomed, has 
done its work. And the United States, which has had a different 
history, appears less as the holder of the lamp of liberty than as the 
last stronghold of the old, bad, order, refusing to go forward herself 
and busily bolstering up the decaying capitalist system by bribes and 
threats all over the world. 

Where did these prepossessions come from? They came, often 
enough, at secondhand from American sources. The greater wealth, 
the great opportunities of American life have been a commonplace 
of European folk belief for a century, perhaps for more, the tides of 
emigration to America show that. But as the evolution of industrial 
society produced its inevitable stresses and strains, in America as in 
Europe, the indigenous American criticism of American life was 
gleefully reported in Europe. ‘That’, said the conservative, ‘is what 
your Godless republic is really like!’ ‘That’, said your revolutionary, 
anarchist, syndicalist, Marxist, ‘is what capitalism and formal 
“democracy” is like at its lucky best!’ 

So all the American critics of American life were popularized in 
European radical literature. Bellamy’s Looking Backward was a best- 
seller; so was Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. American 
editions of radical classics like Capital were in wide circulation; a 
line of The Red Flag commemorates the martyrdom of the Chicago 
anarchists and British radical journals reproduced that early 
American comic strip whose hero was ‘Henry Dubb’, the docile, 
gullible victim of the Boss, the Sad Sack of the class war. How many 
leaders of the Labour party got their ideas of American society from 
books like Jack London’s /ron Heel with its prophetic vision of 
a fascist tyranny based on a revolution that failed and its failure to 
contemplate the real possibilities of a tyranny based on a revolution 
that succeeded? 
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Then came the impact, first of Coolidge prosperity and then of 
Hoover depression. The European worker, conditioned, softened, if 
you like, by social services, often found the America of Coolidge’s 
‘Golden Day’ harsh and unfriendly, the state, as represented by the 
police, often an open instrument of the other side. 

This is not to say that the European immigrant despised the 
crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table. It was to better himself 
that he had emigrated, and that he had emigrated presumably showed 
that he was more mentally attuned to the American scheme of things 
than were his brethren who stayed at home.? But the change in the 
climate of opinion in Europe, very inadequately matched in American 
opinion, made him feel less at home in the rushing, free-for-all life 
of Coolidge’s America. Then came the Depression. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the damage done to American prestige 
by that great disaster. True, the Depression was world-wide (whose 
fault was that?). True, it did not in America take the more desperate 
forms it did in, say, Russia. But the impact of the American slump 
on the European economy was greater than the impact of the 
European or Asiatic slump on the American economy; Europe was 
already far more dependent on American economic health than 
America was on Europe’s. Then America was the great show piece 
of the capitalist world, the reply to Russia; all the exultant propa- 
ganda of the booming twenties recoiled. Hopeful pilgrims who had 
gone to seek the secret of high wages found that it had been, for the 
moment, lost. The European businessman, the banker, the politician 
had all their grievances, more or less genuine, more or less pas- 
sionately felt, more or less serving the human need for a scapegoat. 
But it was not in these classes that most damage was done. It was in 


1] remember discussing a strike with a picket in a mid-west city in 1934. The 
picket had just discovered that a police sergeant on duty had been robbing the 
storeroom of the plant he was protecting. An English member of the picket, a 
fairly recent immigrant, was full of righteous indignation; he wanted publicity, 
the nearest equivalent of a question in Parliament, etc. His American colleagues 
laughed, calmed him down and asserted complacently, ‘We've got the bastard 
now; God help the scabs’. 

* This was more probably true of immigrants before 1920 than later. The 
European workers who came out to America were then making a deliberate 
choice and usually knew, by repute, roughly what kind of society they were 
entering. But after that great and ominous event, the restriction of immigration, 
a decision of policy more serious than any tariff, it was a matter of luck whether 
or not a would-be immigrant could hold out long enough to get a visa to get to 
America. 
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the ranks of the workers. Up till then, despite the ideological 
differences, some of the old prestige of America had remained. The 
pressure on the immigration quotas showed that. Many of the 
criticisms that the intellectuals had been launching at America had 
been taken fairly lightly by the workers, especially if they had any 
direct knowledge of America and many of them had; many more had 
indirect family knowledge. 

But the Depression changed all that. The tide of immigration 
turned. Emigrants began to leave the United States (they had no 
family farms to go to). Each brought harrowing stories of the 
misery of the unemployed, of the collapse of relief and all their tales 
of woe were spread, exaggerated, used in evidence by zealots who 
had the extra motive of concealing the fact that there was a famine 
raging in the Workers’ Fatherland. Perhaps an unemployed auto- 
mobile worker in Detroit was no worse off than an unemployed 
shipyard worker in Glasgow or mechanic in Duisburg, but the 
contrast between the dream and the reality and the apparent in- 
difference of organized society was greater. Justly or unjustly, 
American prestige received a blow whose effects are still visible, 
important and dangerous. 

True, the New Deal did something to offset the news of the bread 
lines, of ‘Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?’, of bonus marchers, of 
ten, fifteen million unemployed. But it became evident, very soon, 
that the New Deal was not abolishing unemployment and in the 
increasing pressure of world events, Abyssinia, Spain, Munich, war, 
the real achievements of the New Deal were forgotten; the growth 
of unions, the foundations of the social service state, the changes in 
law, custom, temper that were making the United States more like 
Europe, that is but for one important exception. For the United 
States was not going Socialist, fewer Americans than in 1912 wanted 
to give the state direct economic control and responsibility and that 
was, by 1939, the political heresy, the sign of wilful blindness to the 
movement of society. So the stereotype of America remained more 
or less unchanged; a country doomed to boom and bust and to 
involving the world in both (the first was sometimes grudgingly 


1 It was discovered, during the war, that 8 per cent of the population of Great 
Britain had been in the United States for longer or shorter periods. Most of these 
visitors were workers. They knew more about America than an intellectual 
could learn on the Riviera or at a Summer School or even on a lecturing tour. 
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admitted not to be a totally bad thing by the few critics who could 
add). But even when the salvation of Britain—and of the Soviet 
Union—depended on the prodigious American industrial effort, 
here was a widespread disposition to nod ominously and talk of the 
nevitable and fairly imminent smash or to recall anything that 
discredited the American system, lynching, racial discrimination, 
mob violence. 

Now it must be admitted that all these things existed or exist and 
that the American case in the world and American power in the 
world is lessened by the genuine weaknesses of America, whether 
they are exaggerated weaknesses or weaknesses that need only to be 
stated, coldly, to make the contrast between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. less startling than good Americans or good Europeans would 
like it to be. ‘America is promises’ and many of those promises 
have been broken in whole or part. In that, America is not unlike 
other societies, but then few other societies have promised so much; 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness’. Can we wonder that the 
contrast between the dream and the reality is often too much, so that 
European men (and American men) turn from a society that falls so 
far short of its target, as other men have turned from the French 
Revolution, the Russian Revolution, the Christian faith? And 
because the American credo is so optimistic, leaves so little place for 
human failure, for human weakness, it is harder for the American, 
or for the pro-American, to digest such outrages to the American 
promises as lynching, for the outbursts of ‘law enforced’ violence by 
police and vigilantes, for the vehemence of internal hatreds between 
religious, racial groups, political or class groups. 

These crimes, these extravagances are all paid for in the present 
world conflict. If some monstrous perversion of justice in the 
satellites is shaking the faith of the faithful, there is usually some 
American crime that can be dragged in. There is, for instance, 
always Sacco and Vanzetti. The Soviets knew what they were doing 
when they named a model factory after the two anarchists who would 
have got no better reception and a much shorter shrift had they lived 

1] have known men who had been in German, Spanish, Russian concentra- 
tion camps who could yet speak of Hitler, Franco, Stalin with far more self- 
control and objectivity than many rich Americans spoke or still speak of 
Roosevelt. And I have found that writing on any really controversial topic in 


America (like religion or race) produces far more violent correspondence than 
it does in Europe. 
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in the U.S.S.R. and not in Massachusetts.! For, to the outside world 
(and not merely to the Communists or near-Communist world) 
American criminal justice has no very high repute and to the vast 
immigrant population in the United States and their kin outside 
it, ‘justice’ was done by one foreign ‘group’, the Americans, on 
another ‘the immigrants’.* So a government like that of the state of 
Georgia, so every corruption in low or high places, feeds the 
propaganda flames. It might be thought that America can offset its 
new rich police captains and even higher offenders, by pointing to the 
astonishingly high proportion of Communist leaders, in all countries, 
who turn out (on the testimony of their comrades and often on 
their own) to have been lackeys of capitalism, spies, embezzlers, 
poisoners, etc. But the cases are not on all fours. For the Russians 
claim (and find formally intelligent people outside to believe them) 
that all these sinners are led astray by a wicked capitalist world, 
whereas no one pretends that Governor Talmadge of Georgia 
learned his political theories (whatever we may think of resemblances 
in practice) from the rulers of the U.S.S.R. Nor has any tie-up 
between gamblers and fixers on one side and the Cominform or 
the Kremlin been found, so far, by the most vigilant senator. 
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The fact must be faced; there are enough evils in our world, and 
in its leading state, to justify anger and, for some temperaments, 


1 We know from his biographer that the late President Lowell of Harvard 
never doubted that he did right in supporting the conviction of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. But few prophecies have been less accurate than that of Chief Justice 
Taft when he wrote to President Lowell: ‘The quiet that has now followed the 
execution is an evidence of how artificial and perverse the promoters of the 
propaganda were’ (Henry Aaron Yeomans, Abbort Lawrence Lowell, p. 494). 
John Brown was certainly ‘guilty as charged’ and was probably a homicidal 
maniac as well, but who remembers the name of the judge who sentenced him 
or of the Governor of Virginia who refused to commute the sentence? We only 
remember who captured him, by the extraordinary coincidence that he was 
Colonel Robert E. Lee. Such are the injustices of history; so a distinguished 
Roman official Gallio (brother of a very eminent writer Seneca), is only remem- 
bered because of his dealings with an obscure Jewish sectary, St. Paul, and is 
now often verbally confused with Galileo. 

* This view may have been totally unjust in Massachusetts in 1927 but at that 
time there was a bootlegger, with a good Harvard connexion, who called him- 
self Lowell (it was not his real name). He thought, he said, it helped him with 
the cops. 
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despair.’ And any truthful representation of America to Europe will 
involve admissions that can be damaging. Yet the admissions must 
be made. Russian propaganda does not really depend on truth or 
even on verisimilitude; it depends on affirmation and on suppression. 
We must not think that these are not powerful weapons; they are. 
But they are not weapons open to us. We cannot call in all copies of 
The Pickwick Papers because the ingenious copy-writers of the 
Russian reptile press can represent Eatanswill as an adequate picture 
of an English election today. We may regret that an English-made 
film version of an American novel about immigrant life in America 
is shown widely in the Communist belt in Paris. We cannot help 
giving arms to the enemy; he is, after all, in part our enemy because 
in his world no such quixotic generosity is conceivable, because his 
freedom is our servitude. 

And there is undoubtedly a danger that we shall (and especially 
that America will) be tempted to paint everything couleur de rose in 
the Russian manner. But too many people know that life is not 
couleur de rose anywhere and too many Europeans know the servi- 
tudes as well as the grandeurs of American life. Nor will a simple 
affirmation of the material wealth and power of America be in 
itself enough to rally the doubtful or to win over the apathetic. Is 
that power available now? Will it be used to save us or to save 
America over our bodies and our ruins? Will American wealth 
really be used to create wealth or merely to ensure, for America, a 
kind of peace in which she can go her rich, comfortable, safe way? 


1 There are areas of our world where something like despair is natural if 
wrong, in Dr. Malan’s South Africa for instance. 

* Mr. Douglas Hyde has told us (/ Believed, p. 208) of the embarrassment of 
the (English) Daily Worker when its docile readers came into contact with their 
comrades of the Red Army of whose cultural attainments they had heard such 
glowing fairy tales. ‘The volume of letters and protests became such that we 
could no longer ignore them. We had a top-level discussion on the question and 
decided that the only thing for it was to explain the situation and to hope that 
not too much of our earlier propaganda would be remembered.’ Communists 
have cultivated a talent for total oblivion that is not at the disposal of The Voice 
of America. 

3 I remember being shown during the war some specimen propaganda broad- 
casts to Italy to be put over by an American organization. One began: ‘Take 
down The World Almanac.’ The Italian peasant, taking it down from his well- 
stocked bookcase, could then read that Ohio produced more steel than Italy, 
etc., etc. This was no doubt intended to persuade him that his ruler had backed 
a loser. But Italian peasants are like peasants everywhere, they ‘have to be 
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Nor is it advisable to identify America completely with a vague 
system of economic and social life called ‘free enterprise’. Free 
enterprise of the American type may be a luxury that some countries 
cannot afford. The American businessman, still more the American 
advertising man tends to talk and think as if there was a system of 
economic activity in America that exists in a pure form, unaffected 
by legal, governmental, historical traditions. But it is inside the 
framework provided by those traditions and institutions, as well as 
inside the fortunate geographical location of the United States, that 
‘free enterprise’ works. It is not the only place that it works; there 
are doubtless many other places where it could work to the general 
benefit. But to attribute all the wealth of America to so vague a 
concept as ‘free enterprise’, is like attributing the absence of light- 
ning in California to free enterprise (which involves imputing the 
biame for earthquakes to that versatile system, too). Nor is the 
identification of the great principles of American life with the current 
needs of a business or a group of businesses, good politics, at any 
rate outside America. The right to buy branded goods may be one 
of the fundamental freedoms. An ingenious economist could probably 
make a case for it. But to assert this is not the way to approach 
Europe or Asia, suitable as it may have been to the mental climate 
of Oakland, California. 

Nor is a taboo on any serious study of what the enemy believes or 
says he believes, really helpful. While it is untrue that nobody but 
an ex-Communist can understand the Communists or effectively 
counter them, it is true that one who has no knowledge of Commu- 
nist doctrine at all, or who finds it totally incomprehensible that any 
decent, intelligent, honest man or woman can feel or can ever have 
felt any attraction to the doctrine, is not going to be a very effective 
counter-propagandist. Indeed, encountering for the first time an 
adroit and zealous Communist with no more equipment than the 
new inquisitors would permit, he might be converted himself. 
Sound American principles are no answer, in themselves, to Plek- 
hanov. I do not wish to fall into the trap of assuming that there is 
no case for vigilance in American education or American administra- 
tion. The existence of a party devoted to revolution and to secret 


shown’. Mere affirmations of power with no proof of intention to use it, and 
use it for the benefit of those addressed, does not win friends or really influence 
people. Threats (d la Russe) really do more at that stage of the argument. 
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conspiracy, a party which dismisses as bourgeois nonsense the old 
view that to renounce, by perjury, your deepest beliefs, wasto surrend- 
era most important part of your moral assets, does create serious prob- 
lems. This view, of course, makes Test Acts and test oaths nearly use- 
less they could catch Protestant and Catholics alike in the old days in 
England, but in the modern world, they catch nobody! who does not 
wish to be caught. Mere oaths can catch Quakers, but not Com- 
munists. And in the alarm, in some degree, the justifiable alarm bred 
by the discovery that some high federal officials, for instance, have 
been secret Communists, there has been given a chance to fanatics 
and scoundrels to wreak vengeance and acquire notoriety. 

In a Europe where so much harm has been done by delators, by 
professional and profitable zeal in the denunciation of the helpless 
(some of whom, no doubt, were guilty; some merely unlucky; some 
merely victims of malice or greed or careless error) any fear of the 
transfer across the Iron Curtain of one of the methods of the 
People’s Democracies, or of the revival of the atmosphere, of some 
parts of France in 1944-5 weakens, again, the claim of the United 
States (and of its friends) on the moral assets of the West. 

There is a better way to break down the real and the artificially 
engendered hostility to America that is so rampant in Europe. Let 
the facts of American generosity be stressed. Let there also be stressed 
the tact, the almost excessive tact with which that aid has been 
administered. Think of the tolerance of the American government 
towards its beneficiaries compared with the ruthless intolerance of 
the Russian government to its satellite governments. Can anyone 
think that the rulers of Czechoslovakia or Poland or Rumania have 
any chance of guarding the interests of their countries against those 
of the Soviet Union when there is a real clash? Can anyone doubt 
that it is impossible for one of the Communist nominees in these 

1It has recently been stated by an important left-wing journal that it is 
natural for people who would lose their jobs if they admitted to having been or 
to being Communists, to take a false oath. In more backward days, persecuted 
and persecutors alike had a higher view of human nature. 

* Lest I be misunderstood, I hasten to say that I do not know in England of 
Communists, open or secret, holding important posts, who would prefer their 
duty to their party to their duty to their country. The English mind has a great 
talent for holding two or more totally contradictory doctrines at the same time. 
But, of course, to give English Communists the benefit of this doubt is ratherlike a 


jealous husband congratulating an acquaintance whom he believes to be impotent 
on his good behaviour. ‘Of course J don’t suspect you, old chap.’ 
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countries or their followers to be a ‘patriot’ in any sense given to the 
word till the last few years? A Continental Communist cannot be, in 
the old sense of the word, a good citizen.1 The case of Tito, to name 
only the living, proves that obedience, as in the old Russian and 
Chinese empires, is the one sufficient virtue. The Americans have 
allowed, have encouraged the freedom, the dignity, the power of 
independent action of the countries they have tried to aid. Harp 
on that, in a world where the old Asiatic traditions of servility 
are being enforced over more and more of Europe! 

But harp on other things. Recall to Europe that it was to America 
that so many millions went, that so many still want to go, while so 
few have ever, even at the palmiest days, wanted to go to the 
U.S.S.R. And we must not forget that America has other allies 
than 


exultation, agonies and love and man’s unconquerable mind. 


These are excellent things to have on your side, though we know 
more about the conquerability of the mind than Wordsworth did. 
But there is also laughter on our side. His friends, as well as his 
enemies, can laugh at Mr. Truman, but the mere thought of Krokodil 
even daring to hint at anything risible in any part of the conduct 
and career of Stalin, is to commit the offence of imagining 
treason.” 

The very disorder and variety of American life that, often rightly, 
distresses the devotee of planned spontaneity, has its charm in a 
regimented world. Play up the great legend of the Wild West that 
all Europe, west of the Iron Curtain, knows and loves. For against 
the legend of the grasping millionaire can be set the gallant cowboy, 
even the gallant Ir dian. To see a Paris audience many of whom 
must have been largely working class, fascinated by ‘Annie du Far 


1 See above for Britain. 

Tn all the fuss over Mr. Truman’s vehement letter to the music critic who 
criticized Miss Margaret Truman’s musical equipment, not enough was made of 
the fact that the President was reduced to the role of an angry, but impotent 
loving father. How different the atmosphere of Moscow is can be seen in 
Alexander Werth’s Musical Uproar in Moscow, a lesson to musicians and critics 
who find the capitalist world is too much for them. In our hag-ridden world, 
the Hume-Truman controversy has its moral, which is that both Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Truman can keep their jobs after a row that in the new, democratic 
world of the East, could only end in abject surrender, needless to say by the 
critic. 
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West’, with its evocation of the matiére d’ Amérique was to get a 
lesson in propaganda.! Let Karl May fight Karl Marx in Germany. 

Napoleon said that when the news of his death came (he did not 
foresee his downfall) people would give a sigh of relief. So it may 
be today. Even in Russia, with many generations of Tsarist training, 
the deification of Stalin may be boring many, especially the young. 
The touched-up photographs, ten times life size, the attribution to 
Stalin of everything good that happens, from the purification of 
musical taste to the clarification of problems in philology, these 
must irritate ‘the irreverent young and if there are no irreverent 
young in Russia, our state is bad indeed. 

Let America and her associates admit that there are many questions 
to which we do not know the answers and do not profess to. There 
may soon be a great demand for rulers who are limited and admit 
their limitations. We may even make fun of the great sacred cows 
of the fellow-travelling world in the West, remind ourselves how 
seldom it is that a painter or actor has anything of interest to say 
outside his painting or acting.? Ridicule hurts and weakens if it 
does not kill. 

Of course, the Americans (and we) suffer from all the genuine 
faults in our ideas and conduct and we deserve to suffer. We may be 
tempted to complacency as we contrast the better sides of our society 
with the worst of theirs and that is a weakness to which, at the 
moment, America seems especially prone. But what is needed now is 
both a rational confidence in real American superiorities and a 
willingness to see, to admit, and to amend real American faults 
(which are so often the faults of all the West). And we should 
remember that this critical assessment and this passion for amend- 
ment is one of the deepest American traits. It will remain and, if it is 


1 There is, of course, plenty of material in Russian history for equivalent 
legend; the Cossacks who went east could be equated with the pioneers who 
went west. But in a state where the sacredness of authority is now the official 
doctrine, it may be unsafe to boost even rebels like Pugachev or to recall the 
bank-robbing days of Stalin himself. 

* T am informed by a competent authority that Picasso’s peace dove could not 
possibly fly; that if it left the ark, it would drown. This, of course, does not 
matter to the older admirers of Picasso, but it suggests that, even in his work for 
the party, the old master has failed to obey the canons of true art as preached 
and practised in Moscow. Naturally he prefers the freedom and money of the 
West but why he should be regarded as a great man as well as a great painter is 
a little hard to see. 
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thwarted or driven out of public life, it may turn very sour indeed. 
It was in part the complacency of the Harding-Coolidge eras that 
bred the Communist recruits, the Communist sympathizers. Equal 
complacency, equal hostility to any thought that the most nervous 
patriot can find dangerous, will have the same result. In the great 
and difficult battle which faces America and her allies, candour, self- 
criticism, objectivity will not alone give victory, their absence will 
ensure defeat. For there are limits to the kind of war, political or 
military, that any society can fight and America must and, wisely 
led, will fight inside hers, which are not those of the consecrated 
party lie or of the truth determined and enforced by any political 
body. 


If this be treason make the most of it. 
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Chapter Six 


THE SITUATION 


It was the custom of a famous English editor! to end his powerful 
leading articles with a quotation from Bishop Butler. ‘Things and 
actions are what they are and the consequences of them will be 
what they will be; why then should we desire to be deceived?’ To 
many readers, the quotation seemed a platitude not worth repeating, 
but in modern times, platitudes are often neglected truths. For 
Bishop Butler was putting his finger on a human weakness that 
can seldom have been more indulged in, or more exploited, than in 
our age. And the consequences of the passion for being deceived 
lie about us in ruins and the threat of ruins. 

The first thing to notice in our present situation is that it will be 
with us for a very long time. In a special sense, this is the ‘Age of 
Revolution’, because ‘revolution’ is an instrument in the hands of a 
great state, or that state is an instrument in the hands of an organized 
revolution that is on the march and that, on its own premises (which 
there is no reason to believe are not sincerely held), cannot settle 
permanently for anything but the whole world. A time may come 
when these premises will be believed in less sincerely or not believed 
in at all. There may be all kinds of changes inside the Soviet System 
(though none that are likely to restore anything like modern 
American society). There may be changes and adjustments in the 
western world that will diminish the advantages (such as they are) 
of the Soviet system and increase ours (which are already great). 
But that time is not yet. 

And the first fact in the situation that we must always keep in the 
forefront of our minds, is that peace, in the old sense, is probably 


1]. L. Garvin of The Observer. 
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out of the question for this generation. To understand the nature of 
the Soviet government is to be forced to dismiss those hopes that 
are based on our all being ‘reasonable’ people, all anxious to settle 
down to reconstruction, to peaceful development, to live and let live, 
the kind of optimistic day-dreaming that can be guaranteed to get 
applause at a Labour party meeting. But it is day-dreaming. As the 
foremost authority on Russian foreign policy puts it: ‘It is further 
necessary to keep clearly in mind, that by virtue of the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology itself, the régime is bound to be continually 
threatened as long as non-Communist states exist. For between a 
society like that of Soviet Russia, where the proletarian revolution is 
in the past, and the “capitalist’’ world, where this revolution is in the 
future, there is an unbridgeable gulf. Even bourgeois democracy, 
the most highly developed social form known to the capitalist world, 
is incapable of autonomous development into Socialism. The soi- 
disant Democratic Socialism of the West—ail those Socialist parties 
which do not accept the leadership of the Russian Communist 
party—is simply an element of confusion designed to prevent the 
working-class seeing clearly the historical issues involved.”! 

As long as this is believed, it is wisdom for the Soviet govern- 
ment, if it can do so cheaply, to increase every form of world 
disorder. It cannot wish the workers of Britain or France to settle 
down, as they might do if their level of well-being rose. It was wise 
to attempt to sabotage the Marshall Plan which was designed to 
produce that very stability that the rulers of the U.S.S.R. must 
deplore.* No more than Rome could welcome the recovery of 
Carthage, can Moscow welcome the recovery of the West or the 
pacification of the Orient, or a successful settlenient of the land 
question in southern Italy, or a reduction of race tension in the 
United States. The list of desirable things that Moscow must think 
highly undesirable is long; the samples are enough. 

1 Max Beloff, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, Vol. Il, p. 391. 

* This is not to say that the rulers of the U.S.S.R. were wise in the way they 
undertook to torpedo the Marshall Plan in the summer of 1947. It would have 
been wiser to have played their cards closer to their chests. But Soviet tactics 
have often been badly designed, based, as they often have been, on particular or 
general illusion. But given the premise that there is an ‘irrepressible conflict’ (to 
quote Senator Seward) between the two worlds, the rulers of Russia must fear 
western economic progress and stability as much as the leaders of the South 


feared the implications of the Census of 1860 that showed how fast the North 
was pushing ahead of them. 
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The second fact to notice is that whether the Russian state 
possesses the Revolution, or is possessed by it, or whether they 
live together in a more or less harmonious symbiosis, Russia has 
‘the Revolution’ and the Revolution has the Red Army and the 
other imposing material resources of the Russian state, from gold 
and platinum to terror and conquest. Simple diplomacy of the old 
type, simple counter-revolutionary activity of the old type are not 
enough. 

The situation created by the double role of the Soviet govern- 
ment is new. Parallels, it is true, can be suggested, the role of Philip 
II as head of the House of Austria and also as head of the Catholic 
party in Europe is one. But Philip II was not Pope and the Pope was 
not a Patriarch of Moscow, an official as much under Philip’s orders 
as an admiral or a general. Indeed, Philip II had to put up with a 
good deal of what may be called ‘Titoism’ from various occupants 
of the Holy See. In the same way, there were plenty of partisans of 
the French Revolution in all countries, from aristocratic members of 
the Grand Whiggery in England, to radicals of all kinds in Ireland, 
Scotland, America, Germany, Holland, Spain. But Anacharsis 
Klootz and Hazlitt, even Wolfe Tone and Daendels, were not 
agents of an elaborately organized permanent conspiracy in the 
sense that Togliatti, Thorez, Rakosi and the rest are.t 

It is to this reality of the Russian role that many people still find 
it hard to adjust themselves? and faced with this novel situation, the 


1T list only representative leaders at present alive, not yet under indictment 
or incommunicado. I assume that Thorez’s illness is genuine and that if he dies, 
his death will be natural, though it is as hard to say what is a natural death for a 
Communist leader today as it was for a Roman noble under Nero. 

2 Thus Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean writes as if what marked Russian foreign 
policy off from that of other great powers, was ‘the combination of nineteenth- 
century diplomacy and twentieth-century propaganda. . . . The complex skein 
of old nationalist aspirations and modern ideological concepts runs through all of 
Russia’s policies on international political and economic problems’ (The United 
States and Russia, p. 147). But this is to ignore the role that conspiracy and 
induced treason play in Russian (or Soviet) foreign policy. Fuchs, Nunn May, 
Gold were not propagandists; they were traitors. Nor were they, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, victims of propaganda. They may well have been victims of 
vanity, moral and otherwise, but it was something much more serious than 
propaganda that produced their treason: 

Their honour rooted in dishonour stood 
And faith, unfaithful, kept them falsely true. 
To reduce all this to propaganda is like reducing Guinevere to propaganda. 
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bad conscience, or the muddled heads of the West are not so much 
angry, as perplexed, by the open appearance of treason and so resolve, 
in many cases, to refuse to notice what it is. If Communist leaders are 
capable of freeing themselves so completely from the ordinary 
shackles of ‘bourgeois’ or ‘national’ morality, this is often assumed 
to show that they possess some new, moral insight that others lack. 
It may show that Duclos and Marty are pioneers in a new civiliza- 
tion, but it is only a survival of our belief in the short-lived religion 
of automatic progress, that makes us linger over the comforting 
thought that what it is their aim to produce muse be better than 
our society. It may be worse; a great deal worse. I think it would be. 

Again, the revolutionary tradition makes us see in Communist 
leaders and adherents heirs of the heroic days of Blanqui, Delescluze, 
Silvio Pellico and the other martyrs. There is no reason to suppose 
that they are more like the victims than they are like their gaolers or 
killers.1 The fact that a man or woman, worker, actor, divine, scientist 
is a Communist tells us nothing about him except that he will bear 
watching. This lesson has been brought home to us in a sufficiently 
dramatic form by the Fuchs, Pontecorvo, Boyer, and other cases 
of scientific treason. For it was obviously assumed that party 
membership, or affiliation, or family connexions had no importance 
compared with the double assurance given by devotion to science 
and by the common standards of truth and loyalty bred by the 
western academic tradition. But devotion to science is devotion 
to science and nothing else. It is an old and exploded view that 
knowledge is virtue and a more recently exploded view that there is 
an automatic transfer brought about by study in special fields, that 
the ‘honesty’ that a physicist needs (otherwise his physics won’t 
work), somehow leaks into his general attitude to life. 

But the kind of loyalty that was relied on in these men was bred, 
not by science, but by a western tradition that Communist doctrine 
regards as irrelevant and indeed dangerous. The concepts of loyalty 
and honesty are not a product of science, though it is possible that a 
society in which these virtues are always preached and often prac- 

1 Judgments of this kind are always relative in any case. Joubert, the French 
moralist, a man remarkably free from national or party feeling, casually mentions 
‘le bourreau Bronte’. This, I fear, refers to Horatio, Viscount Nelson in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom and Duke of Bronte in the peerage of the Two 
Sicilies. For an Englishman he is the victor of Trafalgar; for Joubert he was a 
partner in the judicial murder of Carracciolo. 
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tised may be the only society in which, over any extended period of 
time, science can flourish. It may be that a society (like that of Soviet 
Russia) where science, like all other forms of human activity, is 
subordinate to politics, where Lysenko-Michurinism is imposed at 
mass meetings and where dissent is punished more severely than by 
not being elected to the Royal Society as soon as you think you 
should be, cannot breed the type of man who, historically speaking, 
has been the pioneer in the development of science. And, of course, if 
Soviet scientists really kept on asking themselves, is this dialectical 
enough? what would Engels say? progress would slow up. On this 
belief, Bertrand Russell founds part of his relative optimism about 
the prospects of our society against theirs. 

But it may be that we are the victims of an historical illusion. In 
the West, on the whole, science has been ‘liberal’, its leaders 
humanitarian men with the outlook of the Enlightenment and with 
political views that insisted on the liberal virtues, on the importance 
of general intellectual liberty, on the importance of human dignity. 
But this identification of science with ‘liberalism’ may have been due 
to the fact that science progressed fastest in western countries where 
this was the general intellectual tradition. 

But imperial Germany showed that leadership in science was quite 
compatible with stoutly reactionary views or with political indiffer- 
ence. It was Du Bois-Reymond, not a contemptible figure, who 
announced to a cheering hall that the University of Berlin was proud 
to be ‘the intellectual bodyguard of the House of Hohenzollern’. 
And one of the first ‘intellectual’ recruits to Nazism was a Nobel 
prizeman.? 

It is often said that scientists are conscience-stricken about the 
kind of work they are forced to do, and distressed in their pro- 
fessional consciences by the imposition of secrecy for ‘security’ 
reasons. That many security regulations are foolish may be assumed 


1 The great propagandists of the modern scientific outlook, the founders of 
the Ecole Polytechnique, welcomed the arrival in power of General Bonaparte. 
Was he not one of themselves? They learned better, later, but their attitude, at 
any rate, shows that brilliance in the physical sciences may be accompanied with 
a good deal of political naivety. 

2 Of course, there were notable and noble exceptions like Max Planck, but 
there is nothing in the history of Germany to suggest that scientists, as such, 
cannot adjust themselves to authoritarian political régimes. It was, after all, 
Lord Coke not Bacon who resisted the intrusions of James I into the field 
of law. 
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and that they are a nuisance, whether they are foolish or not, may 
be assumed with even more certainty, but the argument that it is 
something in science that breeds those conscientious scruples would 
be more convincing if we had evidence of Russian scientists suffering 
these pangs and still more convincing if one of the scientists whose 
anger at secrecy we are asked to respect, had turned over any of the 
secrets he acquired to Britain as well as to Russia. 

This is not to suggest that scientists are especially wicked or even 
especially foolish (though something of a case could be made for the 
latter view), but that they are human and when they are Commu- 
nists, behave like Communists and devote to the cause what Lenin 
demanded of all Communists, ‘the whole of their lives’ or, in a very 
different sense from that intended by Jefferson, ‘their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honour’. To notice this is not to be 
inquisitorial; it is to be awake. 

And noticing the kind of appeal made to men of science and, often 
enough, successfully made, may clear our minds of the lingering 
optimism that blinds us to the perpetual threat under which all 
societies live today. It is also important to notice that in these and 
other cases, we need not assume great wickedness, great moral 
turpitude, great moral sensitivity or indeed any very exceptional 
qualities of any kind (except the specialized quality that makes the 
traitor, or even the mere sympathizer, valuable to the U.S.S.R., that 
is to say to political scientists like Stalin, Molotov, the late Zhdanov, 
etc.). For scientists are but men and, like all men, have their weak 
spot and, like most men, the chance to develop to the utmost that one 
talent which they naturally think it death to hide, is likely to be their 
weakest spot. 

Nothing is more natural than that a man of science convinced 
that, with greater resources, he could do great things, seeing the 
waste of armaments, irritated by the confusions, by the disorder 
of any society that allows free play to individual choice, should 
be tempted by a system that promises an end to conflict, that preaches 
and practises a high regard for scientific achievement and imposes 
a formal order which appears to abolish the time- and money- 
wasting anarchy of what we call ‘free’ societies. That is to say, that 


1 Professor Pontecorvo might have turned over the secrets he carried off to 
Russia to his wife’s native land, Sweden. They could hardly have been dangerous 
to the peace of the world in the hands of so firmly neutral a country. 
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the Russian claims and, to some extent, the Russian achievements 
naturally appeal to men mostly unprepared to give to the study of 
politics more than a fraction of their time and intelligence. Scientists, 
especially physicists, are thus ‘naturals’ where Communist propa- 
ganda is concerned. There is a state claiming to be based on science 
where both science and the scientist are given rank, rewards and 
respect—all at what may seem a reasonably low political price.t 

And we have to remember that it is not only scientists who can be 
won over by promises of a society that asks only the abandonment 
of independent judgment, of the right to have a voice, however 
feeble, in the direction of the society of which you are a member, 
that insists only that there is no private zone of life, no area in 
which family feeling, friendship, love may resist the claims of the 
omnipotent state. That nations which had never known political 
freedom in the western sense should not miss it, would not really 
have surprised the critical Victorians (though they might have been 
surprised that nations and continents greedily claiming all else that 
the West could give, should show indifference to this). But that 
nations which had known the western tradition, the tradition of 
human dignity and independence, of not only the rights of minorities, 
but the good chance that minorities were right, shat would have 
startled them indeed. Yet it has come about. We have seen it in 
Italy, in Germany, in even more extravagant forms in Russia. And 
all of these nations in varying degrees (Russia, of course, least of 
them) had learned something of that western tradition. 

And, naturally enough, in nations and continents in which this 
tradition is a very recent import, there need be no great sense of 
loss when whatever tiny buds of the western tradition that had 
appeared, are summarily snipped off.* We cannot assume, that is to 
say, that there is a great, conscious demand for western freedom 
which the ‘free’ nations of Asia, the nascent ‘free’ nations of Africa 

1 It does not follow that the ‘ideal’ society will always be embodied in a 
formally ‘left’ state. The reverence of imperial Germany for science was highly 
attractive to scientists before the First World War. Mr. Bensington, in Wells's 
The Food of the Gods, said ‘that in Germany, it was an ascertained fact that a man 
with an idea like his would at once have twenty thousand properly-fitted cubic 
feet of laboratory placed at his disposal’. For Germany now read Russia. 

* At the time when ‘People’s justice’ is raging in China, the Indian judges 
have been asserting the tradition of the common law against the executive in 


defence of the liberties that, in Communist China, have even less existence that 
they had in the China of the Kuomintang. 
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really treasure. The Greek concept of the free citizen was an anomaly 
in the world of the great Oriental monarchies; our conception of 
freedom may be something of an anomaly in the world of today. At 
any rate, we should never assume that it is not and that we can rely 
on forces that we loosely call ‘democratic’ or ‘freedom-loving’ in 
Asia or perhaps in Russia, to mean by those words what we mean. 

Nor is this all, unfortunately, for it is not quite certain that our 
modern world, in the West, is not producing, has not produced 
large groups of people for whom the concept of freedom (which 
involves risk and responsibility) has no real attraction. The ‘fear of 
freedom’, to use Erich Fromm’s phrase, may be more widespread 
than the love of freedom that democratic theory, till very recent 
times, assumed to be innate and always ready to be brought to the 
surface by the proper means. We cannot be quize certain that there is 
a vast, untapped demand for our freedom that we have only to get 
at by adequate ‘political’ market research and adequate salesmanship 
to turn the tables on our enemies. For the metaphor may be only too 
adequate. We may be trying to create a market and we may find 
far more obstacles to that creation than the vendors of fountain pens, 
lipstick, motor-cars, Coca-cola have found. 

We are perfectly familiar with the idea that advertising can create 
very artificial wants that, but for publicity, would not have been felt. 
Fashions in dress, in household equipment, in cars can be created and 
exploited. What we are less willing to admit is that political propa- 
ganda can create political equivalents of this ‘keeping up with the 
Joneses’. True, many waves of discontent are based on grievances 
that are felt spontaneously enough. It did not need the propaganda of 
William Lloyd Garrison or the Grimké sisters to persuade an intelli- 
gent slave that he would rather be free, or a starving Irish peasant 
that he would rather eat than die of hunger or famine fever. But there 


1 American policy and, still more, the American public mind has been led 
astray by a false identification of ‘national freedom’ and ‘democracy’. The 
United States (and her allies) were fighting the Axis which was ‘fascist’, conse- 
quently anti-democratic, an enemy of ‘freedom’. Therefore, so the syllogism 
ran, all the countries that want ‘freedom’ are on our side. But in all countries of 
Asia there were plenty of people who wanted ‘national’ freedom and who were 
quite willing to take it from the Japanese, with no thought for the destruction 
of Chinese or Philippine ‘freedom’. A good nationalist is never his brother’s 
keeper. So there were Japanese partisans in India, Burma, Java and the Philip- 
pines and not all of them were mere profiteers of defeat. Some of them, like 
Ghose in India, are still national heroes. 
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have been plenty of men content with their lot in conditions that 
would seem intolerable to men with different expectations or habits, 
or, perhaps, with less equable temperaments.! The absence of 
divine discontent, the predilection of the average man for having his 
little pleasures here and now has irritated reformers and revolution- 
aries for centuries.” 

But it is not merely in torpidity, in merely conservative acceptance 
or swinish content, that we may find an obstacle to that moral 
mobilization of the ‘free world’ on which so much reliance is placed 
and which would certainly be one of our chief weapons—if we could 
get our hands on the hilt. For we assume that men want to be, 
in some degree, masters of their fate, that they admire and will 
follow the man who is his own leader and wishes to lead them, 
but not to impose on them any burden other than intelligent 
collaboration for a common end. We assume, that is, that our 
society in the West is still producing leaders like Lincoln and 
Churchill and peoples worthy of having them as leaders. I believe 
that this is still true, but it may not stay true and, often uncon- 
sciously, we are not only making more difficult the role of the 
Lincolns and Churchills, but we are making it less likely that 
there will be the political equivalents of the American and British 
peoples who followed Lincoln and Churchill. And those leaders 
and their peoples both believed that men had a duty to order their 
own lives, that no one could do it for them. 

It is possible to be very pessimistic about the survival in the 
modern world of the habits and values of what Riesman calls the 
ages of ‘inner direction’. For it is not only in 1984 that social 
pressures make conformity a welcome duty, indeed the only 


1 ‘The healthy stomach is nothing if not conservative. Few radicals have good 
digestions’ (Samuel Butler). 

* Philosophical idealists, Mr. Plamenatz tells us (Consent, Freedom and Political 
Obligation, p. 50), ‘call in the assistance of metaphor and refer to irrational men 
as “‘slaves to their lower impulses”. The fact that many men, particularly those 
who have made it their business to improve the condition of their fellows, have 
had recourse to this metaphor proves only that one of the best ways of exciting 
in people a desire to alter their condition, whether moral or economical, is to 
persuade them that they are slaves to whatever it is of which their would-be 
benefactors wish them to be rid.’ 

* To forestall criticism, I may say that I am aware that the leadership of 
Lincoln and Churchill was not universally accepted or ever accepted blindly. 
That is the difference between leadership (in the western sense) and the Fiihrer- 
prinzip or the worship of the Genius of Marshal Stalin. 
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possible way of life. The increase in scale of the economic unit, 
the increase in power of the political unit, the decline of religious 
beliefs that insisted on the unique and overwhelming importance of 
the moral choice of the individual (and the unique importance of 
that choice for God), all combine in the more advanced societies to 
weaken for the average man (at every social and economic level), 
any temptation to strike out for himself, to stand out as himself. 
To be a ‘regular fellow’ is not only a way to get on; it is a way to 
live a happy and approved life, for who could live a happy and 
disapproved life with no more to bolster up such a choice than is 
provided by current off-the-hook social and political slogans? To a 
greater and greater degree this is an age of ‘other direction’! 

If we are to avoid producing nations conditioned to make 
adjusting themselves to their society and their neighbours the chief 
virtue, the only virtue, we shall have to cherish all the legitimate 
rights of our enemies, for our sakes not theirs.2 And we should 
retrace our steps in education, in political discourse, if we have 
reason to suspect that we are producing more innocent, more 
amiable subjects instead of often difficult citizens. 


1 “This new need for approval goes well beyond the human and opportunistic 
reasons that lead people in any age to care very much what others think of them. 
People, in general, want and need to be liked, but it is only the other-directed 
type that make others its chief source of direction and its chief area of sensitivity 
and concern’ (David Riesman, ‘The Saving Remnant’ in Years of the Modern, 
p- 124). If we hold with Mr. Riesman that the ‘saving remnant’ needs to be 
preserved and, indeed, treasured, an educational system that aims at producing 
simply conformity, co-operative social attitudes, an acceptance of one’s role in 
a ‘Friendship system’ (to quote again from Mr. Riesman) will make the remnant 
smaller and smaller and most effectually empty the old concept of ‘liberty’ of | 
any meaning. Zealous purgers of schools and universities, please note. 

* This is not to say that we should disarm ourselves before open or secret 
enemies, or palliate treason or treachery. But it does mean that we should not go 
on pointless witch hunts, probe into the political affiliations of dancers or mouth- 
organ players. It is one thing (as The New York Times has pointed out) to assert 
that no Communist should be employed in a secret department, perhaps that no 
Communist should be employed by any government department, and another 
to halt the career of a film actor because he has been a Communist, or even if he 
still is one. It is a pity to take the political opinions of painters or actors too 
seriously and though Picasso must be very naive if he has really got indignant 
because American capitalists no longer buy his pictures, his politics have no 
particular connexion with his painting. His painting should not make us take 
his politics too seriously, or his politics make us take his painting too lightly. 
But it is on our principles, not theirs, that we should protect all the rights of 
Communists that are not a clear and present danger to the existence of our own 
society. 
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But we must not forget that this process has gone some way with 
us and that it must have gone a much longer way with the subjects of 
a society which has used with complete ruthlessness and great skill 
its power of excluding criticism, imposing blinkers, destroying 
human dignity when it is an obstacle. (The mere possibility of 
human dignity, of a refusal, on any conceivable grounds to be a 
good Soviet citizen, that is a willing serf of the Ruler, is of course a 
stumbling-block and stone of offence to the rulers of Russia, as is, 
we may suspect, what remains of their own human dignity.) 

It is not surprising that Russian prisoners in Germany, after the 
war, who had the best of reasons for not wanting to return home, 
had often no resentment of the fate that would be in store for them 
if they did return home. They were like the children of cruel and 
criminally negligent parents who yet cannot think themselves out of 
the environment of beatings, starvation and dirt.1 They do not wish 
to be tortured or starved, but they do not doubt the power and the 
rightness of the power that beats and starves them. Millions of 
Russians may want liberation, but it would be rash to assume that 
they want it in our terms or can grasp, even in a vague way, what 
our terms are.” 


1 An investigation made of recent Russian deserters showed that most of them 

fled the Soviet Zone because they disliked some aspect of Soviet life, but hardly 
any because they had any positive attraction to, or knowledge of, ‘the western 
way’. 
? Behind this question lies a deeper and more alarming one, the question put 
by Hannah Arendt. In the West, we do not know whether people can become 
adjusted to a régime of arbitrary terror or come to accept it as one of the natural 
perils of life as peasants accept the eruptions of Vesuvius or mining or fishing 
communities the risks of their livelihoods. So we may exaggerate the degree of 
stress that is felt by the products of totalitarianism. ‘Although we have enough 
reports from concentration camps to assess the possibilities of total domination 
and to catch a glimpse into the abyss of the “possible”, we do not know the 
extent of character transformation possible under a totalitarian régime. We know 
even less how many of the normal people around us would be willing to accept 
the totalitarian way of life—that is, to pay the price of a considerably shorter 
life for the assured fulfilment of all their career dreams. It is easy to realize the 
extent to which totalitarian propaganda and even some totalitarian institutions 
answer the needs of the new homeless masses, but it is almost impossible to 
know how many of them, if they are further exposed to a constant threat of 
unemployment, will gladly acquiesce to a “ population policy” that consists of 
regular elimination of surplus people, and how many, once they have fully 
grasped their growing incapacity to bear the burden of modern life, will gladly 
conform to a system that, together with spontaneity, eliminates responsibility. 

“In other words, while we know the operation and the specific function of the 
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Nor must we neglect the possibility that the rulers of Russia 
may have given to enough of the Russians what passes (with their 
limited knowledge) for a tolerable life, even if it means that classes, 
groups and individuals are killed outright or swept off to prison 
camps which may even profit the majority of the Russian people.' 
And if it be said that no group of people can be even tolerably happy 
knowing that so many millions are unhappy, this would imply 
that all slave societies, ancient and modern, were guilt ridden, which 
is doubtful. And if the Germans managed to ignore their concentra- 
tion camps, why should the Russians not ignore theirs?? 

For in the West, we have come to expect a regularity, a humanity, 
a flexibility in government that the greater part of the world has 
never known, and to despise a reverence or a docility in face of power 
that is customary over the greater part of the globe. Our devotion 
to the independence of man in face of authority, our dislike of 
unlimited authority, our conviction that a man whose only standard 
of behaviour is conformity is half-a-man, these attitudes, we are 
most of us convinced, give the essential note of our society and are 
that part of our civilization which the world would do best to seek 
after. 

But we should be chary of attributing these attitudes, this note, 
to any one of our institutions, to this device or that, and if we 
assume that only by the export and the imposition of this device can 


totalitarian secret police, we do not know how well or to what an extent the 
“secret” of this secret society corresponds to the secret desires and secret 
complicities of the masses in our time’ (Hannah Arendt, The Origins of Torali- 
tarianism, pp. 413-14). This may be too gloomy a view but before we hastily 
answer ‘impossible’, let us ask ourselves whether we believed the first news of 
the Nazi gas-chambers. (I didn’t.) How long was it before the Russian camps 
ceased to be interesting experiments in social rehabilitation and became what 
we know them to be? And we can remember that the new Chinese Revolution, 
so uncritically welcomed, is making public executions a great popular amusement 
as well as an object lesson. After all, lynching and the auto da fé have been highly 
popular amusements in America and Spain, as public executions have been in all 
countries. The conquests of humanity in the past two centuries may have been 
very temporary. It is not necessary to political wisdom to hold this view, but it 
is necessary to ponder the possibility. 

1T am not convinced by the argument that slave labour is always uneconomic. 

If it be said that the Germans did not know of Belsen, etc., that leaves the 
practical question where it was. For if Belsen could be hidden, so can the 
Russian camps—and much more easily. This reduces the guilt of the German 
and Russian people, but leaves the problem of political warfare unchanged. 
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the values of our culture be made world-wide, we are in for certain 
disillusionment. To classify the world into ‘Socialist’ and ‘Free 
Enterprise’ societies is as absurd when it is done by an indignant 
American businessman, seeing in Mr. Attlee the more or less 
conscious partner in Stalin’s crimes, as when it is done by a left- 
wing intellectual who thinks, or professes to think, that he and his 
ideal society have more in common with the society whose note is 
the M.V.D., than with the society whose note (according to some 
of its spokesmen) is the supremacy of business. 

There is undoubtedly a close relationship between all parts of a 
society. Even the apparent, even the real abuses and faults, tell us 
something about the society of which they are the blemishes or sores. 
There is, as Montesquieu told us, an ‘esprit des lois’. But it is 
extremely difficult to disentangle the various strands and extremely 
rash to be quite certain that the one you have disentangled is the 
Ariadne thread that alone will lead you out of the labyrinth. Life is 
never as simple as that. 

A danger in the black and white outlook is the assumption that 
progress must take more or less identical forms in all countries. 
(There is no great intellectual crime in making this mistake; Marx 
did it as well as the more naive American publicists and orators.) 
It is not only that the kind of social change that we mean by ‘pro- 
gress’ has taken an historical form in the West which it is not self- 
evident that it must take elsewhere. It may be so; the fact that the 
modern world that faces us and frightens us is the child of western 
society and no other is a fact to be pondered on, even if it remains a 
mystery. But we are not entitled to assume that it is so. 

Nor are we entitled to assume that, if it is so, all the earth can 
quickly be put on the path of progress. The greater part of the earth 
is poor to a degree that we cannot easily grasp. It will remain poor 
for a long time to come, even if we assume that population need not 
always outrun subsistence, or that natural resources are not being 


1 Of course the more sensible among the Leftward writers and thinkers didn’t 
believe this nonsense. Miss Barbara Ward ‘recalls a lunch in 1942” with that 
remarkable writer, the late George Orwell, in the course of which he banged the 
table and repeated again and again: ‘“‘ After the war you will not be able to work 
with Russia because it is a dictatorship. You will be able to work with America 
because it is a democracy”’ (Policy for the Wese (Penguin edition), p. 145). 
It would be unkind to recall what more professional thinkers, living and dead, 
were saying at this time. 
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dissipated faster than new wealth is being created. A great part of the 
globe cannot afford good government; it is too expensive.? 

Good schools, good roads, good health services, adequate 
systems of justice, adequate conservation policies cost a great deal 
of money. Even obviously desirable measures like the destruction of 
cocoa trees to stop the spread of swollen-shoot disease in West 
Africa may impose a crippling present loss, which can be seen, in 
return for a future benefit that men living on the edge of starvation 
cannot easily foresee. And an imperial power, even when it is 
legislating and administering for the good of its subjects, may earn 
more hatred by useful innovations than by traditional oppressions. 

But more serious is the position of countries where, by the 
abdication of the imperial powers or their absence from the scene, 
the job of adjusting these poor and technically backward societies 
to the present world is left to a native leadership—which may not be 
there or be competent. There is no historical law which provides 
that, when the need for some great transformation is at hand, there 
will be adequate political institutions ready to carry it out. It may 
be that in Persia, in China, in the Philippines, in the Arab lands, 
even in some South American states, the political and technical 
personnel for the transformation is not there. And the absence of an 
adequate political personnel is more important than the absence of an 
adequate technical personnel, for the first can always hire the second, 
can use the foreign specialists in the early stages, their pupils in the 
second stage, as Russia and Japan did. But if there is no adequate 
ruling class, either in power or on the way to power, the transforma- 
tion will not take place, or it will be carried out by other means, by 

1 The point can be illustrated by an anecdote from a country where political 
arithmetic is assumed to be second nature. There was a proposal put before the 
Convention of Royal Burghs in Scotland that all the burghs should strike a rate 
of a penny in the pound for a general purpose. It was enthusiastically supported 
by the Lord Provosts of Glasgow and Edinburgh. ‘A penny rate in my burgh’, 
said the Provost of Easter Anstruther, ‘will produce thirty shillings.’ The world 
is more like Easter Anstruther than like Glasgow or Edinburgh. 

* Nothing made French rule in Algeria more unpopular than the severity of 
the laws by which the conquerors tried to preserve what the goats had left of 
the ancient forest-cover and to make possible the re-afforestation of the hillsides. 
Yet few things were more desirable for the economic health of Algeria. The indi- 
vidual Arabs or the Arab villages that were heavily fined for permitting goats or 
fires to destroy the timber had no more sense of guilt (and just the same sense 
of injustice) as English poachers punished for ‘stealing’ the King’s red deer or 
the squire’s pheasants. 
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old-fashioned ‘imperialism’, as it was done in the nineteenth 
century, or by the new-fashioned imperialism which the Soviets 
have successfully exploited. 

That Soviet rule is imperialistic is evident. All power is con- 
centrated in the hands of a small, remote ruling group and all 
important decisions in all fields of policy are made as it determines. 
And it is believing too much to believe that the difficulties that all 
imperial powers have encountered are abolished by verbal changes. 

Yet there is an obvious danger in revolting against the more 
naive descriptions of the liberating work of the Soviet Union in 
the former imperial Russian dependencies of Central Asia and 
ignoring the fact that Russia may be improving the level of the 
subject peoples, even if the ‘liberation’ of the Turkmen and the 
rest is a myth. For the Russians are bringing modern techniques 
into stagnant societies that need them, need them to fight erosion 
and disease, societies that might not have been capable of making 
the adjustments to the modern world by themselves. There is, 
that is to say, a case for Russian imperialism as there is, or was, 
for British, or French, or Dutch imperialism. What is important to 
note, is that Russian rule is imperialist too, that the fiction of the 
‘autonomous republics’ is a fiction in all but minor matters. For 
the formal political superstructure is far less important than the 
political infra-structure, the rule by the Communist party, and that 
rule, in Samarkand or Khiva, is an aspect of rule from Moscow, 
as it is in Tiflis or Kiev.* 

1 There may be more than one variation in method. It is possible for example 
that President Perén is the Atatiirk of Argentina, using foreign specialists like 
Professor Richter to hasten the industrialization of the Republic. There are, of 
course, obvious differences between the two soldier statesmen, in battle ex- 
perience, and in the very different role they have allotted to women in politics. 
But economic techniques, provided with an adequate political framework, may 
be much more transferable than the traditional liberal thinks, or thought. 

® ‘In this one-party system, the key to the actual autonomous rights enjoyed 
by each Republic lies in the authority allowed to local party organizations in 
relation to the centre. .. . Article 72 goes on to declare that ‘‘the preservation of 
Party unity, the merciless struggle with the slightest efforts at double-dealing, 
at fractional strife or at causing a split, and the observance of Party and state 
discipline, all form the very first obligation of all members of the Party and all 
Party organizations.” . . . In spite of statutory provisions for the convening of an 
All-Union Congress not less than every three years (Article 29), no such Con- 
gress has been held since March 1939. Therefore, even theoretically, the rank 


and file have had no opportunity of expressing their views on party policy since 
that time’ (Kathleen M. Stahl, British and Sovier Colonial Systems, p. 86). 
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But that rule may be more advanced than the rule of comparable 
‘free states’ like Persia and the Persian peasant may have as little 
living interest in the survival of the Majlis as a Turkestan peasant 
has in the lively functioning of the political organs with which he 
has been presented. So, looking across the frontier, he may be filled 
not with horror, but with hope or, at any rate, with resignation. Of 
course, we may be sure that the economic interests of these regions 
will be sacrificed (if necessary) to the interests of the whole Union 
which, being translated, means of the ruling group. But that sacrifice 
may not be necessary all the time and those who might be most 
ready to see that the sacrifice was being imposed may be bought off 
by admission to the ruling class. 

For we must not assume that what the western powers have not 
really tried, cannot be done, the seduction of the ‘natural’, national 
leaders by the prospect of admission to the new ruling class. Could 
any Georgian dream of a career more dazzling than that of Stalin? 
After all, it was one of the greatest Roman triumphs to win over into 
the new cosmopolitan ruling class, with its uniform culture, the 
leaders of the conquered peoples, to make Spaniards like Seneca or 
Jews like St. Paul proud of their Roman citizenship. We must not 
be too sure that it cannot be done again. 

Of course, if China were both to be fully integrated into the 
Soviet system and to be effectually modernized by the Chinese 
Communist party, the temptation, the necessity of using Chinese 
nationalist feeling to establish the equality and autonomy of 
‘China’, face to face with ‘Russia’, would impose itself, with what 
results no man alive can know. Were the Soviet system forced to 
deal with the combination of race, economic, climatic and social 
questions that face the European powers in Africa, it might well 
have to become openly imperialist. Were it faced with the problem 
of remaking India, it might throw in its hand as Britain did. But, 
at the moment, the Soviet Union, with its small and comparatively 


1 The Russians, of course, gain by their traditional superiority to the more 
vulgar forms of race snobbery. Pushkin had an unhappy life in the St. Petersburg 
of Nicholas I, but it was a happier life than he could have had in the Washington 
of Andrew Jackson. Of course, as Mrs. Stahl points out: ‘The large pre- 
ponderance of Europeans over Asiatics in the U.S.S.R. as a whole makes the 
Communist solution of the racial question much simpler than it otherwise would 
be. Men of all races and colours throughout the Union can be made citizens with 
equal rights in all respects without the European population having to fear that 
they will be ousted and outnumbered’ (op. cit., pp. 73-4). 
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simple colonial problems can, in some regions, offer what may 
well seem a better life to the masses of societies that have not 
managed, for whatever reason, to provide themselves with the 
necessary political and social leadership from their own ruling classes 
or bourgeoisie and do this the more easily that it can, to a great 
degree, suppress news of failure and suppress resistance by terror. 

But that it can show some material successes is certain and, from 
that, it is an easy if dangerous jump to believe that it can show many 
more. A patriotic Chinese, faced with the poverty of that country, 
with what may be its increasing poverty and seeing no way out 
except a rapid increase in industrialization and a rapid increase in the 
output of the land, may conclude, in no selfish or vulgar intention, 
that only a vigorous, rigorous, modern power in China can do 
both and provide the necessary political authority without which the 
best schemes of industrial technicians and agronomists will come to 
nothing. And to that end, he may put up with a great deal of menda- 
city, a great deal of intellectual isolation and coercion, even with the 
shedding of a great deal of blood. He may be willing to pay the 
price of revolution. 

Of course, as has been insisted, the problems that Russia has 
so far dealt with and, if you like, has solved, have been on a very 
small scale compared with the problems of China, India, Africa. 
And to hark back to an old theme, the Bolsheviks had good luck as 
well as bad luck in the fact that it was Russia, not Germany or 
Britain, that they took over. For Russia was politically backward 
enough to be taken over and economically advanced enough to be 
worth taking over. If we suppose for an instant that the Communist 
experiment had been tried first, either in a country much more 
backward economically than imperial Russia, China or India or in a 


1 Some idea of the temptation thus offered can be got from a passage from 
Colin Clark’s The Conditions of Economic Progress (1951), p- 233- ‘Out of 700 
million acres of potentially cultivable land, in China only 190 million are 
actually used. The remainder is semi-arid and would not provide even a bare 
subsistence for man and beast if cultivated by ordinary Chinese methods. 
Dr. Baker suggests that it would be an economic proposition to win light crops 
from this area by tractor cultivation (provided steps were taken to check erosion) 
though the replacement of animal power in the densely populated and well- 
watered area would not be.’ What are parliamentary liberties 2 4a John Stuart 
Mill compared with dazzling prospects like that and could parliamentary govern- 
ment, in Mill’s manner, provide the political conditions for this conquest by 
tractor? (It is by no means certain that Mill thought it could.) 
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country with no more natural resources than Italy or Greece, we can 
see that (despite the undoubted handicaps imposed on the Bolsheviks 
by the war, by the civil war, by the comparatively low level of 
Russian literacy and technical resources) the Bolsheviks took over a 
goodly heritage, oil, platinum, gold, coal, a good deal of fertile soil, 
a vast area for development and, except in a few regions, a territory 
not burdened with the great curse of China, India, Poland and so 
many other countries, a rural population in great excess of the 
economic needs of the soil.1 And one of the great advantages 
of the Bolsheviks has been their ability to circumvent the current 
taboo on imperialism both by ingenious political camouflage of 
their authority and by simple, crude, ruthless use of power. 

The western world, especially the American leaders of the 
western world, have not these political resources—indeed, the 
Americans almost shudder at the thought of using even mild 
coercion, anything more than tentative advice, in face of the local 
powers that historical accident and American backing (as in Korea 
and the Philippines) have put into office. A natural sympathy with 
insurgent or resurgent nations, plus a natural smugness bred by a 
consciousness of virtue in general (and a premature confidence of 
success in the Philippines) have blinded Americans to some realities 
of the world in which their power is operating, even if they do not 
wish it to operate. Like the Roman Consul who liberated Greece 
from the Macedonian menace and gave back ‘freedom’ to the Greek 
cities, the Americans have ignored that it was their power that 
liberated Seoul and Manila and that you cannot simply give power 
away. So America has been blamed for the weaknesses of a political 
personnel that it can neither disown nor control.? 


1JIt was in one region where the population situation was possibly com- 
parable with that in Poland, the Ukraine, that the liquidation of the ‘Kulaks’ 
was carried out with the greatest ruthlessness. Of course, the Ukraine was much 
more fertile than Poland and, of course, it is in food production, especially 
grain production, that the failure of Bolshevik methods has been most marked. 

2 That a great many of the charges made against the governments of South 
Korea and the Philippine Republic are Communist inventions, I have no doubt. 
That a great many of the problems these governments have failed to solve may 
be, in western terms, insoluble, and, in Russian terms, soluble only after a brutal 
imposition of authority that would effectually make a mockery of independence, 
is also true. But the Cominform can use even truth as a weapon and there is 
some reason to believe that in Korea, the Philippines, Persia (other countries 
could be named), history (or even American education) has not provided an 
adequate native ruling class as yet. 
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So the representatives of the United States have been limited 
in Greece, in Iran, in South Korea to threatening to ‘cut’ financial 
aid like an English Ministry of Health inspector threatening a recal- 
citrant local authority. But in England, behind the cut in the grant, 
is the power to take over and what the ‘colonial’ world that wants 
and needs most, is some face-saving formula that will allow the 
payers of the piper to call some of the tune. ‘The native wood notes 
wild’ of the present rulers are too simple a melody for the present 
troubled age. How that is to be done is difficult, indeed, to say. For 
we assume and rightly assume, that a// nations, the most advanced 
as well as the most backward, are, at their most mature, like touchy 
adolescents and, not infrequently, like fractious babies who won’t be 
happy till they get it—it being often something they could not use 
if they got it and which, often, they will destroy if they do get it. 

Thus in those parts of the world that have not yet entered the 
modern technological stage, but which have the good luck (it is 
luck) to have in their territories great natural resources that the 
world covets, nationalist passion may indeed impoverish the 
‘exploiters’, but even more decisively impoverish the ‘owners’ of 
this natural bounty. 

The resentment, the jealousy, the righteous indignation that 
are provoked by seeing great economic assets, territorially located 
in ‘our own’ country yet controlled and possibly exploited by 
strangers, are very natural emotions. This is not to say that they 
are always rational emotions. But they are most likely to be felt, not 
by the poorest class of workers for whom the foreign corporation 
may be a far better employer than a native employer (if the native 
middle-men can be got out of the way), but the nascent intelligentsia 
for whom the power, wealth, and exclusiveness of the foreign 
corporation is a personal as well as a national affront. It is not sur- 
prising that students lead riots at Abadan against the Anglo-Iranian 
oil company, or that the simple process of ‘nationalization’ appeals 
to so many as the easiest as well as the justest of economic policies. 


1When a man like the late Alexander Woollcott develops to the full his 
personality, regardless of its impact on others, we can laugh or not according to 
taste, but we do not laugh or rage nearly enough when eminent politicians, or 
spokesmen for their countries, put on the same act. All nations, as publicly 
represented, behave like children and parents know what children can be. 

*It is obvious that these illusions are not confined to newly developed 
countries. They can be seen in Britain in the naive syndicalism of ‘the mines for 
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So all over the world, the expropriation of alien corporations is a 
natural nationalist programme that Communists can easily turn to 
their advantage. 

Yet things are not as simple as that. It was not the present 
inhabitants of Burma who put the oil into the soil or took it out. It is 
not the present or past inhabitants of Iran and Iraq who put the oil 
into the soil of the Middle East (it has been burning away wastefully 
since the days of Darius the Great). The primacy in capital resources 
and technical competence that the West has, will not last for ever, 
but it is a fact now. It could, indeed, be argued that the world has 
a right to exploit such resources, where the local inhabitants are 
incapable of doing so and that the true anti-social attitude is that of 
the indigenous dog-in-the-manger, who wishes to be bought off at 
a price high above his social value. 

In Venezuela, in the Dutch Indies, in Burma, in Iran, in Iraq, in 
Arabia, at Kimberley, on the Rand, on the Gold Coast, the rights and 
wrongs of ownership are very complicated indeed. The Arab in 
Morocco may envy and resent the great port of Casablanca, but he 
did not build it and could not have built it; the indignant Egyptian 
may resent foreign ownership of the Suez canal but his ancestors 
did not build it. And while no harm is done by understanding how 
natural it is that these emotions should be felt, great harm is done by 
ignoring that it takes more than enthusiasm, national resentment and 
territorial proximity to great natural resources to make them useful 
or, to fall back on a clear if discredited word, profitable. 

One acute problem is to reconcile these emotions and more or 
less just claims, with the equally just claims of the providers of 
technique and capital for these backward regions. For it may be the 
duty of the more prosperous nations of the world to give, out of 


the miners’, the ‘railways for the railwaymen’. The complicated capital struc- 
tures that are the mines and the railways, are treated as free goods like air, unjustly 
taken from their natural owner, which is not the whole community, but the 
workers who find employment in the service of these elaborate human creations. 

1 Since I do not wish to be accused of an imperialistic paradox, I shall fall back 
on authority (always a wise thing to do in this age). ‘Comrade Mikoyan is 
wrong when he says that in certain respects Azerbaidjan is superior to the 
Russian provinces. He is apparently identifying Baku with Azerbaidjan. Baku 
did not spring out of the depths of Azerbaidjan, but was built from above, by 
the efforts of Nobel, Rothschild, Wischau and others’ (Joseph Stalin, Marxism 
and the National and Colonial Question, pp. 108-9) (English translation, 1936). 
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their comparative abundance, to their poorer brethren, but we may 
be sure that they will not for long see it that way. Capitalist or 
Socialist nations alike prefer to choose the time and occasion for 
their munificence and even wish, on the whole, to see some return for 
their money (preferably more money).! But until some way of estab- 
lishing a mutually beneficial partnership between the capital exporting 
powers and the capital importing powers is found, the good that 
mcdern technology can do will be limited. For, again, it can only 
work inside an adequate political framework and that will not be 
provided by illiterate mobs lead by semi-literate students. 

It might have been thought that internationalization of these 
resources, internationalization of western aid, the undertaking in 
common of the economic development of the backward places of 
the earth, was the solution. But we have learned that nationalism, 
on both sides, is an obstacle. For it has been found not only that 
workers are not, in habit of mind or taste, more international than 
the old ‘upper classes’ (naturally enough they are less so), but that 
the promises that any modern social-service government makes to 
its own people, may make it impossible for that government to 
display the calculated generosity or even the long-term prudence 
that more oligarchical governments could display. 


It is forgotten that not all imperialist exploiters made money. A great many 
lost it, partly by bad guessing, partly by more or less justified default by the 
borrowers. No one would defend the terms on which money was advanced to 
rulers like Ismail Pasha of Egypt or the Beys of Tunis or a whole series of South 
American dictators. But that these outrageous loans were contracted shows that 
there was a political gap in the equipment of the borrowing countries. India 
under British rule, North Africa under French, Indonesia under Dutch, all 
borrowed on better terms than independent nations at the same stages of 
political development. This was not merely due to the superior skill and character 
of their foreign rulers (though does anyone doubt that Cromer was a more 
public-spirited ruler of Egypt than Ismail, Lyautey than the various transient 
Sultans?), Lut because the imperial powers made their colonies good risks, with 
an immediare effect on the interest rate. 

2 If this is doubted, consider on what terms the famous ground-nuts scheme 
was launched and justified. It was, above all, a matter of improving the diet of 
the British working man (who was also a voter) and it was not unreasonable 
that this should be so, since it was the British state that was providing the capital. 
But the natives of the Kongwa region could not be expected to be over- 
whelmingly grateful for any incidental improvements to their conditions. A 
government that promises to do for its citizens what the social-service state 
promises to do, cannot, at the same time, take the risk of weakening the relative 
position of that worker in the world, even if, in the long run, the current policy 
will fatally weaken his position absolutely, not relatively. 
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There will be less difference, that is to say, between the investing 
policies of a ‘Socialist’ government in Britain and a ‘Capitalist’ 
government in America than some theorists assume to be inevitable. 
The differences will arise from the great disparity in economic 
strength between the two countries, so that it may well be that 
‘Capitalist? America will be more ‘Socialist’, that is, will not need 
to pay such close attention to book-keeping, as will Britain under 
any government.! And the success or failure of British and American 
policies will depend more on the political sagacity that they develop 
(in the American) or preserve (in the British case), than on the 
formal nature of the two economies. 

That the Americans will develop the necessary political sagacity 
we must hope and, after the experience of the administration of the 
Marshall plan, can reasonably expect, though it will not be a very 
rapid development and may, in some places, come too late. That 
the British will preserve what they rightly think to be their chief 
virtue, political good sense, we may also hope, but cannot be sure 
of. For that political good sense was, if you like, a happy combination 
of due service to God and Mammon. And neither God nor Mammon 
has quite the unquestioned position in English life that they had at 
the time of the Diamond Jubilee. The old ‘profit motive’, the old 
‘imperial theme’ have been hissed or laughed off the stage, their 
surviving devotees (though really quite numerous) standing in the 
wings, fumbling their ties uncertainly, like guests at a party who are 
not quite sure they have been invited.* 

But an adequate substitute for Mammon (or for book-keeping and 
profits and bankruptcy, the signs of the true worshipper) has not yet 
been found. And, still less has there been found a substitute for God, 
by that meaning a consistent sense of duty, of moral standards that, 


1°The worker cannot be disinterested, even in a purely material sense, in the 
fate of a nation-state giving him protection. The protection of the working 
classes through social legislation is partly dependent upon the position of any 
given industry as against its competitors abroad. Other elements of the standard 
of living, and in particular the wage-rate are directly dependent upon the inter- 
national market, not only of labour, but of commodities’ (Franz Borkenau, 
Socialism National or International, p. 57). 

3 One of the neglected causes of our present ills is the destruction of the 
capital-exporting power of Britain, France and Germany in the two great wars. 
If they were back in their ‘privileged’ position of 1914, all the world would be 
better off. 
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often evaded and even disobeyed, were not forgotten, nor assumed 
to be infinitely malleable. English Socialism, we have more than 
once been told (usually with an air of discovery that has its comic 
side), owes more to Methodism than to Marx. That is true; at any 
rate it was true. But it does in fact, today, owe too much to Marx and 
too much to an uneasy combination of Methodism and Marxism, to 
a curious mixture of the optimism of both doctrines, with none of 
the realism of either. 

The Methodists knew that some things were wrong. The real 
Marxists knew that some things that Methodists (and other 
Christians) thought were wrong were necessary, if you wanted to 
make a new world in a hurry. Torn between the two souls at odds 
in their breasts, too many of the makers of the mind of the ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon’ world have observed a formally ethical standard for use at 
home, or among friends, and a hard-boiled acceptance of the harsh 
necessities of (remote) revolution, of the creation of what the Webbs 
confidently called ‘a new civilization’. And that confusion has to be 
paid for today, in the loss of credit of the international socialist 
movement, in the ludicrous disarray of so many of its leaders. 

The great emotional strength of socialism, the force that won it 
sO many supporters of the first rank in the last century, was its 
moral appeal, its promise to provide a society morally more attrac- 
tive, aesthetically more appealing than the society created by the 
industrial revolution. It has been the great loss inflicted on the 
international socialist movement by the success of the Bolsheviks, 
that this moral appeal has dribbled away, as it has been necessary to 
accept new nonsense, new baseness, new tyranny, new lies. This 
slope is slippery indeed and a great many people have slid down it. 
Yet the warning of Carlo Rosselli (murdered by the agents of a 
movement that soared above mere morality) is still pertinent. 
‘Socialism can never limit itself to the exterior aspects of social life. 
An emancipation that aimed solely at limiting or diminishing the 
oppression of the environment, a liberty that was completely and 
solely negative and was not accompanied by a reaffirmation of the 
eternal values of the spirit would be the deliverance from one 
servitude in the name of another servitude. Liberation will take place 
integrally, soul and body, or it will not take place.’! 

We may observe, with due sympathy, the incurable delusions 

1 Carlo Rosselli, Socialismo Liberale, pp. 160-1. 
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of men who have spent so many years forgiving, understanding, 
re-interpreting the loved one: pursuing: 


How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days! 


But it is quite another thing to listen to them, or pay attention to their 
laments or excuses, except of course as part of the autobiography of 
the victims. 

A great deal in history, good and bad has been done by force; 
a great deal can be done by force, more than we like to contemplate.* 
It may well be that in any society a time may come when the necessary 
adjustments can only be made by force. The question then is, will the 
force produce the adjustments and, if it does, will the profits of the 
adjustments cover the losses that the use of violence will most certainly 
impose? For we know enough today to know that no revolution 
ever carries out the programme on which it is sold to the public. It 
may do more; it may do less; it will certainly do many things that its 
promoters do not promise and do not want. If it is really long- 
drawn-out and really violent, it will give magnificent opportunities 


17 am not a psychologist and do not put forward this theory of the loved one 
as a complete explanation of the modern ‘trahison des clercs’. The need, in this 
kaleidoscopic world, for certainty, has a lot to answer for. ‘For these various 
reasons, the mystique of the working class has failed somewhat since the First 
War. In its place has arisen a new mystique, more radiant and palpable, and 
exercising the same fascinations of power and guilt: the mystique of the U.S.S.R. 
Each success of the Soviet Union has conferred new delights on those possessed 
of the need for prostration and frightened of the responsibilities of decision. In 
a world which makes very little sense, these emotions are natural enough. But 
surrender to them destroys the capacity for clear intellectual leadership. which 
ought to be the progressive’s function in the world. In an exact sense, Soviet 
Russia has become the opiate of the progressives’ (Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
The Vital Center, pp. 48-9). 

* How often have we heard: ‘You can’t dig coal with bayonets!’ This is one 
of those irrelevant military metaphors that so delight the generally pacific Left. 
The only rational meaning to be attached to it is that miners, threatened with 
having a bayonet stuck into them, will prefer the bayonet in the belly to work 
at the coal face. The fact that, in both wars, a great deal of coal has been dug by 
prisoners of war is enough to disprove this. What is meant by the comforting 
slogan is that it is not enough to provide an armed guard for strike-breakers— 
if there are not enough strike-breakers. But this does not prove that force is no 
remedy; it merely proves that brutal, tryannical capitalists either do not com- 
mand, or dare not use, the necessary amount of force. The reciters of this piece 
of modern folk-lore might try it out on the coal-miners of the Donbas or the 
uranium miners of Bohemia. 
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to knaves, fools and monsters. Even a mild breach in orderly 
political development has its moral and material risks. 

Then no revolution ever sweeps away the evil past nearly as 
completely as it proposes to do and what survives of the old régime 
is, often enough, its most odious features as the case of Russia so 
abundantly shows. To plan human events (as doctrinaire revolution- 
aries do) is to assume a foreknowledge that there is nothing in 
human history to justify. The power of human prediction is limited 
indeed and to risk known and great evils, in academic confidence, is 
to commit a great political sin against the great political virtue of 
prudence. 

Of course, to eschew revolution, to doubt its necessity till the 
last moment, is not to deny the need for change. The present world 
is, as has been repeated to satiety, in the grip of economic and social 
change working on a scale and at a speed that have no historical 
precedent. It was the greatest of conservative writers who wrote: 
‘Nothing in progression can rest on its original plan. We may as 
well think of rocking a grown man in the cradle of an infant.’* So 
mere nostalgia for a quieter past, is not enough. Nostalgia for a world 
in which 

The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate 


accepted his situation as the natural order of things, or for that other 
order of society, ruined by war as well as by its own inadequacies, in 
which the liberal world looked forward to the universal peaceful 
extension of the blessings of literacy, free trade, modern industry, 
the dream whose ideal year was 1851, the year of the Great Exhibi- 
tion: neither is enough. 

The problem is not one of change but of the speed, the direction, 
the beneficence of change. And there is no guarantee that speed, 
direction, or beneficence will all go together because of some innate 


1 The great Duke of Wellington said that he had never understood the con- 
duct of distinguished soldiers and statesmen at the time of the English Revolu- 
tion until he had seen the performance of French soldiers and statesmen when 
Napoleon was falling. Marmont and Talleyrand made him understand Marl- 
borough and Sunderland. 

2 Edmund Burke, Lecter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. The metaphor is particularly 
apt at a moment in the history of the world when one of the forces at work is 
the pressure of population, of forces that have multiplied the population of Java 
by ten and of Egypt by eight in the past century. 
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benevolence in the nature of things. The impatience of the young, 
everywhere, is natural. We must hope that the Russian young share 
it! It is right for a young man or woman contemplating the realities 
of the world to feel that: 


. -. les aubes sont navrantes 
Toute lune est atroce et tout soleil amer. 


But the impatience of the young is not an excuse for the abandon- 
ment of responsibility by their elders who have noticed how quickly 
the rosy dawn turns into a hang-over. 

For behind the idea of revolution as a normal remedy, as a 
beneficent panacea instead of as a last, desperate operation, is a 
refusal to learn with what difficulty the not very high standards 
of order, liberty, decency to which we still cling, have been attained 
and how easily they can be lost. It is presumably unnecessary to 
stress the point that they are less likely to survive an atomic war-cum- 
revolution than either a plain revolution or a plain war. And it is 
obvious that we cannot now separate the two. Materially, modern 
science may provide an answer to our problems of waste of assets, of 
population pressure, of gross inequalities between nation and nation. 
It will not provide an answer to all our problems and will provide no 
answer at all, if it is not given time. What this world needs is a long 
period of time to adjust itself, even if that means postponing some 
attractive solutions till the world can afford to digest them. It means, 
too, an acceptance of the fact that there is no quick and easy and 
cheap way to Utopia and that all salesmen of such quick, easy and 
cheap ways are deceiving themselves or their customers or both. 

True, this belief in revolution has what is now an old and very 
respectable pedigree. For as a great European historian pointed 
out, the revolutionary doctrine had its birth in the United States 
in 1776. ‘The story of the revolted colonies impresses us first and 
most distinctly as the supreme manifestation of the law of resistance, 
as the abstract revolution in its purest and most perfect shape. . . . 
It teaches that men ought to be in arms even against a remote and 
constructive danger to their freedom; that even if the cloud is no 
bigger than a man’s hand, it is their right and duty to stake the 
national existence, to sacrifice lives and fortunes, to cover the 
country with a lake of blood, to shatter crowns and sceptres and 
fling parliaments into the sea. On this principle of subversion they 
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erected their commonwealth, and by its virtue lifted the world out 
of its orbit and assigned a new course to history. Here or nowhere 
we have the broken chain, the rejected past, precedent and statute 
superseded by unwritten law, sons wiser than their fathers, ideas 
rooted in the future, reason cutting as clean as Atropos.’! The 
American Revolution was by all human standards a success, but it 
had to be paid for, morally, and institutionally. It was worth the 
price (we assume, we cannot know) but it had a price. And it must 
always be so, even when the goods are delivered that are so con- 
fidently ordered by young men exulting in their knowledge of 
‘the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God’ or its modern equivalents. 
What was forgotten in 1776, and again and again since then, was the 
wisdom expressed by an old Italian shoe-shine man outside Grand 
Central Station in New York who was asked what forty years of 
observing life in America had taught him. He reflected and replied: 
‘There is no free lunch.’ 

1Lord Acton reviewing Bryce’s American Commonwealth in The English 


Historical Review (April 1889). Reprinted in Bryce’s American Commonwealth 
Fiftieth Anniversary, ed. Robert C. Brooks, p. 201. 
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Appendix 


THE CAUSES OF IMPERIALISM 


THERE was often to be noted in the discussion of the causes of 
imperialism, a refusal to see in it an outlet for adventurous, bored, 
often lazy, often maladjusted people. Imperialism, or militarism, 
was a way of using, of taming these people. For many of them of the 
true adventurer type, were natural condottieri who might have gone 
off on private raids of their own in less orderly times. Thus, even if 
it had been true that imperial powers like Britain, France, the 
Netherlands got no direct economic advantage from their empires 
(which was disputable), it did not follow that important sections in 
those countries did not benefit from the existence of empires to which 
they had exclusive access. It was not merely a question of concessions 
or contracts or preferential tariffs. There were the openings for 
energetic human types for which the home country offered few 
or inadequate opportunities. 

Consider the superior chances offered to professional soldiers in 
England and France to those offered to professional soldiers in 
imperial Germany. How few careers like those of Roberts or 
Kitchener, Lyautey or Joffre were available in Germany! And a 
soldier bored with garrison life, impatient with slow promotion, 
frustrated by what, in peace-time, for many must have ranked with 
the boredom of music teaching, the preparing of generation after 
generation of conscripts for a war that never came, might well 
envy his professional brethren in more fortunate lands. Where this 
class was numerous and influential, it could influence governments 
and breed an artificial demand for opportunities. 

4 The more unrewarding the home opportunities, the more in contrast with 


the class claims of the group, the more merely adventurous and rapacious were 
the instruments of imperial policy. So many in Italy and elsewhere were like 
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The role of this class was not to be the mere hired bravoes of an 
all-powerful business class. To believe that was to succumb to the 
business myth, as propagated by the defenders and eulogists of the 
capitalist order—and by its enemies. For it never was true, even in 
America, even in Britain, that business was strong enough to take 
over all the political assets of the old aristocratic or old agrarian 
order. But it was easy enough for commentators in the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ countries to see other societies in these terms, to think that 
behind the German Navy League and colonial adventurers, or their 
feebler Italian equivalents, or the Russian expansion to the Pacific, or 
the Japanese advance on the mainland of Asia, lay a central, coherent 
economic policy. There were, of course, economic interests that 
shared the same objectives if not the same spirit with the adventurers, 
but there was no united business class in any of these countries 
directing policy. Real or imaginary business benefits were only part 
of the story and even that part of the story was often exaggerated. 

A business man’s economy was more a pacific than a bellicose 
society. Whatever may have been the case in nice, limited, colonial 


Lieutenant Decunto. ‘Here he made his characteristic gesture signifying abso- 
lute nothingness. “‘ This is no place to live. A man must get away. Now we are 
going into Africa. It’s our last chance. . . .’”” Here lay the meaning to him of the 
war in Africa. If it ended badly, what did it matter? Let the whole world perish 
in order to efface even the memory of Grassano, white on the mountain top, 
with its gentry and brigands’ (Carlo Levi, Christ Stopped at Eboli, p. 29). 

1 The most acute critic of imperialism as an economic theory, J. A. Hobson, 
as an English radical naturally stressed the role of the business man. Thus he 
attributes something like diabolical omnipotence to ‘international finance’. 
‘These great businesses—banking, broking, bill discounting, loan floating, com- 
pany promoting—form the central ganglion of international capitalism. United 
by the strongest bonds of organization, always in closest and quickest touch with 
one another, situated in the very heart of the business capital of every State, 
controlled, as far as Europe is concerned, chiefly by men of a single and peculiar 
race, who have behind them many centuries of financial experience, they are in 
a unique position to manipulate the policy of nations. . .. Does any one seriously 
suppose that a great war could be undertaken by any European State, or a great 
State loan subscribed, if the house of Rothschild and its connexions set their face 
against it?” (Imperialism (1938 edition), p. 57). By the time this edition came 
out, the illusions of 1903 had been badly shattered. The business man (as Herren 
Thyssen and Schacht discovered) may have thought they were in control, but 
Hitler saw deeper into the realities than they. We can see the survival in the 
present day of this old illusion (which perhaps was once not an illusion) in the 
belief of so many European radicals that Wall Street and, above all, the House 
of Morgan, controls the policy of the United States whose government is 
impotent to act against the wishes of ‘the trusts’. 
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wars like the conquest of the Boer Republic, the conquest of Indo- 
China, the Spanish-American War, a real war was a risk that prudent 
men were reluctant to take. No one quite knew how it would end. 
It looked all right on paper to suggest that the coming European 
War of 1914 would be caused by colonial questions, by Morocco, 
by the Bagdad Railway. It wasn’t. The rulers of Britain, of Germany, 
of France, naturally and wisely hesitated at so great a gamble on so 
uncertain an issue. It was not they but the far less business-minded 
rulers of Austria and Russia who, by their archaic interest in dynastic 
policies, in traditional political spheres of influence and by their belief 
that certain internal political problems could be solved by external 
war, finally brought the house down in ruins. There were business 
groups in all countries that had an interest in an armed peace, but 
they were not, by themselves, the dominant groups. There was in 
fact no one dominant group and if there had been, peace might have 
been kept after a series of hard bargains had been driven.? 

It was the elasticity of the American economy that frustrated 
Hobson’s prophecy that America must go imperialist. Not only did 
he overestimate the difficulties of the American economy and the 
symptomatic importance of the comic-opera imperialism of the 
Spanish and Philippine wars, he underestimated the degree to which 
the profoundly civilian American society offered both material 
rewards and social prestige to the businessman and technician. 
American society had not changed much since the newly commis- 
sioned Lieutenant U. S. Grant in all his new military finery was hailed 
by a ragamuffin boy who shouted ‘Soldier! will you work?’ ‘No 
sir-ee; I'll sell my shirt first !!’* And just as William James wanted to 
find a moral equivalent for war, western society may have to find a 
moral equivalent for the more attractive sides of imperialism. 

1 Of course Hobson (and Lenin) knew and said that there was far more in 
the international situation that made for war than the simple ‘need’ for markets 


or the simple greed of army suppliers. 
1Grant, Personal Memoirs, p. 30. 
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